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Reference to the minutes of the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Southern Association o 
Colleges and Secondary Schools held in Richmond, Virginia, December 3, 4, 1936, as re- 


corded on page 24 of Volume I, Number 1 shows the following official action authorizing 
this publication. . 


Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the Association voted to adopt the 
report of the Committee on Publications appointed at the fortieth annual meeting. 


The Committee on Publications of the Southern Association unanimously submits the 
following recommendations: 


1. That a Southern Association Quarterly be issued. 


2. That a board of five members be held responsible for securing an editor and 
supervising all matters pertaining to the publication and distribution of the Quarterly. 


This board is to be composed of the secretaries of the three commissions, the president, 
and the secretary-treasurer of the Association. 


3, 4. (These sections recommended as to the character of the fi i 
appropriation for publication. See page cited above.) eee ber 


In accordance with these resolutions a Board of Publication was set up, the editor elected, 


and the editorial committee constituted to consist of the President and the Secretary of 
the Association acting with the editor, 
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The Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools: General and Historical Information 


ORIGIN AND PURPOSES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The association was organized in the autumn of 1895 at Atlanta, Georgia, 
at a meeting of delegates from a number of Southern colleges and univer- 
sities. Invitations to this meeting had been sent out by a committee ap- 
pointed by the faculty of Vanderbilt University. The purposes of the meet- 
ing, as stated, were: 


1. To organize Southern schools and colleges for cooperation and mu. 
tual assistance; 


2. To elevate the standard of scholarship and to effect uniformity of 
entrance requirements; 


3. To develop preparatory schools and cut off this work from the colleges. 

On this basis an organization was effected and a constitution and by- 
aws were adopted. The following institutions were the charter members: 
Vanderbilt University, University of North Carolina, University of the 
South, University of Mississippi, Washington and Lee University, Trinity 
College (Duke University). Chancellor J. H. Kirkland was the first Secre- 
tary and Treasurer and served in this capacity until 1908 when the late 
Professor Frederick W. Moore became Secretary and Treasurer, serving 
until his death in rg11. Since that time this office has been filled by the 
following: Bert E. Young, 1911-1915; Walter Hullihen, 1915-1917; Ed- 
ward A. Bechtel, 1917-1921; Edwin D. Pusey, 1921-1923; Theodore H. 
Jack, 1923-1926; Guy E. Snavely, 1926-1937; Shelton Phelps, 1937-1943; 
J. R. Robinson, 1943—. 

The aims and standards of the Association are set forth in this Constitu- 
tion, pages 337-365, this issue. 


OFFICIAL ROSTER OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS, 1946 


President: Professor W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. i 

Vice President: President Doak S. Campbell, Florida State College for Wo- 
men, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Vice President: J. Henry Highsmith, Director of Instructional Service, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Registrar J. R. Robinson, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1946* 


Principal A. J. Geiger, St. Petersburg, Florida (1946). 

Dean Andrew Smith, Spring Hill College (1946). 

President R. F. Poole, Clemson College (1947). 

Dean E. B. Robert, Louisiana State University (1947). 

Vice President J. C. Dixon, Mercer University (1948). 

Superintendent Kirby P. Walker, Jackson, Mississippi (1948). 

President W. J. McConnell, North Texas State Teachers College, (Immedi- 
ate Past President). 

President and Secretary, ex officio. 


* The dates following names of the members of the Executive Committee indicate the 
academic year in which the term of each member expires. ‘1946’ means the end of the 
Annual Meeting for the year 1946-1947, and so on.—EnpirTor. 


ROLL OF MEMBERS 
LIST OF APPROVED UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF 
THE ASSOCIATION, MARCH 28, 1946 
UNIVERSITIES AND SENIOR COLLEGES 


(Alphabetically arranged with names of their presidents and date of their 
election to membership.) 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, James Ross McCain, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres- 


ident (1907) 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Texas, Gibb Gil- 
christ, C.E., D.Sc., President (1924) 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama, A. F. Harman, B.S., LL.D., President 
(1925) 

Alabama Polytechnic Insitute, Auburn, Alabama, L. N. Duncan, M.S., LLD, 
President (1922) 
Alabama, University of, University, Alabama, Raymond R. Paty, LL.D., President 
(1897) 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina, B. B. Nore 
D.Ed., President (1942) 
Asbury College, Wilmore, Kentucky, Z. T. Johnson, A.B., M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., 
President (1940) 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas, Pat M. Neff, LL.B., LL.D., President (1914) 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi, G. T. Gillespie, B.D., President (1946) 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, Francis S. Hutchins, M.A., LL.D., President 

(1926) 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia, C. L. McGinty, Th.D., President (1946) 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama, George R. Stuart, Jr., 


A.M., LL.D., President (1922) 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Mississippi, Lawrence T. Lowrey, Ph.D., 
President (1927) 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Virginia, Paul H. Bowman, M.A., D.D., Pres- 
ident (1925) 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee, James T. Warren, M. A., 
LL.D., President (1927) 
Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina, Alvin Robert Keppel, D.Pd., LL.D., 
President (1928) 
Centenary College, Shreveport, Louisiana, Joe J. Mickle, A.B., A.M., sip 
1925 
Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, Robert J. McMullen, D.D. Ph.D., Ed.D., 
Acting President (1904) 
Charleston, the College of, Charleston, South Carolina, George D. Grice, A.M., 
President . | (1916) 
Chattanooga, University of, Chattanooga, Tennessee, David Lockmiller, Ph.D., 
President é (1910) 


Clemson College, Clemson, South Carolina, Robert Franklin Poole, Ph.D., D.Sc., 


President (1927) 
Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina, Donald C. Agnew, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., 


President (1923) 
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College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, John E. Pomfret, Ph.D., 


President (1921) 
Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina, J. C. Guilds, M.A., Litt.D., ree 
1938) 
Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina, E.M. Gwathmey, M.A., Ph.D., 
President (1912) 
Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina, John R. Cunningham, D.D.. LL.D 
President {1917 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi, William M. Kethley, M.A., 
President (1930) 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, R. L. Flowers, A.M., LL.D., President 
(1895) 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee, Charles C. Sherrod, Ph.D., 
President (1927) 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, North Carolina, H. J. McGinnis, Ph.D., 
Acting President (1927) 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas, S. H. Whitley, M.A., LL.D., 
President (1925) 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky, W. F. O’Donnell, 
A.B., A.M., President (1928) 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, Virginia, Foye G. Gibson, A. B., D.D., President 
(1925) 


Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, Goodrich C. White, Ph.D., President (1917) 
Erskine College, Due West, South Carolina, R. C. Grier, D.D., President (1925) 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida, Ludd M. Spivey, A.B., A.M., B.D... 
Ed.D., LL.D., President (1935) 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, Doak S. Campbell, Ph.D... 
President (191 5) 
Florida, University of, Gainesville, Florida, John J. Tigert, A.M., LL.D., President 
(ra1g): 
Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina, John Laney Plyler .LL.B. Tee 
President (1924 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, Henry H. Hill, A.B., 
A.M., Ph.D., President (1915) 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky, Samuel S. Hill, A.B., Th.M., Th.D.,. 
D.D., President (1919) 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, Blake R. Van Leer, M.S., M.E. 
President ; (1 923): 


Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia, Guy H. Wells, A.M. 
LL.D., President ? > 


Sea: State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Georgia, Frank R. Reade, on ee 
Gonrgis Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia, M.S. Pittman, Ph.D., ne 
Georgia, University of, Athens, Georgia, H. W. Caldwell, LL.B; LL.D, Ra 
eee College, Greensboro, North Carolina, Luther L. Gobbel, ye 
Guilford, College, Guilford, North Carolina, Clyde A. Milner, Ph.D., eee 
H. Tia wena Memorial College (Vid. Tulane University), Rufus C. Bae 


(1903) 
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Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia, Edgar G. Gammon, D.D., 


LL.D., President (1919) 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas, Rupert N. Richardson, Ph.D., Pres- 
ident (1927) 


Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia, Bessie C. Randolph, Ph.D., President (1932) 
Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama, Harwell Goodwin Davis, LL.B LED 


President (1920) 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama, Hubert Searcy, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres- 
ident (1928) 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas, Sister M. Columkille, Ph.D., Pres- 
ident (1925) 


' John B. Stetson University, Deland, Florida, W. S. Allen, Ph.D., President (1 932) 
Judson College, Marion, Alabama, John Ingle Riddle, Ph.D., President (1925) 
Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Kentucky, H. L. Donovan, Ph.D., LL.D., 


President (1915) 
La Grange College, La Grange, Georgia, Hubert T. Quillian, A.B., LL.D., Pres- 
ident (1946) 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, North Carolina, P. E. Monroe, D.D., President 
(1928) 
Limestone College, Gaffney, South Carolina, Robert C. Granberry, B.D., D.D., 
LL.D., President (1928) 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee, S. W. McClelland, D.D., 
12H. Ds) Litt.D., President (1936) 
Louisiana College, Pineville, Louisiana, Edgar Godbold, A.N., LL.D., President 
(1923) 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana, Claybrook Cottingham, LL.D., 
President . i (1927) 
Louisiana State University, University, Louisiana, William B. Hatcher, Ph.D., 
President : (1 913) 
Louisville, University of, Louisville, Kentucky, Elinar W. Jacobsen, Ph.D., eae 
1925 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana, Thomas J. Shields, S.J., M.A., S.T.L., 
President. ae (1929) 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia, R. B. Montgomery, Ph.D., ery 
1927 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, Samuel Page Duke, A.M., sae he 
i 1927 
ident 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia, Lewis W. Jarman, M.A., er Re 
‘ 193! 
dent d : 
aoe Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas, Gordon G. Singleton, Ph.D., rere 
President uae Tg2 
ae Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, Morgan L. Combs, rae 
< 1930 
President : 

F i .D., LL.D., President 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee, Ralph W. Lloyd, D.D., L ; ms a 
Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee, Jennings B. Sanders, Ph.D., easy 

1927 
Coparash i i Alb). aD). ident 
Mercer University, Macon, Georgia, Spright Dowell, Ph.D., LL.D., Ne es 

: i i .M., LL.D., Pres- 

Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina, Carlyle Campbell, A.M., ; a) < 


ident 
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Miami, University of, Coral Gables, Florida, Bowman Foster Ashe, LL.D., Litt.D., 


sident (1940) 
Renate Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, Q. M. Smith, A.M., 
President (1928) 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, Marion Lofton Smith, Ph.D., Bie. 
1912 

Mines and Metallurgy, College of, El Paso, Texas, D. M. Wiggins, M.A., Ph.D., 
President (1936) 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi, D. M. Nelson, JegiDy, 1EIL ID). ee 
1922 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, Robert C. Cook, M.A., 
Ed.D., President (1929) 
Mississippi State College, State College, Mississippi, Fred T. Mitchell, M.A., Ph.D., 
President (1926) 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi, B. L. Parkinson, Ph.D., 
President (1921) 
Mississippi, University of, University, Mississippi, Alfred B. Butts, M.S., LL.B., 
Ph.D., Chancellor (1895) 
Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky, William H. Vaughan, 
Ph.D., President (1930) 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky, Ralph H. Woods, M.A., Ph.D., 
President (1928) 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky, Sister Mary Anastasia Coady, Ph.D., Pres- 
ident (1938) 
Newberry College, Newberry, South Carolina, James C. Kinard, LL.D., Litt.D., 
President (1936) 


North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, F. P. Graham, A.M., 
TD DIG Li Litt.D se President 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, R. B. House, A.M., LL.D., Chan- 
cellor (1895) 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the University 
of North Carolina, Raleigh, North Carolina, J. W. Harrelson, M.E., LL.D., 
Chancellor (1928) 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 


lina, W. C. Jackson, B.S., LL.D., Chancellor (1921) 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas, W. J. McConnell, Ph.D., 
President (1925) 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, Joe Farrar, Ph.D., President 
(1941) 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, John L. McMahon, PhD. 
President (1923) 
Queens College, Charlotte, North Carolina, Hunter B. Blakely, Th.D., D.D., Pres- 
ident (1932) 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia, J. Earl Moreland, M.A., LL.D. 
President ; ( I 904) 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia, Theodore H. Jack 
Ph.D., LL.D., President (1902) 

Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, Edgar Odell Lovett, Ph.D., LL.D., President (1914) 

Richmond, University of, Richmond, Virginia, F. W. Boatwright, A.M., LL.D 
President (1910) 


Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia, Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President ( 1927) 
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Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, Hamilton Holt, Litt.D., LL.D., President 


192 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, Howard E. Rondthaler, eat 
Ph.D., LL.D., President (1922) 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, Harmon Lowman, Ph.D., 
President (1925) 
Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee, Hugh C. Stuntz, A.B., B.D., AMES Pb.D., 
President (1940) 
Shorter College, Rome, Georgia, Paul M. Cousins, M.A., LL.D., President (1923) 
South Carolina, University of, Columbia, South Carolina, Norman M. Smith, 
Eng.D., President (1917) 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana, G. J. Tinsley, Ed. D., Pres- 


ident (1946) 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, Umphrey Lee, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 
President (1921) 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas, John G. Flowers, 
Ph.D., President (1925) 
Southwestern, Memphis, Tennessee, Charles E. Diehl, A.M., LL.D., President 
(1911) 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, J. N. R. Score, Th.D., D.D., LL.D., 
President (1915) 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, J. N. R. Score, Th.D., D.D., Pres- 
ident (1915) 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Alabama, Wm. D. O’Leary, S.J., M.D., M.A., 
President (1922) 


State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia, J. L. Jarman, LL.D., President (1927) 
State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama, James Albert Keller, A.M., L.H.D., 


LL.D., President (1934) 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama, Houston Cole, A.M., President 
, (1935) 

State Teachers College, Livingston, Alabama, W. W. Hill, M.A., Ed.D., Cea 
; 1938) 


State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama, C. B. Smith, M.A., D.Ed., President (1934) 
State Teachers College, Radford, Virginia, David W. Peters, Ph.D., President 


(1928) 
Stephen F, Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas, Paul L. Boynton, 
Ph.D., President (1927) 
Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas, R. M. Hawkins, M.A., Ed.D., 
President (1929) 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia, Meta Glass, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., 
President ; (1920) 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee, Everett Derryberry, B.A., 
Oxon, M.A., Oxon, President ; (1 939) 
Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tennessee, James D. Hoskins, LL.D., Litt.D., 
President (1897) 
Texas Christain University, Fort Worth, Texas, M. E. Sadler, Ph.D., eta nan 
i : 1922 
ident 


Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas, E. N. Jones, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President (1933) 
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Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas, L. H. Hubbard, Ph.D., LL.D., 


President (1923) 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas, William M. Whyburn, M.A., Ph.D., 
President (1928) 


Texas, University of, Austin, Texas, T. S. Painter, Ph.D., Acting President (1901) 
The Citadel, Charleston, South Carolina, Gen. Charles P. Summerall, LL.D., 


President (1924) 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky, Leland A. Brown, M.A., Ph.D., Acting 
President (1915) 
Tulane University, including H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, Rufus C. Harris, Juris.D., LL.D., President (1903) 
Tusculum College, Greenville, Tennessee, John McSween, B.D., D.D., ee 
1926 

Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky, Conway Boatman, M.A., D.D., pi 

1932 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, Alexander Guerry, LL.B., D.C.L., 
Vice Chancellor (1895) 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, C. M. Sarratt, M.A., Vice Chancellor 
(1895) 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia, Charles Evans Kilbourne, C.E., 
LL.D., President (1926) 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia, John R. Hutchison, B.S., 
M.S., D.Sc., President (1923) 
Virginia, University of, Charlottesville, Virginia, J. L. Newcomb, C.E., LL.D., 
loi tqed Oe President (1904) 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina, Thurman D. Kitchin, M.D., 
LL.D., President (1921) 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, Francis P. Gaines, Ph.D., 
LL.B., President (1895) 


Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia, N. C. McPherson, Jr., Ph.D., President(1919) 
West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas, J. A. Hill, M.A., LL.D., Pres- 


ident (1925) 
Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina, H. T. Hunter, 
M.A., Ed.M., Ed.D., President (1946) 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, Paul L. 
Garrett, A.M., LL.D., President (1926) 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, Henry R. Sims, A.B., President 
192 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, South Carolina, W. K. Greene, Ph.D., ae 
President (19 I 7) 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas, Ernest C. Shearer, A.M., Ph.D., Acting Pres- 


ident (1933) 
Andrew College, Cuthbert, Georgia, S. C. Olliff, A.B., President (1927) 
Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, Georgia, Foreman M. Hawes, M.S., Acting 

President (1940) 
Averett College, Danville, Virginia, Curtis V. Bishop, A.B., A.M., Litt.D., President 

(1928) 


Belmont Abbey Junior College, Belmont, North Carolina, Vincent G. Taylor 
Ce h 0D PULP. abreadent (1936) 
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Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville, Texas, John F. Barron, A.M., President 


(1.930) 

Campbell College, Buie’s Creek, North Carolina, Leslie H. Campbell, A.M., 
President (1941) 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi, James M. Ewing, M.A., 
President (1936) 
Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, Texas, E. L. Harvin, M.A., Dean 
(1946) 

Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Kentucky, James Lloyd Creech, B.S., LL.D., 
President (1931) 
East Central Junior College, Decatur, Mississippi, L. O. Todd, A.M., President 
(1939) 


Edinburg College, Edinburg, Texas, H. A. Hodges, A.M., Acting Director (1932) 
Emory Junior College, Oxford, Georgia, Virgil Y. C. Eady, A.M., Dean (1935) 
Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, Georgia, Joseph H. Jenkins, M.A., Pres- 
ident (1940) 
Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Georgia, Peyton Jacob, A.M., President 
(1932) 

Gordon Military College, Barnesville, Georgia, J. E. Guillebeau, A.B., President 
(1941) 

Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Mississippi, Richard G. Cox, A.M., President (1926) 
Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, Texas, James E. Boren, B.Ed., M.Ed., Pres- 


ident (1939) 
Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Mississippi, George M. McLendon, M.A., Pres- 
ident (1928) 


Holmes Junior College, Goodman, Mississippi, R. M. Branch, A.B., President (1934) 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Texas, E. J. Howell, B.S., M.S., 


Dean (1926) 
Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, Mississippi. James B. Young, M.A., Pres- 
ident (1940) 
Junior College o /Augusta, Augusta, Georgia, E. W. Hardy, B.A., M.A., Litt.D., 
President (1926) 
Kilgore Junior College, Kilgore, Texas, B. E. Masters, A.B., A.M., President (1939) 
Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas, John E. Gray, B.A., M.A., Director (1 929) 
Lon Morris College, Jacksonville, Texas, C. E. Peeples, B.A., M.A., B.D., aay 
1927 


Marion Institute, Marion, Alabama, James Thomas Murfee, B.S., President (1926) 
Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North Carolina, Hoyt Blackwell, Th.M., D.D., 

President (1926) 
Meridian Junior College, Meridian, Mississippi, J. B. Pearson, ASS Director (1942) 
Middle Georgia College, Cochran, Georgia, L. H. Browning, A.B., President (1933) 
Mount St. Joseph Junior College, Maple Mount, Kentucky, Mother Laurine Shee- 


ran, President (Sister M. Christina Eckmans, A.M., Ph.D., Dean) (1933) 
Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, Kentucky, Sister Margaret Gertrude, Ph.D., 
Dean (1929) 


i i . Rogers, A.M., President (1935) 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Georgia, J. Cc gers, A.M., 
North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, Texas, E, E. Davis, A.B., ney aa 
1939 
Northeast Junior College, Monroe, Louisiana, Rodney Cline, Ph.D., Dean (1941) 
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Palm Beach Junior College, West Palm Beach, Florida, John I. Leonard, B.S., 


President (1942) 
Paris Junior College, Paris, Texas, J. R. McLemore, M.A., President (1934) 
*Pearl River College, Poplarville, Mississippi, R. D. McLendon, M.A., an 
1929 

Perkinston Junior College, Perkinston, Mississippi, Albert L. May, B.S., A.M., 
President (1929) 
Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer, North Carolina, C.M. Waggoner, A.M., 
President (1942) 


Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky, A.A. Page, A.B., M.A., President (1931) 
San Angelo College, San Angelo, Texas, Wilson H. Elkins, Ph.D., President (1936) 
St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Alabama, Rt. Rev. Boniface Seng, O.S.B., M.A., 


President ; (1932) 

St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, North Carolina, Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, A.M., Pres- 

ident (1927) 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Florida, R. B. Reed, M.A., ey 
1931 

Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas, James J. Delaney, M.A., Litt.D., Tread} 
bog! 


Snead Junior College, Boaz, Alabama, F. M. Cook, A.M., L.H.D., President (1941) 
South Georgia College, Douglas, Georgia, Joseph M. Thrash, President (1934) 
Southern Junior College, Collegedale, Tennessee, Kenneth A. Wright, M.S., Ed. 


President (1936) 
*Sue Bennett College, London, Kentucky, Oscie Sanders, A.M., President (1932) 
Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia, W. E. Martin, Ph.D., President (1926) 
Sunflower County Junior College, Moorhead, Mississippi, W. B. Horton, ACB 
A.M., President (1930) 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Tennessee, James L. Robb, A.M., President 
(1926) 

Texarkana Junior College, Texarkana, Texas, H. W. Stilwell, M.A., President 
(1931) 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas, Wm F. Kraushaar, M.A., President (1940) 
Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas, J. M. Hodges, M.A., President (1931) 


Ursuline College, Louisville, Kentucky, Mother M. Rosalin, M.A., President (1933) 
Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Virginia, R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., President 


(1925) 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tennessee, Robert Calhoun Provine, Ph.D., 
President (1925) 


West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia, I. S. Ingram, A.M.., President (1936) 


MEMBER JUNIOR COLLEGES ON PROBATION 
Young Harris College, Young Harris, Georgia, Joseph W. Sharp, A.M., President 
(1938) 


* Not now fully meeting one or more of the Standards but continued on the approved 
list pending the removal of deficiencies. 
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LIST OF FOUR-YEAR NON-MEMBER COLLEGES {f 


{ The institutions named below have been approved by the Commission as being com- 
petent to train teachers for the accredited schools of the Association, though they do not 
fully meet the requirements for admission as members. The inclusion of their names on 
the non-member list from which teachers may be drawn is not a warrant for their making 
use of this fact for advertising purposes in their catalogues or other printed matter, nor as 
evidence of recognition or accrediting by the Association. 


Georgia 
PiedmontlColege, Demorest Tennessee 
King College, Bristol 
Kentucky Milligan College, Milligan College 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester Union University, Jackson 
North Carolina Texas 
Elon College, Elon College Abilene Christian College, Abilene 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 
Suuth Carolina Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 


Lander College, Greenwood 
Presbyterian College, Clinton 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
MARCH 28, 1946 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- pCCRED: 

IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED *_ 

ALABAMA 

Andalusia; P., 3; Virgil Collins 18 450 * 
Anniston; P., 3; P. G. Myer 34 1015 * 
Athens; P., 4; Julian Newman 15 271 1943 
Auburn 

Lee County High School; P., 3; J. A. Parrish 15 315 ~ 
Bessemer 

High School; P., 4; J. A. Davis 30 507 

Hueytown High School; P., 4; H. F. Gilmore 23 570 
Birmingham 

Brooke Hill High School; Pr., 6; Miss Frances H. 

Reese II 72 1946 
Ensley High School; P., 4; E. E. Sechriest ony) 1741 - 
Jones Valley High School; P., 3; A. E. Driggers 23 594. be 
Misses Howard School; Pr., 4; Miss Pearl V. 

Howard 5 70 nd 
Minor High School; P., 4; W. C. Petty 19 474 NM 
Phillips High School; P., 4; Sellers Stough 98 2468 - 
Ramsay Tech. High School; P., 4; T. C. Young 43 942 . 
St. Paul’s High School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Angela, 

O.S.B. 8 156 1945 
Shades-Cahaba High School; P., 3; Robert Nichols 25 658 z 
West End High School; P., 4; N. H. Price 39 866 - 
Woodlawn High School; P., 4; Ralph Martin 83 IQI7 . 

Brewton 
T. R. Miller High School; P., 3; Miss Florence 
Wallace ae) 193 AS 
Brundidge 
Pike County High School; P., 3; Rex W. Richburg 
(Acting Principal) 12 333 fe 
Clanton 
Chilton County High School; P., 3; Patterson Hicks 24 521 * 
Cullman 
Sacred Heart Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Beatrice, 
O.S.B. 12 114 * 
Deatsville 
Holtville High School; P., 3; James Chrietzberg 14 239 ~ 
Decatur 
Senior High School; P., 3; W. T. Jordan 15 363 : 
Dothan; P., 3; T. G. Vaughn 13 354 b: 
Eclectic 
Elmore County High School; P., 3; J. P. Howard 14 301 . 


* Schools marked * have maint 


: ained membership for more than five years. 
of prior accreditation see Souther : Lesher 


n Association Quarterly, May, 1945, pp. 143 ff. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS 


ALABAMA—Continued 
Eufaula; P., 4; O. B. Carter 


Fairfield; P., 4; T. W. Clements (Acting) e 
Florence 

Coffee High School; P., 3; Tom Braly, Jr., 19 
Fort Payne 

DeKalb County High School; P., 3; R. Hobson 

Shirey 17 
Gadsden; P., 4; J. L. Peterson 30 
Gordo; P., 3; L. L. Still I2 
Guntersville 

Marshali County High School; P., 3; H. L. Gibbs 18 
Hartselle 
Morgan County High School; P., 3; Edwin C. 

Price 15 
Holt; P., 6; N. F. Nunnelley 15 
Huntsville; P., 4; J. R. Hines 18 
Jasper 

Walker County High School; P., 6; George Kilgore 27 
LaFayette; P., 3; J. N. Briscoe 9 
Leeds; P., 3; J. Wesley Vann 14 
Marion 

Marion Institute; Pr., 4; L. H. Baer iy 

Perry County High School; P., 3; J. S. Brindley 12 
McCalla 

McAdory High School; P., 3; Mrs. H. H. King 14 
Mobile 

Bishop Toolen High School; Pr., 4; Sister Marion 

Alberta Hensgen 

Convent of Mercy H. S.; Pr., 4; Sister M. Consuella 

Pullen, R. S. M. 6 

Murphy High School; P., 4; R. G. Wilson 141 

University Military School; Pr., 3; E. M. Smith vi 
Montevallo; P., 3; W. E. Calhoun 21 
Montgomery 

Sidney Lanier High School; P., 3; J. J. Farris 56 
Northport 

Tuscaloosa County H. S.; P., 3; W. W. Drake 32 
Opelika 

Clift High School; P., 3; Mrs. Chester Martin 22 
Opp; P., 3; Vernon L. St. John 17 
Piedmont; P§ 3; W. H. Kimbrough 14 
Prattville 

Autauga County H. S.; P., 3; H. C. Brier 14 


* See note, page 164. 


PUPILS 


173 
364 


457 
415 
763 
304 


538 


373 
Oe) 
511 


676 
196 
336 


211 
280 


339 


227 


119g 
3,783 
139 
364 


1,328 
ore 
479 
383 
386 


336 


ACCRED- 
ITED * 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


ALABAMA—Continued 


Quinton 


West Jefferson H. S.; P., 5; J. G. Manuel. 12 286 i 
Ramer 

Montgomery County H. S.; P., 3; P. H. Harris 12 180 ig 
Roanoke 

Handley High School; P., 3; L. L. James 8 196 - 
Saint Bernard; Pr., 4; Rev. Lambert Gattman 22 179 * 
Selma 

Albert G. Parrish H. S.; P., 3; Geddes Self 20 398 + 
Sheffield; P., 3; Ray Black 7 468 . 
Talladega; P., 3; W. N. McKathan 15 391 y 
Tarrant 

Jefferson County H. S.; P., 3; Wm. J. Baird 19 470 - 
Thorsby 

Thorsby Institute; Pr., 4; Miss Helen C. Jenkins 8 67 
Troy; P., 3; C. P. Nelson 19 474 3 
Trussville 

Hewitt High School; P., 3; F. A. Peake, Jr. 20 479 1942 
Tuscaloosa; P., 3; Miss Clara L. Verner 30 723 . 
‘Tuscumbia 

Deshler High School; P., 4; L. E. Bell a Bie" 472 x 
Tuskegee; P., 3; Otto Holloway II 215, * 
Union Springs; P., 3; C. E. McNair 9 182 rs 
Uniontown; P., 3; J. S. Branyon 4 144 * 
Valley Head; P., 3; C. H. Crawford 10 203 re 

Total (Number of schools, 69) 1,543 35,804 
Average per school 22 519 
FLORIDA 

Apalachicola 

Chapman High School; P., 6; Paul E. Peters 
Apopka High School; P., 6; W. E. Rice = oe Te 
Avon Park High School; P., 6; A. B. Wilhite 15 279 id 
Bartow High School; P., 4; V. E. Dozier 17 365 * 
Belle Glade High School; P., 6; F. O. Hobson 14 267 1942 
Boynton High School; P., 6; C. M. Redding 5 98 * 
Bradenton High School; P., 3; Paul F. Davis 20.5 468 * 
Brandon High School; P., 6; E. F. McLane 18 390 * 
Carrabelle High School; P., 6; Holland Strother 8 148 I 
Chattahoochee High School; P., 6; J. E. Williams 9 165 ” 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


FLORIDA—Continued 


Clearwater High School; P., 3; W. B. Feagle 16 404. ~ 
Cocoa High School; P., 6; J. V. Revels 13 295 oa 
Coral Gables 

Ponce de Leon High School; P., 4; H. N. Rath 42 991 * 

St. Theresa School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Fidelis 6 95 x 
Crescent City High School; P., 6; Miss Elsie Padgett 8 152 if 
Dade City 

Pasco County High School; P., 4; Burch Cornelius 13.5 286 = 
Dania 

South Broward High School; P., 6; P. F. Colbert 17.5 359 5 
Daytona Beach 

Mainland High School; P., 3; W. B. Treloar 24 441 ea 

Seabreeze High School; P., 6; R. J. Longstreet 24 448 > 


DeFuniak Springs 
Walton County High School; P., 4; Miss Maude 


Saunders 14.5 317 1946 
DeLand High School; P., 3; M. J. Perret 15 286 : 
Delray Beach High School; P., 6; C. E. Duvall 11.5 103 4 
Dunnellon High School; P., 6; W. P. Davidson 5.5 95 * 
Eau Gallie High School; P., 6; John L. Pyron 5 54 Ne 

_ Eustis High School; P., 6; Memory Martin 12.5 232 z 
Fernandina High School; P., 6; R. O. McEwen II 229 S 
Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Lauderdale High School; P., 6; O. K. Phillips 47 1,068 ‘ 
St. Anthony School; Pr., 4; Sister Matthew Ann, 

OP: 5 82 i 
Fort Myers High School; P., 3; E. B. Henderson QI 375 * 
Fort Pierce 

St. Lucie Co., H. S.; P., 6; Oscar Smith, Sr. 29 593 1946 
Gaine ville 

Gainesville High School; P., 6; F. W. Buchholz F 30 770 = 

P. K. Yonge Laboratory School; P., 6; Hal. G. Lewis 15 262 - 
Gonzalez 3 

J. M. Tate High School; P., 6; O. A. Strange 16 400 . 
Groveland High School; P., 6; Ritchie M. Vowell a] 134 : 
Haines City High School; P., 6; J. D. Jenkins 17 396 
Hastings High School; P., 6; J. G. Reveley, Jr. 8 110 1946 
Homestead ; 

Homestead High School; P., 6; E. B. Blackburn 15 227 : 

Redland High School; P., 6; Carl Wagner é 14 206 
Inverness 

Citrus High School; P., 6; Orville A. Barr 8 150 1946 


* See note, page 164. 
2 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


FLORIDA—Continued 


Jacksonville 
Bartram School; Pr., 6; Miss Olga L. Pratt 9 84 * 
Bolles School; Pr., 6; Lt. Col. E. S. Ligon 24 284 * 
Immaculate Conception High; Pr., 4; Sister Francis 
Joseph 6 98 ei 
Andrew Jackson High School; P., 3; M. A. Demorest 64 1,473 = 
Landon Junior-Senior High; P., 6; George H. Wood 60 1,410 be 
Robert E. Lee High School; P., 3; J. W. Gilbert 74 1,605 ~ 
St. Joseph’s Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Ambrose 4 93 * 
St. Paul’s School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Augustine 6 152 o 
Jacksonville Beach 
D. U. Fletcher High School; P., 6; Dwight L. Wilson 29 569 = 
Key West 
Convent of Mary Immaculate; Pr., 4; Sister Mary 
Roselina 6 66 = 
Key West High School; P., 6; Horace O’Bryant 30 667 Me 
Kissimmee 
Osceola High School; P., 6; C. I. Hollingsworth 13 271 e 
Lake City 
Columbia High School; P., 6; Julian E. Markham 25.15 O23 y) 
Lake Wales High School; P., 4; F. S. McLaughlin ity) 296 ns 
Lake Worth High School; P., 6; Howard D. Weber 28 604 = 
Lakeland High School; P., 5; Carl S. Cox 50 =r, 318 “ 
Largo High School; P., 6; J. D. Poston 14 269 i 
Leesburg High School; P., 6; Ray M. Hayes 24. 509 - 
Maitland 
Forest Lake Academy; Pr., 4; Dr. J. M. Howell 16 202 1942 
Marianna High School; P., 6; O. J. Detrick 22.5 500 1946 
Melbourne High School; P., 6; Thomas R. Barr 12 246 ‘ 
Miami 
Gesu High School; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Herbert 12 209 <i 
Miss Harris’ Florida School; Pr., 4; Miss Julia 
Fillmore Harris 8 54 * 
Andrew Jackson High School; P.,6; W. W. Matthews 77 1,866 1941 
Miami Edison Senior High, P., 4; Jesse G. Fisher 812 132 t 
See ieee anne P., 3; W. R. Thomas S72 ; 175, bs 
t. Mary’s Hi chool; Pr., 4; Si i 
Wien Sbhcs g » 4; Sister Mary Kevin 9 132 1943 
Miami Beach Senior High; P., 3; Sidney H. Ellison * 
St. Patrick’s School; Pr., 4; Sistee Rose anes Ose: Oe - e 
Montverde School; Pr., 6; H. P. Carpenter II wi 4 
Mount Dora High School; P., 6; D. D. Roseborough 9 166 = 
Mulberry High School; P., 3; W. H. Purcell 4 175 * 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


FLORIDA—Continued 
New Port Richey 


Gulf High School; P., 6; A. H. Stevens 9 169 % 
New Smyrna Beach High School; P., 6; H. A. Schubiger 16 357 x 
Ocala High School; P., 4; Roy L. Crosby 25 514 : 
‘Ocoee High School; P., 6; R. G. Pitman 14 200 - 
Okeechobee High School; P., 6; C. M. Williams 12 228 a 
‘Orlando 

Orlando Senior High; P., 3; William R. Boone Ajeel 245 * 

St. James School; Pr., 4; Sister Marie de Lourdes 5 71 < 
Pahokee High School; P., 6; D. D. Caudill 14 275 “ 
Palatka 

Putnam County High School; P., 6; Jerome F. 

Eastham 25 586 "i 
Palm Beach 

Graham-Eckes School; Pr., 6; Arthur H. Steinbrenner 10 63 1945 
Palmetto High School; P., 6; J. H. Boulware 14 291 "4 
Panama City 

Bay County High School; P., 4; J. T. Kelley A eee LOd He 
Pensacola 

Catholic H. S. of Pensacola; Pr., 4; Rev. 

F. O. Hughes 12 230 . 

Pensacola High School; P., 3; J. L. McCord 435 0,215 “2 
Perry 

Taylor County High School; P., 6; A. H. Wentworth 1g 434 » 
Plant City High School; P., 3; f A. H. Adair 19 319 “ 
Pompano High School; P., 6; E. G. Owens II 165 + 


Punto Gorda ; 
Charlotte County High School; P., 6; Carl P. Schiller 12 204 


Quincy 
Gadsden County High School; P., 6; James A. Shanks 16.5 420 rf 
Reddick High School; P., 6; u. L. Batts 9 188 . 
St. Augustine 
Florida Naval Academy; Pr., 6; Comdr. Paul E. : 
Brubeck 9 70 1945 
Ketterlinus High School; P., 4; B. J. Nelms 17 386 = 
St. Joseph Academy; Pr., 4; Mother Theresa Joseph 7 132 : 
St. Cloud High School; P., 6; A. F. Swapp 12 214, 
St. Leo College Preparatory School; Pr., 6; Rev. : 
Raphael Schooff, O.S.B. 15 178 


St. Petersburg 
Florida Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. Lee G. Jones 13 136 
St. Paul’s School; Pr., 4; Rt. Rev. James F. Enright 9 132 


Xs te, page 164. , nate 
Tt ee Pvvervinte Principal; Supervising Principal D. L. Cook on leave, 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


FLORIDA—Continued 
St. Petersburg High School; P., 3; Dr. Albert J. 


Geiger 64 1,565 * 

Sanford 

Seminole High School; P., 4; H. E. Morris QI 456 * 
Sarasota High School; P., 6; Carl C. Strode 43. 1,004 be 
Sebring High School; P., 6; M. Mitchell Ferguson 18 356 ia 
Tallahassee 

Leon County High School; P., 6; W. H. Marshall 48 1,291 i 
Tampa 

Academy of the Holy Names; Pr., 4; Sister Rita-Mary 8 116 ef 

Hillsborough High School; P., 3; Vivan Gaither 40... 1,840 * 

Thomas Jefferson High School; P., 4; D. W. Waters 38 967 1945 

Jesuit High School; Pr., 4; Rev. D. R. Lorig, S. J. 9 173 « Me 

H. B. Plant High School; P., 3; C. Phil Peters 32.5 823 2 

Sacred Heart Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Veronica of 

Mary 5 121 a 

Tarpon Springs High School; P., 6; J. F. Arnold 14 357 * 
Tavares High School; P., 6; H. Jennings Rou 7 148 * 
Titusville High School; P., 6; Irving B. Cody 9 165, Be 
Umatilla High School; P., 6; Ellis Moore 8 148 * 
Vero Beach High School; P., 6; Willard C. Chinn 23 474 *: 
West Palm Beach 

Palm Beach High School; P., 6; Howell L. Watkins 60 1,223 Ae 

St. Ann’s School; Pr., 4; Sister Angelo Marie, O.P. 8 134 = 
Winter Garden 

Lakeview High School; P., 6; Mrs. J. S. Kirton 16 340 * 
Winter Haven High School; P., 6; J. Milton Lewis 36 926 < 
Winter Park High School; P., 6; J. E. Smith 23 460 * 
Zephyrhills High School; P., 6; Paul B. L. Mitchell 8 154 * 

Total (Number of schools, 120) 2,505 54,335 
Average per school QI 453 
Se 
GEORGIA 

Adel 

Sparks-Adel High School; P., 4; Frank M. Hughes 14 346 * 
Albany; P., 3; J. O. Allen QI 461 * 
Alpharetta | 

Milton High School; P., 4; H. R. Adams 
rated; PY, S. Ch Hsia ee 1 nee 
Arlington; P., 4; M. W. Sessions 4 2 * 
Ashburn; P., 4; Sam Jones 6 ts * 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


a a se ee, 


GEORGIA—Continued 


Athens 
Athens High School; P., 4; Sam W. Wood 18 542 . 
University Demonstration School; P., 5; J. D. Salter 9 185 ~ 
Atlanta 
Boys’ High School; P., 3; H. O. Smith 32 866 i 
Atlanta: Central Night High School; P., 6; H. Reid 
Hunter 27 681 1946 
Fulton High School; P., 4; J. E. White 25 626 . 
Girls’ High School; P., 3; Miss Margaret Solomon Se, Rawle . 
Marist College High School; Pr., 6; Father P. H. 
Dagneau 12 281 be 
Napsonian High School; Pr., 4; Miss Thyrza S. 
Askew 9.5 180 
North Fulton High School; P., 4; Douglas G. 
MacRae 45 1,168 i 
Sacred Heart High School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Carolina 
Sanford 8 167 1943 
Tech High School; P., 3; W. O. Cheney AO Meh 207 - 
Washington Seminary; Pr., 4; Miss Emma B. Scott 26 230 fe 
West Fulton High School; P., 4; E. P. McIlwain 31 882 i 
Augusta 
Academy of Richmond County; P., 4; Eric W. Hardy 33 930 by 
Boys’ Catholic High School; Pr., 6; Brother 
Benedict 8 177 1943 
Tubman High School; P., 4; Lamar Woodward 42 1,036 bY 
Bainbridge; P., 4; E. G. Elcan 15 349 3 
Barnesville 
Gordon Military College High School; Pr., 4; G. B. 

Connell 18 375 . 
Blackshear; P., 4; C. V. Hodges 13 363 * 
Blakely 

Blakely-Union High School; P., 4; D. V. Spencer 8 113 é 
Blue Ridge; P., 4; J. Frank Harmon 6 120 ji 
Blythe; P., 4; R. K. Hood 5 40 
Brunswick . 

Glynn Academy; P., 4; R. A. Langston 30 810 : 
Buford; P., 4; A. L. Clark 7 156 
Cairo; P., 4; J. H. House aI 572 7945 
Calhoun; P., 4; Lamar Jackson 7 196 ‘ 
Camilla; P., 4; W. T. Burt , 8.5 156 
Canton; P., 4; N. R. Haworth 16 357 
Carrollton; P., 4; F. M. Chalker 10 260 Z 
Cartersville; P., 4; W. H. Brandon 9 207 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


GEORGIA—Continued 


Cedartown; P., 4; J. E. Purks QI 597 . 
Chamblee; P., 4; M. E. Smith II 253 5 
Chickamouga 

Gordon Lee High School; P., 4; C. E. Lancaster 10 150 
Claxton; P., 4; J. A. Mize II 251 * 
Cochran; P., 4; T. M. Purcell 8 171 
Collegeboro 

Georgia Teachers College High School; P., 4; 

John B. Burks 8.5 96 1945 
College Park 

College Park High School; P., 4; C. R. Brown 15 391 - 

Georgia Military Academy; Pr., 4; Major R. S. 

Rosser 31 514 bf 
Colquitt 
Miller County High School; P., 4; Pat M. Dyar 12 379 s 

Columbus 

Columbus High School; P., 4; Miss Annie V. Massey 30 710 . 

Jordan Vocational High School; P., 3; Frank C. 

David 39 898 1946 
Commerce; P., 4; O. W. Bellamy 8 185, * 
Conyers; P., 4; W. B. Crawford 9 243 1945 
Cordele; P., 4; D. H. Standard 10 209 + 
Covington; P., 4; M. C. Wiley 8 170 * 
Cuthbert; P., 4; W. M. Patterson 9 154 is 
Dalton; P., 4; C. G. Hale 23 683 s 
Dawson, P., 4; K. P. Kimbrough 7 128 * 
Decatur 

Boys’ High School; P., 4; T. G. Loudermilk 18.5 429 se 

Girls’ High School; P., 4; Miss Mary Burt 19.5 498 * 
Douglas; P., 4; T. H. Wall, Jr., 12 207 
Dublin; P., 3; L. H. Battle 14 227 be 
Eastanollee 

Setphens County High School; P., 4; T. F. Watson 16 313 he 
Eastman; P., 4; M. S. Harrison 7 140 * 
East Point ; 

Russell High School; P., 4; Roy Drukenmiller Ge). te hays . 
Eatonton; P., 4; Chas. C. Fincher, Jr. 10 170 1942 
Elberton; P., 4; W. M. Hardy, Jr. Il 301 PS 
Emory University 

Druid Hills High School; P., 4; Hayden C. Bryant 13 300 be 
Fairburn 


Campbell High School; P., 4; Dr. S. L. Lewis 
Fitzgerald; P., 4; Fred Ayers 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
GEORGIA—Continued 
Forsyth 
Mary Persons High School; P., 4; J. N. Mitchell II 230 1945 
Fort Gaines; P., 4; S. J. Smith 5 85 ‘ 
Fort Valley; P., 4; Ernest R. Anderson 10 197 d 
Gainesville 
Brenau Academy; Pr., 4; Miss Cecilia B. Branham 8 144 1941 
Gainesville High School; P., 4; C. J. Cheves is 453 * 
Riverside Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. James K. 

Mooney 38 724 * 
Greensboro; P., 4; C. C. Wills 10 193 < 
Griffin 

Griffin High School; P., 4; E. A. Crudup 18 324 e 

Spalding High School; P., 4; C. E. Wollet 20 579 1Q4t 
Hapeville; P., 4; John G. Lewis 15 390 . 
Hartwell; P., 4; Roy C. David 12 262 s 
Hawkinsville; P., 4; L. Hughes Browning 9 167 1945 
Hephzibah; P., 4; W. G. Robertson 6 62 i 
Hogansville; P., 4; C. O. Lam 10 207 “i 
Jackson; P., 4; S. W. Causey 10 237 1945 
Jesup 

Wayne County High School; P., 4; W. G. Nunn 15 248 55 
LaGrange; P., 4; B. A. Lancaster 17 502 5 
Lawrenceville; P., 4; J. G. Gower 7 144 bs 
Louisville; P., 4; M. R. Plaxco 7 83 * 
Lyons; P., 4; R. H. Panter II 225 1943 
Macon 

A. L. Miller High School; P., 3; H. S. Lasseter 29 752 3 

Lanier Senior High School for Boys; P., 3; 

A. J. Swann 23 646 * 
Madison; P., 4; W. L. Brookshire 8 180 - 
Marietta; P., 4; E. D. Covington 27 674 i 
McRae 

McRae-Helena High School; P., 4; A. O. Lunsford 4 ‘129 1945 
Metter; P., 4; J. C. Olliff 12 251 * 
Milledgeville 

Georgia Military College High School; Pr., 4; - 

Col. J. H. Jenkins 25 389 

Midway Vocational High School; P., 4; A. C. Mobley 8 123 bose 

Peabody High School; P., 4; Paul Carroll 12 165 : 
Millen; P., 4; R. M. Monts, Jr. ; II 237 : 
Monroe; P., 3; Horace P. Odom II 275 ‘ 
Montezuma; P., 4; W. H. Martin 7 95 i 
Moultrie; P., 4; Miss Ethel Adams 36 949 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
* 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


GEORGIA—Continued 
Mount Berry 


Berry Schools; Pr., 4; William Jesse Baird 24 301 ‘ 
Mount Vernon 

Brewton Parker Institute; Pr., 4; R. L. Robinson 9 126 1945 
Newnan; P., 3; W. H. Drake 14 234 5 
Norman Park 

Norman Park Institute; Pr., 4; Frank Clark 12 250 * 
Ocilla; P., 4; O. E. Hendley 12 232 1945 
Oglethorpe; P., 4; O. H. Hixon 6 83 ? 
Oxford 

Emory University Academy; Pr., 4; R. A. Thorne 9 96 x 
Pelham; P., 4; T. B. Clyburn, Jr. 8 214 x 
Perry; P., 4; E. P. Staples 10 191 “3 
Quitman; P., 4; Allen C. Smith 10 170 i 
Rabun Gap; Pr., 4; Robert H. Philp 10 116 ‘ 
Rome 

Darlington School; Pr., 4; E. L. Wright 18 234 be 

Rome High School; P., 4; J. J. Medlin 37 992 . 
Sandersville; P., 4; A. C. Dickey, Jr. eit 202 1943 
Savannah 

Benedictine Military High School; Pr., 4; ; 

Rev. Paul R. Milde 14 198 y 

Pape School; Pr., 6; Mrs. Florence Crane Norvell 9 102 - 

Savannah High School; P., 3; J. A. Varnedoe 42 1485 . 
Shannon 

Model High School; P., 4; R. H. Minor 8 197 1941 
Shellman; P., 4; J. B. Jenkins 5 fe) 
Smyrna ; 

Fitzhugh Lee High School; P., 4; R. A. Teasley 8 116 =. 1942 
Springfield 

Effingham Academy; P., 4; M. P. Campbell 5 84 1941 
Statesboro; P., 4; S. H. Sherman 12 245 es 
Summerville; P., 4; C. B. Akin 10 267 ‘ 
Swainsboro; P., 4; V. E. Glenn 14 282 2 
Sylvania; P., 4; H. S. Peek 10 192 a 
Tallapoosa, P., 4; A. B. Duncan 6 162 ‘ 
Tallulah Falls, Pr., 4; Frank Taylor 6 97 1945 
Tate; P., 4; Carroll T. Love 7 178 1945 
Tennille; P., 4; C. F. McCollum 8 129 x 
Thomaston 

Robert E. Lee Institute; P., 4; S. F. Burke * 
Thomasville; P., 3; H. R. Mahler re ae 194 
Thomson; P., 4; W. F. Blackmon II 239 > 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


GEORG!IA—Continued 


Tifton; P., 3; G. O. Bailey, Jr. I * 
Toccoa; P., 4; Thomas B. Conner . ee ‘é 
Valdosta; P., 4; Dr. A. G. Cleveland QI 536 id 
Vidalia; P., 4; W. P. Pickett 12 214 # 
Vienna; P., 4; Walter F. Stone 7 105 1942 
Washington; P., 4; Thomas Boyd, Jr. 10 179 Ms 
Waycross; P., 3; Dr. Ralph Newton 20 431 = 
Waynesboro; P., 4; J. B. Scoggins 9 181 : 
West Point; P., 4; W. T. Harrison a 125, zl 
Winder; P., 4; H. K. Adams ie ee 72 a 
Wrens; P., 4; O. G. Lancaster 7 125 + 
Young Harris; Pr., 4; J. W. Sharp 14 152 sf 
Total (Number of schools, 143) 2,109 48,349 
Average per school 15 338 
KENTUCKY 
Alva 
Black Star High School; P., 6; Mr. O. G. Roaden 9 213 . 
Anchorage 
Anchorage High School; P., 4; Mr. Richard Van- 
Hoose 15 282 . 
Ormsby Village High School; P., 6; 
Miss Anna B. Moss 10 120 : 
- Ashland; P., 3; Mr. H. L. Ellis 36 988 : 
Barbourville; P., 6; Mr. T. J. Jarvis 10 243 s 
Bardstown; P., 4; Mrs. Catherine G. Nichols 9 163 1945 
Beattyville 
Lee County High School; P., 4; Mr. Ray Sayler 10 209 2 
Bellevue; P., 6; Mr. George H. Wright 20 373 
Benham; P., 4; Mr. J. H. Boyd 9 129 bd 
Benton; P., 4; Mr. J. Ernest Fiser 8 199 * 
Berea 
Berea College Secondary School; Pr., 4; Mr. C. N. x 
Shutt 41 379 
Blackey . 
Stuart Robinson School; Pr., 4; Rev. W. L. Cooper 9 196 
Bowling Green 
Bowling Green Senior High School; P., 3; se 
Mr. H. B. Gray 15 295 
College High School; P., 6; Dr. C. H. Jaggers 16 294 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- eects 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


es nas Si 


KENTUCK Y—Continued 


Buechel 
Fern Creek High School; P., 4; Mr. O. M. 

Lassiter 10 202 s 
Campbellsville; P., 4; Mr. T. F. Hamilton 8 145 +d 
Carlisle; P., 6; Miss Nancy E. Talbert 10 195 - 
Carrollton; P., 4; Mr. Palmore Lyles 10 203 > 
Catlettsburg; P., 4; Mr. B. F. Kidwell 9 225 nA 
Central City; P., 6; Mr. Eugene Kifer 16 373 é 
Clay; P., 4; Mr. J. Edgar Pride 5 74 “ 
Columbia; P., 6; Miss Mary Lucy Lowe 12 320 be 
Coral Ridge 

Fairdale High School; P., 4; Mr. Charles W. Blake 4 176 ie 
Corbin; P., 3; Mr. H. A. Howard II 283 - 
Covington 

Beechwood High School; P., 6; Mr. W. R. Davis 8 193 

Covington Catholic High School; Pr., 4; 

Mr. Frederick C. Hartwich 5 138 ~ 
Dixie Heights High School; P., 6; Mr. G. K. Gregory 26 569 * 
Holmes High School; P., 6; Mr. Russell E. Helmick 61 1782 = 
La Salette Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Virginia 

Maria Baldrick 12 251 Ed 
Notre Dame Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Agnetis 22 452 “ 
Villa Madonna Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Aileen Lavell 8 104. 3 

Cynthiana; P., 4; Mr. W. H. Cason 7 113 : 
Danville; P., 6; Mr. J. Marvin Glenn 24 488 ‘ 
Dayton; P., 6; Mr. Edward J. Davis 20 475 a 
Earlington; P., 6; Mr. A. P. Prather ] 132 z 
Elizabethtown; P., 4; Mr. H. C. Taylor 9 178 by 
Erlanger 

Lloyd Memorial High School; P., 6; Mr. James I. 

Tichenor I 2 o 
Fort Thomas " Z 

Highlands High School; P., 6; Mr. R. V. Anderson 27 514 - 
Frankfort; P., 4; Mr. F. D, Wilkinson 15 327 * 
Franklin 

Franklin-Simpson Senior High School; P., 3; 

Mr. Herman Taylor II 214 a4 
Fulton; P., 4; Mr. W. L. Holland 9 188 bs 
Georgetown 

Garth High School; P., 6; Mr. K. G, Gillaspie 14 262 = 
Glasgow; P., 6; Mr. James T. Carman 17 411 » 
Greenville; P., 4; Mr. J. H. Harvey 10 193 . 
Harlan; P., 6; Mr. R. N. Finchum 18.5 552 . 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 
ee aaa 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 

IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


KENTUCK Y—Continued 


Harrodsburg; P., 4; Mr. J. K. Powell 12 222 +d 
Hazard; P., 4; Mr. Roy G. Eversole 13 313 * 
Henderson 

Barret Manual Training High School; P., 5; 

Mr. Archie Riehl 30 670 Y 
Hickman; P., 4; Mr. Bertrand P. Holley 6 104 ‘ 
Hindman; P., 4; Mr. Litten R. Singleton 12 2247 ed 
Hopkinsville; P., 5; Mr. Charles J. Petrie 23 464 
Horse Cave; P., 6; Mr. J. M. Dodson 5) 137 is 
Independence 

Simon Kenton High School; P., 6; Mr. F. D. Caton 23 519 A 
Irvine; P., 4; Mr. R. F. Flege 9 226 ™ 
Jeffersontown; P., 4; Mr. H. J. Priestley 12 210 . 
Jenkins; P., 4; Mr. Roger L. Wilson Il 246 ~ 
Lancaster; P., 6; Mr. C. D. Goodwin (Acting 

Principal) 8 197 - 
Latonia 

Holy Cross High School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Judith 10 199 y 
Lebanon; P ,4; Mrs. Lillian B. Johnston 9 142 <a 
Leitchfield; P., 4; Mr. W. B. Owen 5 83 : 
Lexington 
Henry Clay High School; P., 3; Mr. Duke W. Young 34. 697 . 
Lafayette High School; P., 6; Dr. H. L. Davis 48 976 e 

Saint Catherine Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Helen 

Constance Walker 6 123 : 

Sayre School; Pr., 4; Dr. K. E. St. Clair 10 30 _ 

University High School; P., 6; Mr. Lyman V. Ginger 14 IgI . 
Louisa; P., 3; Mr. Bascom Boyd 12 164 = 
Louisville 

Atherton High School; P., 3; Miss Emma J. Woerner Bitois ge: = 

duPont Manual Training High School; P., 3; Mr. " 

Frank J. Davis 44.5 1,069 i 

Holy Rosary Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Albertina 7 160 : 
Kentucky Home School; Pr., 5; Mrs. Hugh K. Bullitt 7) 78 
Loretto High School; Pr., 4; Sister Francis is 

Jane 7 147 

Louisville Collegiate School; Pr., 5; Miss Dorothy rs 

Graff 9 89 

Louisville Girls High School; P., 3; Mr. William F. é 

Coslow 38 956 

Louisville Male High School; P., 3; Mr. W. S. i 

Milburn 47 1,280 

Okolona High School; P., 4; Mr. T. T. Knight 15 364 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


Siri ee 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
* 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


KENTUCK Y—Continued 


Presentation Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Catherine 


Teresa Rapp 23 582 « 
Sacred Heart Academy; Pr. 4; Sister M. Carmel 21 207 - 
Shawnee High School; P., 3; Mr. Robert B. Clem 32 679 #2 
Ursuline Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Agnes 23 581 - 
Ludlow; P., 6; Mr. Arthur T. Tipton 20 330 * 
Lynch; P., 6; Mrs. Arthur H. Johnson 18 352 sf 
Lyndon 

Kentucky Military Institute; Pr., 4; Mr. O. O. Pillans 20 276 - 
Madisonville; P., 4; Mr. Sam B. Pollock 15 306 # 
Maple Mount 

Mount Saint Joseph Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. 

Lucita Greenwell 12 168 es 
Mayfield; P., 6; Mr. S. W. Douthitt 26 548 * 
Maysville; P., 6; Mr. Roy Knight 19 312 7 
Middlesboro; P., 4; Mr. Clyde T. Lassiter 19 435 va 
Midway 

Kentucky Female Orphan School; Pr., 6; Mr. Lewis 

A. Piper 13 201 s 

Millersburg 
Millersburg Military Institute; Pr., 4; 

Capt. Robert Drennan 9 110 * 
Monticello; P., 4; Mr. R. F. Peters 6 103 * 
Morehead 

Breckinridge Training School; P., 6; Mr. Chiles 

Van Antwerp 9 157 ; 
Morganfield; P., 4; Mr. Eberly Hammack 13 244 * 
Mount Sterling; P., 4; Mr. W. D. Smart 14 231 - 
Munfordville; P., 6; Mr. H. R. Riley 7 160 y 
Murray 

Murray High School; P., 6; Mr. Ed Filbeck 13 274 2 
Murray Training High School; P., 6; Mr. C. M. 

Graham 8 I 56 * 

Nazareth 

Nazareth Academy; Pr., 6; Sister Margaret Gertrude 23 109 sd 
Newport; P., 4; Mr. J. L. Cobb 32 648 bs 
Nicholasville; P., 6; Miss Hattie C. Warner 9 162 , 
Owensboro 

Owensboro High School; P., 4; Mr. J. W. Snyder 25 596 He 

Saint Frances Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Victoria Shea 9 250 * 
Owenton; P., 4; Mr. Cyrus E. Greene 7 153 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
KENTUCK Y— Continued 
Paducah 
Saint Mary’s Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Philip Neri 6 132 i 
Tilghman High School; P., 3; Mr. Walter C. Jetton 29 586 - 
Paintsville; P., 4; Mr. J. Matt Sparkman 9 206 's 
Paris; P., 6; Mr. F. A. Scott 18 365 * 
Pikeville 
Pikeville College Academy; Pr., 4; Mrs. Carl P. 
Hatcher II 50 
Pikeville High School; P., 4; Mr. T. W. Oliver 17 463 i 
Pineville; P., 6; Mr. George G. Gillingham 12 280 : 
Prestonsburg 
Prestonsburg and Floyd County High School; P., 4; 
Mr. Monroe Wicker 13 361 2 
Princeton 
Butler High School; P., 6; Mr. C. A. Horn 17 441 id 
Raceland; P., 4; Mr. E. B. Whalin 9 146 * 
Richmond 
Madison High School; P., 6; Mr. A. L. Lassiter 14 244 e 
Model High School; P., 6; Mr. Ben Ashmore 8 I51 te 
Russell; P., 3; Mr. Henry R. Evans 13 286 - 
Russellville; P., 6; Mr. Moss Walton II 252 “ 
Saint Catherine 
Saint Catherine Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Theodore II oa : 
Saint Vincent 
Saint Vincent Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Robert Mary 
Roberts 6 110 ba 
Shelbyville; P., 6; Mr. C. Bruce Daniel 12 273 i 
Somerset; P., 4; Mr. W. B. Jones 20 379 - 
Springfield; P., 4; Mr. Bennett R. Lewis i 120 
Stanford; P., 6; Mr. J. T. Embry 8 172 : 
Sturgis; P., 5; Mr. Williara T. McGraw 15 360 
Valley Station : 
Valley High School; P., 4; Mr. Bruce D. Brown QI 500 
Versailles 
Margaret Hall School; Pr., 5; The Rev. Mother ‘ 
Rachel II 41 ‘ 
Versailles High School; P., 6; Mr. Joe E. Sabel 15 400 
Williamsburg, P., 4; Mr. Joe M. Alsip 8 192 
Winchester 


Clark County High School; P., 4; Mr. Z. A. Horton 10 251 
Winchester High School; P., 4; Mr. Frank J. Ogden 12 184 1943 


Total (No of schools, 129) 1,967 40,611 
Average per school 15 315 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
LOUISIANA 
Abbeville; P., 4; G. J. Ledet 7 254 = 
Alexandria 

Bolton High; P., 4; S. M. Brame AZ ait yhis ve 

Poland (Rt. 2); P., 4; L. M. Nabours 4 40 * 
Amite; P., 4; W. E. Walker 10 220% = 
Arcadia; P., 4; E. R. Hester 7 117 * 
Athens; P., 4; T. Raymond Sage fs go * 
Baskin; P., 4; F. E. Lyles 6 69 * 
Bastrop; P., 4; S. G. Lucky 22 497 * 
Baton Rouge 

Central (Rt. 4); P., 6; J. A. Smith sit 238 * 

High School; P., 3; Miss Reine Alexander Efi, iI - 

Istrouma; P., 4; H. P. Overton 31 718 * 

Louisiana State School for the Blind; P., 4; 

W. C. Gill 8 17 ol, O46 

St. Joseph’s Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Veronica Io 199 * 

University Laboratory; P., 4; George H. Deer it 198 * 
Belcher; P., 6; W. G. Bailey in 57 * 
Bernice; P., 6; M. A. Price 9.83 198 1942 
Bienville; P., 4; Curtis Carpenter 5 49 * 
Bogalusa; P., 5; Harry W. Hoppen 31 721 * 
Bossier; P., 4; H. S. Jacks 18 354 1942 
Boyce; P., 4; C. R. Sanders v1 161 * 
Breaux Bridge 

Breaux Bridge; P., 3; Arthur J. Comier 8 118 = 

Cecilia (Rt. 1); P., 4; W. R. Angelle I 
Bunkie; P., 4; C. G. Snoddy 3 ye as 
Campti; P., 4; M. E. Wright 5 112 * 
Castor; P., 4; E. R. Minchew 7 131 * 
Cheneyville; P., 4; R. C. Hale 3 53 * 
Church Point; P., 4; T. L. Lougarre II 157 * 
Columbia; P., 4; T. B. Eubanks IO 197 oe 
Cotton Valley; P., 4; C. L. Coussons 8 149 * 
Coushatta; P., 4; P. H. Breedlove 10 206 * 
Covington High (formerly E. E. Lyons); P., 6; 

James Plummer 1580) ate * 
‘Crowley; P., 4; Guy P. Lucas 15 410 * 
Delhi; P., 4; P. B. Mangum 8 125 ton 
DeQuincy; P., 4; W. E. Pate 8 193 94 
Donaldsonville; P., 6; B. C. Alves Io 115 * 


Doyline; P., 4; E. O. Cooper 8 
Dutchtown; P., 4; H. J. Braud 7 ; 
Edgard; P., 4; Charles Broussard 6 ah 4 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED-=- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


LOUISIANA—Continued 


Elizabeth; P., 4; K. C. Smith 4 51 * 
Ferriday P., 4; Hough A. Bateman 8 148 z 
Forest Hill; P., 4; W. S. Campbell 5 60 c 
Franklin; P., 4; E. A. Crowell 11.5 185 4 
Franklinton High School; P., 6; H. R. Sylvest 14.5 363 1945 
Gibsland; P., 4; H. L. Nobles 6 71 * 
Gilbert; P., 4; B. R. Gunn 6 112 ba 
Glenmore; P., 4; George Mays 9 140 < 
Gonzales; P., 4; C. E. Manning 9 176 1942 
Greenwood; P., 4; D. D. Shelby 8 15, 
Gretna; P., 4; Alvin G. Gehring 14 331 ig 
Gueydan; P., 4; T. L. Bush 12 178 * 
Hammond 

Hammond High School; P., 4; M. H. Bardwell 1 213 - 

Southeastern Louisiana College Training School 

P., 4; Lyman L. Jones 6.5 49 1945 

Haynesville; P., 4; R. W. Atkins 15 287 a 
Homer; P., 4; H. G. Robinson 13 276 * 
Hosston; P., 4; Donald Roe 4 39 i 
Houma 

Terrebonne; P., 5; Charles A. LeBlanc 34 941 * 
Ida; P., 6; G. M. Middleton 7 96 ‘ 
Independence; P., 4; T. B. Pugh, Jr. II 1g2 ‘ 
Jeanerette; P., 5; W. L. Colvin 8 126 : 
Jennings; P., 4; J. T. Simmons 13 327 
Jonesville i 

Block; P., 4; F. H, Shiel 8 105 
Kenner; P., 4; S. J. Barbre 6 96 . 
Kentwood; P., 4; A. B. Davis 8 134 ‘ 
Kinder; P., 4; R. G. Hanchey 6 118 K 
Lafayette; P., 3; Robert E. Chaplin 26.5 652 
Lake Charles ; 

High School; P., 4; G. W. Ford 23 546 7s 

LaGrange; P., 4; J. J. Verret 10 243 
Lake Providence; P., 5; J. W. Harris 10 186 i 
LeCompte; P., 4; Bryon L. Stafford 7 167 : 
Leesville; P., 4; A. H. Nanney 10 197 
Lisbon; P., 4; F. H. Brock 5 39 : 
Logansport; P., 4; Jack R. Gamble 8 85 : 
Longstreet; P., 4; R. A. Wagley 4 34 i 
Lutcher; P., 4; J. F. Guglielmo, Jr. 13 187 % 
Manghan; P., 4; T. A. Judd 10 209 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
LOUISIANA—Continued 

Mansfield; P., 4; Jesse J. Webb 12 174 ie 
Many; P., 4; F. E. Salter II 156 ‘ 
Maringouin 

Shady Grove; P., 5; P. E. Marioneaux 4 110 * 
Marion; P., 6; J. W. Melton 9 124 * 
Markesville; P., 4; Ben F. LaBorde ei 233 3 
Marrero High School; P., 4; Joseph J. Martina 9 205 1945 
Mer Rouge; P., 5; C. W. Montgomery 5 6 * 
Minden 

Harris (Rt. 2); P., 4; Henry A. Smith As 24 * 

High School; P., 4; J. L. Cathcart 18 298 = 
Monroe 

Neville; P., 4; Paul J. Neal 10 264. we 

Ouachita Parish; P., 4; Jack Hayes 43. 1,105 = 
Mooringsport; P., 3; Lloyd E. Walker E. Walker 5 46 * 
Morgan City; P., 6; L. T. Holmes 10 234. 1942 
Napoleonville; P., 4; William P. Blanchard 6 105 * 
Natchitoches; P., 4; A. B. Simpson 20 289 * 
New Iberia; P., 4; Hilda Roberts 25 504 * 
New Orleans 

Alcee Fortier; P., 4; John R. Conniff 39 743 * 

Academy of the Sacred Heart; Pr., 4; (Mother) 

Marie Deslattes 17 125 Re 
Eleanor McMain; P., 4; Miss Alice A. Leckert 45 goo * 
Holy Cross; Pr., 4; Brother Owen, C.S.C. 24 586 * 
Isidore Newman; Pr., 6; Clarence C. Henson 26 406 * 
Jefferson; (Rt. 2); P., 5; J. V. Fairchild 9 147 * 
Jesuit; Pr., 4; Rev. W. Patrick Donnelly, S. J. 27 651 * 
John McDonogh; P., 4; Miss Josephine Thomas 44 958 * 
Louise S. McGehee; Pr., 4; Mrs. Nina Preot Davis 14 103 * 
Martin Behrman; P., 4; James N. Poche 26 423 2 
Metairie Ridge; P., 4; Paul J. Hubbell 18 352 ‘ 
Metairie Park Country Day; Pr., 6; Ralph E. 

Boothby 13 103 * 
Most Holy Name of Jesus; Pr., 4; Sister M. Kevin 
Se R.S.M. : ; 4 88 1946 

. Joseph’s Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Anthelma 

S.8.J. II 220 
Samuel J. Peters; P., 4; Joseph S. Kluchin 28 531 1942 
Sophie B. Wright; P., 4; Miss Eleanor E. Riggs 32 590 "e 
St. Mary’s Dominican High School; Pr., 4; Sister 

Mary Teresa Mittelbronn, O.P. 15 338 = 


* See note, page 164. 
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LOUISIANA—Continued 


Ursuline; Pr., 4; Mother Lea Kearney, O.S.U. 13 130 s 

Warren Easton; P., 4; Henry M. Vosbein 37 405 * 
Oakdale High; P., 4; A. W. Durham 13 258 . 
Oil City; P., 3; W. F. Bozeman 8 72 4 
Patterson; P., 6; P. S. Bauer 4 52 * 
Pelican; P., 4; A. E. Robinson 6 130 f 
Plaquemine; P., 4; S. L. Crownover 14 78 - 
Ponchatoula; P., 4; W. E. Butler 20 366 is 
Rayne; P., 5; Irene M. Petitjean 9 252 z 
Rayville; P., 4; R. S. Hargis 16 342 x 
Reserve 

Leon Godchaux High; P., 4; E. L. Granier 13 2907 x 
Ringgold; P., 4; L. V. Noles 4 93 nf 
Romeville; P., 4; P. M. Johnson 3 51 7 
Ruston; P., 4; H. E. Townsend 24 549 i 
St. Francisville 

Julius Freyhan; P., 4; Robert. E. Watson 6 75 he 
St. Gabriel; P., 4; J. L. Harbourt 5 76 x 
St. James; P., 4; John D. Lambremont 7 131 - 
St. Martinville High School; P., 4; G. R. Eastin 9 213 1942 
Saline; P., 4; G. E. Rogers 5 67 - 
Shreveport 

C. E. Byrd; P., 4; Grover C. Koffman “1 1,468 a 

Fair Park; P., 4; E. L. Alberson 51 «1,238 - 

St. John’s High School; Pr., 4; Rev. F. L. 

Janssen, S. J. 15 219 4 
St. Vincent’s High School; Pr., 4; Sister Mary 
Cornelia 14. 189 bd 

Sicily Island; P., 5; C. B. Coney 6 106 A 
Simsboro; P., 4; Morelle Emmons 5 59 1942 
Slidell; P., 4; L. V. McGinty 9 173 b/ 
Springhill; P., 4; R. O. Machen 13 238 J 
Sulphur; P., 4; B. S. Walker 17 422 A 
Summerfield; P., 4; H. H. McKinney F 49 z 
Tallulah; P., 4; R. L. Moncrief II 167 > 
Thibodaux High School; P., 4; A. L. Naquin 14 210 1946 
Tioga; P., 4; E. H. Aiken 10 176 _ 
Ville Platte; P., 4; J. D. Lafleur 13 240 ey 
Vinton; P., 4; John M. LeTard 8 141 ‘ 
Vivian; P., 4; C. L. Mackey 19 250 
Welsh; P., 4; Geo. Cousin, Jr. 9 149 Z 
Westwego; P., 4; Stella E. Worley 12 222 


* See note, page 164. 
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White Castle; P., 4; S. E. Owen 8 163 
Winnfield High School; P., 4; W. D. Walker 15 254 1946 
Winnsboro; P., 4; William B. Glover 13 249 ; 
Wisner; P., 4; W. R. Middleton 6 82 ‘i 
Zachary; P., 6; J. I. Daniel, Jr. 75s 
Total (Number of schools, 150) 2,035 38,956 
Average per school 14 260 
ee ee ES ee eee 
MISSISSIPPI 

Aberdeen; P., 4; O. N. Darby II 231 ¢ 
Amory; P., 6; J. M. Caughman 16 277 * 
Bay St. Louis 

High School; P., 4; S. J. Ingram 9 159 ‘i 

St. Joseph; Pr., 4; Sister Marie Blanche 5 go m 

St. Stanislaus; Pr., 4; Brother Casimir 13 229 . 
Belzoni; P., 4; Sale Lilly 9 163 ki? 
Bentonia 

Anding Central; P., 6; O. N. Cooper 9 215 1945 
Biloxi; P., 3; George W. Ditto ie) 398 % 
Brookhaven; P., 4; C. H. Lipsey 13 284 * 
Brooklyn 

(Forrest Co. A.H.S.); P., 4; A. C. Webb 12 214 * 
Canton; P., 4; C. A. Johnson II 246 Me 
Charleston; P., 4; Victor Reed 13 233 by 
Chatawa 

St. Mary of the Pines; Pr., 4; Sister M. Winfried 12 172 x 
Clarksdale; P., 4; H. B. Heidelberg 16 340 . 
Cleveland; P., 4; W. J. Parks 20 243 * 
Clinton; P., 6; S. M. Crain 10 198 » 
Columbia; P., 4; J. O. Snowden 13 358 ; 
Columbus 

Stephen D. Lee; P., 4; C. N. Brandon 22 494 * 


Corinth; P., 4; Hal Anderson 
Crosby; P., 6; Carl S. Wilson 


Crystal Springs; P., 4; E. F. Puckett 12 260 

Drew; P., 4; A. W. James 10 193 % 
Durant; P., 4; C. H. Carruth, Jr. 7 go % 
Ellisville 


Jones Co. A.H.S.; P., 4; J. B. Young 


* See note, page 164. 
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Flora; P., 6; V. L. Bigham, Jr. 7 100 ‘ 
Goodman 

Holmes Co. A.H.S.; P., 3; R. M. Branch II 69 . 
Greenville; P., 6; Dr. F. W. Murphy 35 875 : 
Greenwood; P., 3; E. S. Bowlus 18 317 . 
Grenada; P., 4; John Rundle 12 280 = 
Gulfport 

High School; P., 4; B. Frank Brown 24 664. 

Gulf Coast Mil. Aca.; Pr., 6; Major J. E. Belka 18 300 
Hattiesburg 

High School; P., 6; S. H. Blair 26 =61 028 = 

Demonstration (S.T.C.); P., 6; C. L. McQuagge 9 167 : 
Hazlehurst; P., 4; J. J. Turner II 250 1942 
Hernando; P., 6; Cecil F. Myers 9 158 be 
Hollandale; P., 6; C. L. Crawley 8 145 ts 
Holly Springs; P., 6; H. E. Worley 8 161 ny 
Horn Lake; P., 6; C. M. Elmore 7 182 = 
Houston; P., 4; S. F. Smith 8.74 265 a 
Indianola; P., 4; Thomas F. Dungan 8 138 x 
Itta Bena 

B. G. Humphreys; P., 6; C. H. Murphey 8 125 : 
Jackson 

Central; P., 3; Kirby P. Walker AOmmnTe tS 
Jonestown; P., 6; H. P. Hathorn 6 69 1943 
Kosciusko; P., 4; Tom S. Hines 12 281 ‘Y 
Laurel 

Geo. S. Gardiner; P., 3; R. H. Watkins 26 445 x 
Leland; P., 6; W. E. Bufkin 14 245 af 
Lexington; P., 4; W. B. Kenna 8 115 i 
Louisville; P., 4; J. M. Pearson 12 301 i 
Magnolia; P., 4; James T, Coleman 8 149 : 
Marks; P., 6; J. B. Lesley 6 147 . 
McComb; P., 4; D. L. Blackwelder 14 334. i 
Meridian; P., 4; Dr. H. M. Ivy 65. 1,201 
Merigold; P., 6; Fred W. Young 4) IOI 
Moorhead 4 

Sunflower A.H.S.; P., 4; W. B. Horton 13 159 : 
Moss Point; P., 3; A. L. Monroe 10 218 " 
Natchez; P., 4; W. H. Braden . 22 409 2 
New Albany; P., 6; W. P. Daniel 12 274 ss 
Newton; P., 4; E. L. Morgan 10 QI x 
Okolona; P., 6; J.E.R. Saunders 9 179 


* See note, page 164. 
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Oxford 

University High; P., 6; R E. Keye 15 322 + 
Pascagoula; P., 4; Thos. R. Wells sy) 593 194! 
Pass Christian; P., 4; Frank L. French 7 gI a 
Philadelphia; P., 4; S. A. Brasfield 9 201 c 
Picayune; P., 6; Dr. J. H. Napier, Jr. 7 405 i 
Poplarville 

Pearl River A.H.S.; P., 3; R. D. McLendon 13 207 1945 
Port Gibson 

Chamberlain-Hunt Acad.; Pr., 4; J. S. Vandiver 5 49 1946 
Raymond 

Hinds Co. A.H.S.; P., 3; G. M. McLendon 16 189 4 
Rolling Fork; P., 6; H. G. Fenton 8 124 me 
Rosedale; P., 6; C. O. Brunson 5 105 4 
Ruleville; P., 4; C. L. Milling 9 99 * 
Sardis; P., 6; C. E. Hayman 9 164 * 
Scooba 

Kemper Co. A.H.S.; P., 4; Cruce Stark 12 73 a 
Senatobia; P., 6; L. W. Tanner 5 129 1943 
Shaw; P., 4; Frank Hough II 94 a? 
Starkville; P., 4; J. W. Overstreet 12 243 - 
Summit; P., 6; H. C. Hemphill 6 66 < 
Sumner; P., 6; C. S. Bigham 5 50 z 
Tchula; P., 5; W. R. Huddleston 6 85 * 
Tunica (Tunica Co.); P., 4; J. T. Schultz 8 117 % 
Tupelo; P., 3; T. M. Milam 16 252 E 
Tylertown; P., 5; Jim C. Barnett 9 167 1Q4I 
Vicksburg 

All Saints Academy; Pr., 4; Rev. W. G. Christian 19 82 i 

Carr Central; P., 6; H. V. Cooper 29 636 * 
Water Valley; P., 4; J. N. Bell 9 134 ‘ 
Wesson 

Copiah- Lincoln A.H.S.; P., 3; J. M. Ewin I 
West Point; P., 4; B. D. eoree 2 : eS ne 


10 201 
Winona; P., 4; Robert H. Taylor 8 163 * 


Yazoo City; P., 4; R. J. Koonce 


10 256 * 
Total (Number of schools, 88) 1,162 22,584 
Average per school 13 257 


* See note, page 164. 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Albemarle; P., 4; H. C. McFadyen 
Arden 

Christ School; Pr., 6; David P. Harris 
Asheville 


Academy of St. Genevieve; Pr., 4; Mother Margaret 


Potts 


Lee H. Edwards; P., 4; Mrs. Beulah R. Hoffman 


Asheville School; Pr., 6; David R. Fall 
Badin; P., 4; P. M. Dulin 
Belmont 


Belmont Abbey; Pr., 4; Rev. Cuthbert E. Allen 
Sacred Heart Academy; Pri., 4; Sister M. Maura 


Boone 
Appalachian High; P., 4; Herbert Wey 
Buie’s Creek 
Campbell College; Pr., 4; Leslie H. Campbell 
Burlington; P., 3; James A. Gerow 
‘Chapel Hill; P., 4; C. W. Davis 
‘Charlotte 
Central Senior High; P., 3; John C. Otts, Jr. 
Harding; P., 5; James R. Hawkins 
Concord; P., 4; Ralph A. Glenn 
Durham; P., 4; C. E. Cooke 
Him City; P.5 5; P. YT. Fugate 
Elizabeth City; P., 4; J. G. McCracken 
Farmville; P., 3; J. H. Moore 
Fayetteville; P., 4; V. R. White 
Gastonia; P., 4; Frank L. Ashley 
Goldsboro; P., 3; C. W. Twiford 
“Greensboro 
Curry Demonstration School; P., 6; Carl W. 
McCartha 
Greensboro Senior; P., 3; A. P. Routh 
Greenville; P., 6; O. E. Dowd 
Hamlet; P., 4; H. M. Kyzer 
‘Hendersonville 
Blue Ridge; Pr., 6; J. R. Sandifer 
Fassifern; Pr., 6; S. L. Woodward 
Hendersonville; P., 4; H. M. Davis 
High Point; P., 4; D. P. Whitley 
Kannapolis : 
Cannon High School; P., 4; J. L. Dupree 
Kings Mountain; P., 4; J. E. Huneycutt 


* See note, page 164. 
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NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 


Laurinburg; P., 4; D. K. Pittman 13 194 1946 
Lenior; P., 4; H. C. Sisk 15 347 5 
Lexington; P., 3; William D. Payne 18 407 ‘ 
Lumberton; P., 4; B. E. Lohr 10 268 * 
Monroe 

Walter Bickett High; P., 4; W. R. Kirkman 8 157 * 
Montreat; Pr., 4; Dr. Margaret Spencer 19 203 bi 
Mooresville; P., 3; R. R. Morgan 14 350 S 
Morehead City; P., 3; H. L. Joslyn 8 171 1946 
Morganton; P., 4; J. E. Gardner QI 557 i 
Mount Airy; P., 4; H. M. Finch 15 422 * 
North Wilkesboro; P., 3; Paul S. Cragan 9 197 be 
Oak Ridge; Pr., 4; T. O. Wright 14 173 be 
Raleigh 

Hugh Morson; P., 4; D. W. Sanders 25 617 bg 

Needham Broughton; P., 4; H. A. Helms 30 748 x 

Methodist Orphanage; Pr., 4; B. M. Madison 4 65 = 

Peace Preparatory; Pr., 2; W. C. Pressly 4 27 * 

Saint Mary’s School; Pr., 3; Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank 23 129 ua 

State School for the Blind; P., 4; T. E. Stough 4 28 * 
Reidsville; P., 4; C. C. Lipscomb 17 461 194% 
Roanoke Rapids; P., 5; J. W. Talley 32 822 
Rockingham; P., 4; Miss Kate Finley ; 19 548 * 
Rocky Mount; P., 4; D. S. Johnson 30 783 * 
Salemburg 

Pineland School and Edwards Military H; Pr., 4; 

W. J. Jones 14 190 * 

Salisbury 

Boyden; P., 4; J. W. Gaddy, Jr. 28 578 * 
Sanford; P., 5; M. A. McLeod 18 428 * 
Shelby; P., 4; J. G. Hagaman 18 471 1942 
Southern Pines; P., 4; A. C. Dawson, Jr. 9 121 * 
Statesville; P., 3; J. W. Wheeler 15 289 I 
Tarboro; P., 4; M. M. Wetzel 9 204 es 
Washington; P., 4; E. S. Johnson 15 66 mie 
Wilmington w EA: 

New Hanover High; P., 4; T. T. Hami 
ad z 4 amilton, Jr. 69 1,439 * 

Charles L. Coon High; P., 4; Geo. S. Willard, Jr. 24 586 “ 


* See note, page 164. 
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NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 


Winston-Salem 


James A. Gray; P., 4; J. A. Woodward 20 
John W. Hanes; P., 5; R. S. Haltiwanger 18 
R. J. Reynolds; P., 4; C. R. Joyner 40 
Salem Academy; Pr., 4; Miss Mary A. Weaver 9 
Total (Number of schools, 68) 1,280 
Average per school 19 


PUPILS 


555 
364 
1,077 
95 


29,195 
429 


189 


ACCRED- 
ITED * 


oa ae 


ee 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Abbeville; P., 4; C. H. Tinsley II 
Aiken; P., 6; L. K. Hagood 16 
Bamberg 
Carlisle; Pr., 4; J. F. Risher 13 
Batesburg 
Batesburg-Leesville; P., 4; A. L. Bradley 16 
Beaufort; P., 6; O. K. McDaniel 14 
Bennettsville; P., 4; F. W. Thomas nat 
Camden; P., 4; J. G. Richards, Jr. 16 
Charleston 
Ashley Hall; Pr., 4; Mary V. McBee 14 
High School (Boys); P., 4; A. B. Rhett, Supt. H. O. 
Strohecker, Principal 22 
Memminger (Girls); P., 6; A. B. Rhett, Supt. 
G. C. Rogers, Principal 31 
Porter Military Academy; Pr., 4; P. M. Thrasher 13 
Cheraw; P., 4; J. K. McCown 9 
Chester; P., 4; M. E. Brockman 18 
Clinton 
High School; P., 6; W. R. Anderson, Jr. 17 
Thornwell; Pr., 6; B. S. Pinson 5 
Columbia 
Dreher; P., 3; A. C. Flora, Superintendent, 
D. L. McCormac, Principal 30 
High School; P., 4; A. C. Flora, Superintendent 
J. F. Alliston, Principal 51 
University; P., 5; A. C. Flora, Supertintendent 
A. F. Hafner, Principal 17 
Conway; P., 5; C. B. Seaborn 29 
Darlington; P., 4; H. A. Marshall 15 


* See note, page 164. 
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Denmark; P., 6; A. J. Richards 8 143 a 
Dillon; P., 4; J. V. Martin 12 287 be 
Duncan; P., 5; D. R. Hill 14 294 * 
Easley; P., 4; W. M. Scott 26 612 2 
Florence; P., 4; J. W. Moore 26 565 
Gaffney; P., 4; L. F. Carson 29 764 " 
Georgetown; P., 4; W. C. Bynum 15 329 oa 
Greenville 

High School; P., 3; W. F. Loggins, Superintendent 

M. T. Anderson, Principal 52 1,028 = 

Parker; P., 4; L. P. Hollis, Superintendent 

T. M. Nelson, Principal BOn SIE Gto * 
Greenwood; P., 5; J. C. Turner, Supertintendent 

W. W. Benson, Principal 42 1,026 = 
Greer; P., 4; R. L. Stuart 19 509 fe 
Hartsville; P., 4; J. C. Holler 25 556 He 
Kershaw; P., 5; H. A. Lynch 12 226 - 
TLatta; P., 5; B. F. Carmichael 12 260 1943 
Laurens; P., 6; C. K. Wright 17 488 * 
McColl; P., 5; D. C. Barber II 186 * 
McCormick 

De La Howe; Pr., 5; E. F. Gettys 7 103 * 
Mullins; P., 5; L. B. McCormick 13 305 * 
Navy Yard 

Chicora; P., 5; G. H. Garrett 2 
Newberry; P., 4; O. B. Cannon a ie Be 
North Augusta; P., 4; Paul Knox 9 QII * 
North Charleston; P., 5; G. H. Garrett 30 750 * 
‘Orangeburg; P., 5; A. J. Thackston 26 500 * 
Piedmont; P., 4; H. A. Loftis, Acting Superintendent 9 182 1943 
Rock Hill 

High School; P., 5; W. C. Sullivan 29 803 * 

Winthrop Training; P., 5; R. E. Blakely, 

Acting Superintendent 9 131 * 
Spartanburg; P., 3; E. B. Hallman 5 tetany * 
St. Mattews; P., 5; R. D. Zimmerman, Jr. II 168 ¥ 
Summerville; P., 5; J. H. Spann Io 217 * 
Sumter; P., 4; E. R. Crow 27 559 * 
Union; P., 4; T. C. Jolly 20 402 * 


* See note, Page 164. 


} Maintained earlier membership in the Association but was out of iati i 
before the date printed.—Epiror., mami sie 
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SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 


Wellford 
Wellford-Lyman-Tucapau; P., 4; Paul E. Gravely 9 214 
Williston-Elko; P., 4; C. K. Ackerman 9 125 
tWinnsboro 
Mt. Zion Institute; P., 5; W. B. Southerlin 14 306 
Woodruff; P., 4; S. C. Brissie 15 428 
Total (Number of schools, . . .) 1,084 24,461 


Average per school 20 445 


ACCRED- 
ITED * 


1943 
* 


a 


TENNESSEE 
Alcoa; P., 4; V. F. Goddard 10 248 
Arlington 
Bolton High School; P., 6; Mrs. Louise B. Barret 7 168 
Ashland City 
Cheatham County Central High School; P., 6; 
George N. Dove 10.5 256 
Bartlett 


Nicholas Blackwell High School; P., 4; H. I. Roland 19 430 
Baxter 


Baxter Seminary; P., 4; Dr. Harry L. Upperman ey 311 
Bell Buckle 

Webb School; Pr., 6; William R. Webb 8 141 
Benton 

Polk County High School; P., 4; R. M. Blair 9 181 
Bristol 

Bristol Tennessee High School; P., 4; J. A. Barksdale 23 459 
Carthage 

Smith County High School; P., 4; E. G. Rogers II 243 
Chattanooga 

Baylor School, The; Pr., 6; H. B. Barks 24 205 

Central High School; P., 4; S. E. Nelson 73. 1,942 

Girls’ Prep. School; Pr., 6; Mrs. Katherine S. Clark 10 145 

High School; P., 3; Creed F. Bates 32 829 

McCallie School, The; Pr., 6; Dr. S. J. McCallie 29 401 

Notre Dame High School; Pr., 4; Sr. Jane Frances 8 143 
Clarksville; P., 4; D. W. Howard 29 689 

- Collegedale ; 

Collegedale Academy; Pr., 4; D. C. Ludington 19 169 

Collierville; P., 6; Herman Osteen TY 217 


*See note, page 164. 
fSee note, page 190. 
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Columbia 

Central High School; P., 4; W. J. Field 23 624 < 

Military Academy; Pr., 6; Col. C. A. Ragsdale 24 382 5 
Concord 

Farragut High School; P., 6; R. E. Graham 12 281 ns 
Cookeville 

Central High School; P., 4; Lester King 15 402 1946 
Copperhill; P., 4; J. M. Reedy m, 107 pe 
Covington 

Byars-Hall High School; P., 4; A. F. Bridges 14 349 * 
Dayton 

Rhea Central High Sschool; P., 4; Lowell W. Crane 13.5, “205 1945 
Donelson; P., 4; John H. Tucker 10 197 1942 
Ducktown; P., 4; M. L. Jones 4 152 * 
Dyersburg; P., 4; C. M. Walker 23 615 * 
Elizabethton; P., 4; S. P. Hyder 22.2 590 “ 
Erwin 

Unicoi County High School; P., 4; Roy E. Clarke 23 503 4 
Fountain City 

Central High School; P., 4; Miss Hassie K. Gresham 43. 1,318 bg 
Franklin 

Battle Ground Academy; Pr. 6; G. M. Eddington 8 134 * 

High School; P., 4; Daly Thompson 15 283 1942 
Gallatin; P., 4; H. H. Burrum 14.5 306 a3 
Germantown 

M. C. Williams High School; P., 4; Ralph B. Hunt 8 147 
Goodlettsville; P., 4; G. C. Carney 10 189 he 
Hartsville 

Trousdale County High School; P., 4; I. C. Pullias 12 157 - 
Henderson 

Chester County High School; P., 4; T. H. Williams 15 343 hy 
Hendersonville; P., 4; Oakley Massey 75 oak ok 1943 
Humboldt; P., 4; C. E. Brock 13 270 1942 
Jacksboro : 

Central High School; P., 4; Acte L. Sharp 10 181 * 
Jackson 

High School; P., 3; D. E. Ray 19 486 * 

North Side High School; P., 4; C. J. Huckaba 12.5 298 I 
Jellico; P., 4; David J. Harkness 9 227 Pe 
Johnson City 

Science Hill High School; P., 3; C. Howard McCorkle 28 621 - 
Kingsport 

Dobyns-Bennett High School; P., 4; Kenneth E. Pitts 36 822 es 


* See note, page 164. 
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TENNESSEE—Continued 


Knoxville 

High School; P., 3; W. E. Evans 69 1,466 

Young High School; P., 4; Sam A. Duff 23 680 
LaFollette; P., 4; L. Hope Dossett 12.6 351 i 
Lawrenceburg 

Lawrence County High School; P., 4; E. O. Coffman 18 5II bi 
Lebanon 

Castle Heights Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. H. L. 

Armstrong 25 403 * 

High School; P., 4; Miss Gladys Deakins iy) 452 1945 
Lewisburg 

Marshall County High School; P., 4; J. W. Zumbro 2 271 bd 
Livingston 

Livingston Academy; P., 4; R. A. Prather 15 374 * 
McMinnville 

Central High School; P., 4; Allen McCormick 18 515 1941 
Manchester 

Central High School; P., 4; Joe F. Patch 12 302 1946 
Martin; P., 4; Robert Marshall 13 241 1945 
Maryville; P., 4; R. A. Harper 18 335 * 
Memphis 

Catholic High School for Boys; Pr., 4; Rev. J. A. 

Elliott 12 205 1946 
Central High School; P., 3; Charles P. Jester AB 415228 * 
Christian Brothers College; Pr., 4; Brother 

Lawrence David 19 545 : 
Humes High School; P., 3; D. M. Hilliard 31 631 “ 
Lausanne School; Pr., 4; Mrs. Emma DeSaussure Jett 9 52 rs 
Messick High School; P., 3; Thomas H. Grinter 16 451 
Miss Hutchison’s School; Pr., 4; Miss Mary Grimes 

Hutchison 10 128 bd 
South Side High School; P., 4; H. H. Gunse 33 946 x 
St. Agnes Academy; Pr., 6; Sister. M. Suzanne ‘ II 200 " 
St. Mary’s School; Pr., 4; Miss Helen A, Loomis 5 50 
Technical High School; P., 3; J. L. Highsaw 38.5 1,047 
Treadwell High School; P., 3; W. L. Maybry 16 409 1943 

Middleton; P., 4; Durrell D. Martin 7 143 

Millington : 
Central High School; P., 4; William L. Osteen 13 254 3 

Morristown; P., 3; Carl T. Vance 15 292 

Mt. Pleasant ; 
Hay Long High School; P., 4; Dudley S. rannen 12 268 

Murfreesboro ‘ 
Central High School; P., 4; B. E. Hobgood 20 429 


* See note, page 164. 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


TENNESSEE—Continued 


Nashville 
Central High School; P., 4; W. E. Lowe 30 704 * 
David Lipscomb Prep. School; Pr., 4; Max Hamrick 14 206 * 
Duncan College Prep. School; Pr., 4; Marvin T. 
Duncan 8 120 * 
East Nashville High School; P., 3; Wm. Henry Oliver 30 639 iy 
Father Ryan High School; Pr., 4; Rev. Francis R. 
Shea 12 205 be 
Hillsboro High School; P., 4; John Koen 23 487 1941 
Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational School; P., 3; 
J. H. Cochran 23 379 s 
Isaac Litton High School; P., 4; J. K. Brown 31 7907 a 
Montgomery Bell Academy; Pr., 6; R. L. Sager II 174 - 
Peabody Demonstration School; Pr., 6; J. E. Windrow 14 324 ; 
St. Bernard Academy; Pr. 4; Sr. Mary Agnes 8 97 4 
St. Cecilia Academy; Pr., 4; Sr. Anne Frances 8 105 
Tennessee Industrial School; P., 6; J. B. Calhoun 14 262 i 
Ward-Belmont School; Pr., 4; Miss Susan S. Souby 25 315 * 
West End High School; P., 6; W. H. Yarbrough 29 641 
Norris; P., 4; Charles Oliver 12 Ig! z 
North Chattanooga 
peak Bank High School; P., 6; A. P. Stewart 20 436 1Q41 

ak Ridge; P., 4; E. C. Cunningham 
Old Hickory g 43 773 1945 

DuPont High School; P., 4; C. P. Ferguson 17 452 194! 
Paris 

E, W. Grove High School; P., 4; Charles G. Pitner 17 372 * 
Petersburg 

Morgan School, The; Pr., 4; Ernest F. Baulch II 168 1940 
Pleasant Hill 

Pleasant Hill Academy; P., 4; Walter Mueller 
Portland ies ie ue iad 

Sumner County High School; P., 4; C. O. Jett 10 214 - 
Pulaski 

Giles County High School; P., 4; R. B. Stone 14 2096 ” 
Rockwood; P., 4; T. R. Eutsler 9 214 1942 
St. Andrews 

St. Andrew’s School; Pr., 6; Rev. Wm R. D. 

Turkington 6 gt * 

Sewanee 

St. Mary’s School; Pr., 6; Josephine S. Latch 6 39 * 

Military Academy; Pr., 6; Col. C. A. Fasick 20 219 “ 
Springfield; P., 4; Philip B. Bell 13 240 * 


* See note, page 164. 
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IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
TENNESSEE—Continued 
Sweetwater 
Tennessee Military Institute; Pr., 5; Col. C. R. 

Endsley 12 104. & 
Tiptonville; P., 4; Lloyd E. Thomas 8 125 e 
Tullahoma; P., 4; Carl J. Chaney 12 281 1946 
Tyner; P., 6; C. C. Burgner 22 481 * 
Union City; P., 4; T. D. Ozment 13 237 9! 
Whitehaven; P., 4; F. S. Elliott 24 652 “ 
Whiteville; P., 4; Myrtis Keller 5.5 65 ie 

Total (Number of schools, 111) 5954 42,441 
Average per school 18 382 
TEXAS 
Abilene; P., 3; L. E. Dudley 45 I ,247 
Albany; P., 4; C. B. Downing 15 194 
Alice; P., 4; J. W. Roach 18 409 
Alpine 
Sul Ross; P., 4; H. L. Waldrum 9 145 * 
Alvin; P., 3; A. G. Welch 15 237 : 
Amarillo; P., 3; C. M. Rogers 69 =«11, 873 % 
Angleton; P., 4; Wesley Edwards 14 154 * 
Arlington; P., 4; W. R. Wimbish 15) 428 * 
Athens; P., 4; S. R. LeMay 17 376 1941 
Austin 
Austin High; P., 3; Dr. Russell Lewis 88 1,963 * 
Lutheran Concordia; Pr., 4; Dr. H. Studtmann a 66 s 
St. Edwards; Pr., 4; Rev. Wm Robinson 23 136 ij 
Baird; P., 4; Olaf G. South 9 170 3 
Beaumont 
Beaumont High; P., 3; E. W. Jackson 45 996 :: 
French High; P., 3; R. W. Gary 12 258 ee 
South Park; P., 4; C. W. Bingman 37 792 
Beeville e 
A. C. Jones; P., 3; J. C. Cates 15 341 
Big Lake 
Reagan County; P., 6; C. E. Ellison 10 129 1o4t 
Big Spring; P., 4; W. C. Blankenship 32 736 ¥ 
Bonhan;; P., 4; J. B. Golden 22 516 A 
Borger; P., 4; C. A. Cryer 31 856 . 
Bowie; P., 4; Walter B. Alexander 17 351 ‘ 
17 399 


Brady; P., 4; W. E. Whitten 


* See note, page 164. 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ROCHE 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


TEXAS—Continued 


Breckenridge; P., 3; Jno. F. Bailey 7, 386 * 
Brenham; P., 5; Frank W. Allenson 18 392 “i 
Brownsville; P., 3; John F. Barron 30 534 i 
Brownwood; P., 3; J. R. Stalcup 25 548 ‘ 
Bryan 

Allen Academy; Pr., 7; N. B. Allen 20 498 = 

Stephen F. Austin; P., 3; W. D. Wilkerson 19 440 fs 
Burkburnett; P., 4; R. M. Davis 10 260 mn 
Burnet; P., 4; P. V. Patrick II 166 : 
Calvert; P., 4; Marshall M. Boyd 6 74 = 
Cameron 

C. H. Yoe; P., 4; W. T. Hanes 16 352 = 
Canadian; P., 4; Deane D. Fletcher II 172 ns 
Canyon 

Canyon High; P., 4; J. B. Spear 15 303 hs 

WTSTC Dem. Sch.; P., 4; F. E. Savage 9 153 - 
Carrizo Springs; P., 4; C. J. Garland 13 146 
Carrolton; P., 4; R. L. Turner 10 259 a 
Celeste; P., 4; E. V. Shelton 7 127 : 
Cisco; P., 4; R. N. Cluck QI 375 , 
Clarendon; P., 3; H. T. Burton 12 152 iy 
Claude; P., 4; John T, Morris ue 100 ze 
Cleburne; P., 4; Emmett Brown 25 628 + 
Coleman; P., 4; Terrell Graves 18 401 < 
Colorado; P., 4; Ed. E. Williams 18 372 nd 
Commerce 

ETSTC Dem. Sch.; P., 6; E. H. Watson 14 105 i, 

Commerce High; P., 4; Frank H. Morgan 105/ 301 z 
Conroe 

David Crockett; P., 4; Hulon N. Anderson 28 492 LA 
Corpus Christi; P., 3; M. P. Baker 72 1,942 * 
Corsicana; P., 3; W. H. Norwood 22 504 2 
Crane; P., 4; Leland L. Martin 13 118 ‘? 
Crystal City; P., 4; Sterling H. Fly 9 120 * 
Cuero; P., 4; O. A. Zimmerman 13 327 ¥ 
Cypress 

Cypress-Fairbanks; P., 4; Thomas M. Spencer Il 148 1943 
Daisetta 

Hull-Daisetta; P., 3; M. L. Deviney 12 114. 
Dalhart; P., 4; George L. Graham 14 309 
Dallas (City) W. T. White, Superintendent 

Adamson; P., 4; Howard A. Allen, Principal 58 1,484 1941 

Dallas Tech.; P., 4; Walter J. E. Schiebel, Principal 86 2,243 1941 


* See note, page 164. 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
TEXAS—Continued 

Forest Avenue; P., 4; J. T. Whittlesey, Principal 53m oo 1941 

North Dallas; P., 4; W. O. Pipes, Principal 49 1,412 1941 

Sunset; P., 3; S. M. Baber, Principal 59 ~—s«1, 838 Ig4t 

Woodrow Wilson; P., 3; G. L. Asburn, Principal 58 1,580 1941 
Dallas 

Highland Park; P., 3; Dr. W. B. Irvin, Superintendent 56 1,166 +2 

Hockaday; Pr., 4; Miss Ela Hockaday, Superintendent 16 197 * 

Jesuit; Pr., 4; Rev. A. C. Smith, Superintendent 15 192 1943 

Vickery-Hillcrest; P., 4; Fred R. Boswell, Superindent 10 155 . 
Dayton; P., 4; L. E. Gilbert 12 166 
Deer Park; P., 6; Clyde Abshier 9 gI ee 
Del Rio; P., 3; Drury Wood 10 195 if 
Denison; P., 4; B. McDaniel 38 =: 1,031 - 
Denton 

Denton High; P., 3; R. C. Patterson 19 494 . 

NTSTC Dem. Sch.; P., 5; J. C. Matthews 22 365 5 
Dickinson; P., 6; R. R. Gillis 13 283 “6 
Donna; P., 4; A. B. Sanders II 178 =f 
Eagle Lake; P., 4; W. C. Reed 7 105 ‘3 
Eagle Pass; P., 4; Fred R. Thompson 13 215 
Edcouch 

Edcouch-Elsa; P., 4; E. M. Richardson 7 100 " 
Edinburg; P., 3; H. A. Hodges 24 349 : 
‘Eldorado; P., 4; C. A. Reynolds 9 113 . 
Electra; P., 4; Bob Lindsey, Jr. 18 440 3 
Elgin; P., 4; C. E. Brown II 255 * 
El Paso (City): A. H. Hughey, Superintendent 

Austin; P., 4; W. W. Wimberly, Principal Bt ply 276 ne 

Bowie; P., 4; H. V. Williams, Principal 33 841 by 

El Paso High; P., 4; King Sides, Principal 50 =, 095 . 
E] Paso 

Loretto Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Felicitas 9 163 ~ 

Radford Schoo for Girls; Pr. 4; Dr. Lucinda 

de Templin 15 71 x 

Ennis; P., 4; J. F. Gardner 18 432 _ 
Fabens; P., 4; T. A. Pollen II 81 i 
Farmersville; P., 4; N. O. Wright II 215 < 
Ferris; P., 4; J. W. Yarbrough 8 136 2 
Fort Stockton; P., 4; M. E. Fincher 13 150 
Fort Worth (City) W. M. Green, Superintendent ‘ 

Amon Carter; P,, 3; T. E. Wentworth, Principal 17 404. ‘ 

Arlington; P., 3; Elden B. Busby, Principal 29 732 cs 

Diamond Hill; P., 6; J. G. Wittmayer, Principal 6 g2 


* See note, page 164. 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS 


TEXAS—Continued 


+ & % 


Handley; P., 3; Edward Munden, Principal 7 DLs 

North Side; P., 4; E. F. Sellars, Principal 31 755 

Paschal, Robert Lee; P., 3; O. D. Wyatt, Principal 61 1,644 

Polytechnic; P., 3; C. A. Thompson, Principal ont OT2 
Fort Worth 

Our Lady of Victory; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Brigid 

Superintendent II 122 

Freeport; P., 3; O. A. Fleming 16 391 

Gainesville; P., 3; Roy P. Wilson 22 447 
Galena Park; P., 6; Walter Hinds 29 770 
Galveston 

Ball High; P., 3; S. B. Graham SS Oo 
Garden City; P., 6; C. G. Parsons oy 62 
Garland; P., 4; H. D. Pearson 18 450 
Gatesville; P., 3; George W. Wier 18 328 
Giddings; P., 4; R. C. Donaho II 226 
Gilmer 

East Mountain; P., 4; D. T. Loyd 10 137 
Gladewater 

Gladewater; P., 6; Nat Williams 4I 593 

Sabine; P., 4; S. O. Loving 10 97 

Union Grove; P., 4; C. M. Williamson II 126 
Goliad; P., 4; W. B. Bennett, Jr. 8 112 
Goose Creek; 

Robert E. Lee; P., 3; Roy H. Rowland 47 1,050 
Graham; P., 4; I. T. Gilmer QI 547 
Grandfalls 

Grandfalls-Royalty; P., 6; J. E. Coles 9 151 
Grand Prairie; P., 4; L. A. Roberts 20 516 
Greenville; P., 3; H. H. Chambers 21 513 
Groom; P., 4; C. C. Brown 6 78 
Groveton; P., 4; Frank E. White II 171 
Harlingen; P., 4; Ernest H. Poteet 27 621 
Harrold; P., 4; J. W. Gardner 6 54 
Hearne; P., 4; Richard M. Hix 10 192 
Henderson; P., 4; C. O. Pollard 22 417 
Henrietta; P., 4; F. W. Richardson 12 199 
Hereford; P., 4; Chester O. Strickland 14 326 
Hillsboro; P., 6; L. W. Hartsfield 36 632 
Holliday; P., 4; W. S. Thomas 12 137 
Honey Grove; P., 4; E. A. Barker II 261 


* See note, page 164. 
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VAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
TEXAS—Continued 


douston (City) W. E. Moreland, Superintendent 
Stephen F. Austin; P., 4; George A. Loescher 


Principal 50 =—-1, 328 < 
Jefferson Davis; P., 3; Coy W. Mills, Principal 55 1,405 id 
Sam Houston; P., 4; W. S. Brandenberger, Principal 35 856 
Mirabeau Lamar; P., 4; W. J. Moyes, Principal ATemenle 416 Ma 
Charles Milby; P., 4; W. I. Stevenson, Principal 49 1,184 S 
John H. Reagan; P., 3; R. H. Williams, Principal 64 I ,525 Lg 
San Jacinto; P., 3; E. C. Gates, Principal 43 1,056 
Touston 

Kinkaid; Pr., 4; Mrs. W. J. Kinkaid, 19 193 * 
tubbard; P., 4; L. L. Wilkes 7 122 * 
Tumble 

Charles Bender; P., 6; Floyd H. Burton II 227 * 
iuntsville; P., 3; Dr. Joseph R. Griggs 15 290 * 
raan; P., 6; B. A. Copass 18 IgI 7 
acksonville; P., 5; Larue Cox 20 496 * 
efferson; P., 4; L. B. Landers 10 173 A 
oinerville 

Gaston High; P., 4; J. Wyatt Summers 17 178 ~ 
unction; P., 4; LeRoy McClendon II 148 Ad 
<aufman; P., 3; Ben B. Hines 8 131 " 
cenedy; P., 4; R. E. Stafford 10 155 . 
cerens; P., 4; G. H. Wilemon 8 134 i 
-ermit; P., 4; S. M. Melton 16 319 
-errville 4 

Schreiner; Pr., 4; J. J. Delaney 16 183 ss 

Tivy; P., 3; H. A. Moore 20 263 2 
ilgore; P., 3; W. L. Dodson 24 369 " 
ingsville; P., 4; C. E. Wade 23 467 : 
a Feria; P., 4; J. B. Smith 8 167 

a Marque; P., 6; E. H. Black 14 266 7046 
ampasas; P., 3; Curtis Bozarth 12 226 = 
ancaster; P., 4; J. Elvin Dawson 8 159 : 
efors; P., 4; E. R. Reeves II 126 

iberty; P., 4; Fred H. Matthys 10 133 1941 
ockhart; P., 4; J. L. Buckley 14 261 1941 
ongview ¢ 
Bison Grove; P., 4; Mack Fisher 4 I : 5 : 

Longview High; P., 3; H. L. Foster 2 787 

Pine Tree; P., 4; W. F. Tenney 10 175 - 
White Oak; P., 4; R. E. Anderson 13 174 


* See note, page 164. 
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TEXAS—Continued 


Lubbock; P., 3; R. W. Matthews 56 =r, 391 * 
Lufkin; P., 3; Geo. H. Wells 24 610 ix 
Luling; P., 4; Roland A. Box 10 210 be 
Lyford; P., 4; W. C. Beard 9 155 BA 
McAllen; P., 4; John H. Gregory 24 570 a 
McCamey; P., 4; Howard E. Stoker 12 203 be 
McKinney; P., 4; Jack R. Ryan 21 480 id 
McLean; P., 4; E. A. Kimmins 9 169 a 
Marfa; P., 4; J. E. Gregg 9 147 , 
Marlin; P., 4; A. M. Tate 15 266 “ 
Marshall; P., 3; E. W. Dennard 26 558 * 
Mart; P., 4; J. J. Youngblood 10 153 s 
Matador; P., 4; B. F. Tunnell q 105, a 
Mercedes; P., 6; Leon R. Graham 23 505 - 
Mexia; P., 3; A. J. Laughlin 14 278 be 
Miami; P., 4; E. M. Ballengee 5 71 - 
Midland; P., 4; Frank Monroe 27 651 x 
Mineral Wells; P., 4; W. A. Ross 21 476 = 
Mission; P., 4; H. L. Barber 14 289 % 
Monahans 

Monahans-Wickett; P., 4; R. D. Lee 18 334 * 
Mt. Pleasant; P., 3; B. C. Pierce 15 316 id 
Nacogdoches; P., 4; S. Mortimer Brown 20 524 
Navasota; P., 4; J. T. Ferguson 12 222 
Nederland; P., 4; C. O. Wilson 18 388 
New Braunfels; P., 6; E. A. Sahm 18 486 
Newcastle; P., 4; J. B. Hill, Jr. 7 152 * 
New London 

London; P., 3; Troy R. Duran 17 202 * 
Nocona; P., 4; E. W. McPherson 12 279 * 
Odessa; P., 3; Murry H. Fly 28 702 * 
Oklaunion; P., 4; H. R. Hartman 7 hi * 
Olney; P., 4; J. D. Fulton 14 275 * 
Orange 

Luther Stark; P., 3; J. W. Edgar 45 963 * 
Overton 

Leverett’s Chapel; P., 4; D. M. Walker 14 147 . 

Overton High; P., 6; E. D, Cleveland 14 223 3 
Ozona; P., 4; C. S. Denham 6 88 * 
Palacios; P., 3; Ralph Newson 8 122 * 
Palestine; P., 4; Bonner Frizzell 24 477 * 
Pampa; P., 4; Knox Kinnard 43 1,049 * 
Panhandle; P., 4; K. L. Turner 12 ‘ 166 * 


* See note, page 164. 
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TEXAS—Continued 


Paris; P., 4; A. H. Chamness 39 936 * 
Pasadena; P., 3; V. W. Miller 24 574 : 
Pearland; P., 6; B. B. Ainsworth 8 go 1942 
Pecos; P., 3; R. Henry Blackwell II 140 z 
Perryton; P., 4; J. A. Anderson 16 274 * 
Pharr 
Pharr-San Juan; P., 4; D. A. Buckner 20 337 . 
Phillips; P., 4; Kenneth Kendrick 15 324 . 
Plainview; P., 4; O. J. Laas 27 664 Me 
Port Arthur 
Thomas Jefferson; P., 3; Z. T. Fortescue 59 «1,463 4 
Port Neches; P., 4; W. J. Holloway 19 450 * 
Poteet; P., 4; Dewey H. Brown II 120 * 
Price 
Carlisle; P., 3; F. L. Singletary II 104 = 
Rankin; P., 4; E. E. Rogers 5 45 * 
Raymondville; P., 3; J. C. Brandt 15 QI x 
Robstown; P., 4; W. G. Hutson 18 288 s 
San Angelo; P., 3; Bryan Dickson 49 1,032 Mi 
San Antonio (City) I. E. Stutsman 
Brackenridge; P., 3; Enos Gary, Principal 67° > °15877 a 
Vocational & Tech.; P., 3; G. L. Fling, Principal Cee O77 2 
Sidney Lanier; P., 3; R. H. Brewer, Principal 19 492 be 
Thomas Jefferson; P., 3; T. Guy Rogers, Principal 58 1,624 = 
San Antonio 
Alamo Heights; P., 3; R. B. Reed 19 405 - 
Central Catholic; Pr., 4; Dr. Eugene A. Paulin 22 515 cc 
Incarnate Word; Pr., 4; Sister M. Columkille 10 240 by 
Luther Burbank; P., 6; Terrell F. Gates 16 925 1946 
Our Lady of the Lake; Pr., 4; Mother M. Angelique 8 165 : 
Saint Mary’s Hall; Pr., 4; Katharine Lee (Miss) 10 118 y 
Thomas A. Edison; P., 4; S. G. Boynton 16 361 3 
Texas Military Institution; Pr., 4; W. W. Bondourant 20 301 r 
Ursuline Academy; Pr., 4; Mother Mary Sele Ol) i 
San Benito; P., 3; S. V. Neely 13 317 
San Marcos & 
San Marcos Academy; Pr., 6; R. R. Kay 25 284. : 
San Marcos High; P., 3; Fred Kaderli 13 213 2 
Sanderson; P., 4; C. G. Bradford 7 139 . 
Schulenburg; P., 4; James Maddux 8 I 30 
Seagraves; P., 4; R. S. Vestal 10 13 
Seguin; P., 4; Joe F. Saegert 15 301 


* See note .page 164. 
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TEXAS—Continued 


Seminole; P., 4; Dewey Davis II 222 i 
Seymour; P., 4; J. W. Hamilton 15 302 bd 
Shamrock; P., 4; Elmer J. Moore 13 201 Me 
Sherman; P., 4; R. L. Speer 28 Gaye We 
Sinton; P., 4; R. H. Brannan 12 197 = 
Snyder; P., 3; E. L. Farr To 216 e 
Sonora; P., 4; A. E. Wells 8 72 * 
Sour Lake; P., 4; L. E. Sheppard 8 112 * 
Sugar Land; P., 6; Earle K. Barden 10 164 ig 
Sweeny; P., 4; T. H. McDonald 10 106 1941 
Sweetwater; P., 3; Dr. R. L. Williams 22 454 * 
Taleo bi4 se. Luehes 10 186 a 
Taylor; P., 4; Edward T. Robbins 16 277 bf 
Temple; P., 4; Joe R. Humphrey 34. 768 
Terrell; P., 4; J. E. Langwith 16 252 be! 
Texarkana; P., 3; H. W. Stilwell 17 668 i 
Throckmorton; P., 6; Harry W. Rice 12 232 be 
Tomball; P., 6; O. T. Dinkins 15 193 1942 
Trinity; P., 4; Clifton Crowson 10 159 
Tulia; P., 4; I. H. Turney 12 217 ee 
Tyler; P., 3; J. M. Hodges 49090, 155 he 
Uvalde; P., 4; C. D. Landolt 18 312 be 
Van; P., 3; J. E. Rhodes II 228 * 
Vernon; P., 3; C. H. Dillehay 17 363 a 
Victoria 

Patti Welder; P., 3; J. H. Bankston 24 408 * 
Waco; P., 3; Irby B. Carruth 64 1,641 * 
Waxahachie; P., 4; T. C. Wilemon 20 496 * 
Weatherford; P., 3; L. B. Wilson 14 376 * 
Webster; P., 4; P. H. Greene 8 124 * 
Weslaco; P., 4; Joe H. Wilson 20 444 * 
West; P., 4; H. J. Kozelski 14 239 * 
West Columbia; P., 6; Charles M. Kelso 16 327 ios 
White Deer; P., 4; McHenry Lane 13 154 * 
Wichita Falls; P., 3; H. D. Fillers 56 1,454 1 
Wink; P., 4; Lee Johnson 14 are * 
Wortham; P., 4; J. Mil Auld 6 121 * 
Ysleta; P., 4; F. W. Cooper 26 569 * 

areas ee 
at 448 


* See note, page 164. 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
VIRGINIA 
Abingdon 
William King High; P., 4; Charles L. Jennings 10 208 $ 
Alexandria 
Episcopal High; Pr., 6; Dr. A. R. Hoxton 17 232 ‘ 
George Washington High; P., 4; H. R. Richardson FO) eg WPI a 
Amherst; P., 4; J. W. Stone 8 164 1943 
Arlington 
Washington-Lee High; P., 3; Claude M. Richmond 6201472 4 
Bedford; P., 4; J. L. Borden 13 236 is 
Blackstone; P., 4; Ray E. Reid Il 200 : 
Blackstone College; Pr., 2; Winnie E. Sutherland II 43 1946 
Bristol 
Sullins College; Pr., 4; Dr. W. E. Martin 9 80 iy 
Virginia High; P., 5; Theo. T. Hammack 34 848 : 
Virginia Intermont College High; Pr., 4; 
Dr. R. L. Brantley 13 86 : 


Buena Vista 
Southern Seminary; Pr., 4; Mrs. Margaret 


Durham Robey 7 88 a 
Burkeville; P., 4; W. S. Green 6 95 ad 
Cape Charles; P., 4; W. F. Lawson, Jr. 7 106 s 
Carysbrook 

Fluvanna County High; P., 4; J.B.M. Carter 12 187 1941 
Charlotte Court House 

Randolph-Henry High; P., 4; E. E. Cox 23 523 1943 
Charlottesville 

Lane High; P., 5; Hugh L. Sulfridge 35 712 * 

St. Anne’s School; Pr., 6; Miss Elizabeth B. Cochran 13 117 1945 
Chatham 

Chatham Hall; Pr., 4; Dr. Edmund J. Lee 22 162 - 

Hargrave Military Academy; Pr., 3; Col. A. H. ; 

Camden 17 198 

Chester “ 
Thomas Dale High; P., 4; Fred D. Thompson 17 354 
Christchurch i 
Christchurch School; Pr., 5; Rev. S. Janney Hutton 6.5 55 : 
Churchland; P., 4; Frank D. Beck 20 477 : 
Clifton Forge; P., 4; E. E. Trent 14.7 273 . 
Covington; P., 3; W. R. Curfman 18 431 
Crewe; P., 4; T. P. Harwood 12 188 : 
Culpeper; P., 4; C. E. May 18.6 404 
Danville i 
George Washington High; P., 6; J. T. Christopher BE] 2 Ejobr ps 
Stratford Hall; Pr., 4; John C. Simpson 12 57 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 

HN 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


VIRGINIA—Continued 


Emporia 

Greensville County High; P., 4; H. C. Bradshaw 13 304 ¢ 
Farmville; P., 5; C. M. Bussinger 16 285 x 
Fork Union 

Fork Union Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. N. J. 

Perkins 41 529 z 
Franklin; P., 4; B. T. Watkins II 173 1946 
Fredericksburg 

James Monroe High; P., 4; Guy H. Brown 23 334 * 
Front Royal 

Randolph-Macon Academy; Pr., 4; John C, Boggs 19 220 : 
Glen Allen; P., 4; George H. Moody 29 634 1945 
Greenway 

Madeira School; Pr., 4; Mrs. Lucy Madeira Wing 18 179 bd 
Hampton; P., 4; H. Wilson Thorpe 38 887 ig 
Harrisonburg; P., 4; B. L. Stanley 12 322 Pb 
Hickory; P., 4; Leslie D. Bell 6 100 1945 
Highland Springs; P., 5; J. Irving Brooks 27 553 1945 
Holland; P., 4; Clyde G. Johnson 5 117 . 
Hopewell; P., 4; J. E. Mallonee 31 641 be 
Lexington; P., 5; M. H. Bell 13 229 iy 
Lynchburg 

E. C. Glass; P., 3; L. H. McCue, Jr. 47 925 3 

Virginia Episcopal School; Pr., 6; Rev. Geo. L. 

Barton Jr. 8 96 * 

Manassas 

Osbourn High; P., 4; R. Worth Peters 15.5 284 4 
Marion; P., 4; Herman L. Horn 20 529 ) 
Martinsville; P., 4; F. W. Sisson iy 370 1942 
Morrison 

Warwick County High; P., 4; L. W. Anderson 26 703 ; 
Newport News; P., 4; Lamar R. Stanley 64 1,214 * 
Norfoik 

Broad Creek Village School; P., 4; W. E. Campbell I I 

Granby Street High; P., 5; E. L. Lamberth si =e I de Av 

Great Bridge High; P., 4; J. H. Kelly, Jr. 9 150 a 

Matthew Fontaine Maury High; P., 4; A. B. Bristow 84 1,894 i 

Norview High; P., 4; Edwin W. Chittum 28 684 ! 
Oceana; P., 4; R. H. Owen 14 348 . 
Orange; P., 4; J. Thomas Walker 10 200 1942 
Petersburg; P., 3; Russell B. Gill 37 708 * 
Portsmouth 

Alexander Park High; P., 4; W. A. Earl 28 

Cradock High; P., 4; Alonza B. Haga 23 oy oP 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 
eee 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 

IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


VIRGINIA—Continued 


Deep Creek High; P., 4; J. J. Booker, Jr. 8 197 1943 
Woodrow Wilson High; P., 4; R. L. Keane 55 1,074 “é 
Pulaski; P., 4; Edgar G. Pruet 22 573 1942 
Quantico 
Post School; P., 6; Barton R. Griffith 9 89 1943 
Radford; P., 4; W. W. Robinson 20 476 - 
Richmond 
Collegiate School for Girls; Pr., 4; Mrs. Catherine 
Stauffer Flippen 16 65 . 
John Marshall High; P., 3; James C. Harwood 102. 1,965 
St. Catherine’s School; Pr., 4; Mrs. Louisa deB 
Bacct Brackett 29 242 1945 
St. Christopher’s School; Pr., 4; Rev. John Page 
Williams 16 157 . 
St. Gertrude’s School; Pr., 4; Sister Xavier Dehner | 93 1941 
Thomas Jefferson High; P., 3; C. C. Hancock 79 +«+1,730 of 
Varina High; P., 5; W. Howard Mears 14 232 a 
Roanoke 
Jefferson Senior High; P., 3; E. B. Broadwater 63 1,372 tg 
Rocky Mount; P., 4; W. D. Peake 13 385 
Salem 
Andrew Lewis High; P., 5; Z. T. Kyle 5I «1, 329 hg 
Saltville; P., 4; J. Leonard Mauck 9 188 ty 
South Boston 
C. H. Friend High; P., 4; James H. Rowan 8 150 in 
South Norfolk; P., 5; T. C. Anderson 23 455 3 
Staunton 
Robert E. Lee High; P., 4; Colin E. Smither 20 201 . 
Staunton Military Academy; Pr., 4; General i 
Earl McFarland 34 501 . 
Stuart Hall; Pr., 4; Mrs. Wm. T. Hodges 18 149 
Suffolk; P., 5; W. R. Savage, Jr. 22 421 
Vinton 
William Byrd High; P., 5; P. E. Ahalt 23 575 1943 
Warrenton 
Warrenton Country School; Pr., 4; Miss Lea M. ‘ 
Bouligny 9 38 s 
Warrenton High; P., 4; P. B. Smith, Jr. PLT 185 
Wayne sboro 
Fairfax Hall; Pr., 4; Wm. B. Gates 16 86 : 
Fishburn Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. Morgan H. . 
Hudgins 15 QI x 
Waynesboro High; P., 4; R. C. Jennings 21 447 


* See note, page 164. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1946—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS. ITED 


VIRGINIA—Continued 


West Point; P., 4; H. A. Humphreys 9 129 
Williamsburg 
Matthew Whaley School; P., 5; R. C. Beemon 14 240 s 
Winchester 
Handley High; P., 6; Garland R. Quarles 33 729 5 
Woodberry Forest 
Woodberry Forest School; Pr., 5; J. Carter Walker 24 224. - 
Woodstock 
Massanutten Academy; Pr., 4; Howard J. Benchoff 15 145 - 
Woodstock; P., 4; David Jones 9 206 1945 
Wytheville High; P., 4; G. Claude Cox 15 354 1941 
Total (Number of schools, 96) 2,233 42,877 
Average per school 23 446 
EXTRA-TERRITORAL 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
American Grammar and High Schools; Pr., 6; 


Herbet H. Peterson 25 156 - 
Mexico, D. F. 
American School Foundation; Pr., 4; Henry L. Cain 18 436 ig 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies 
Lago Community High School; Pr., 6; Ira P. Hoffman 6 64 * 
Total (Number of schools, 3) 49 656 
Average per school 16 219 
Grand total (Number of schools, 1,307) 23,625 503,527 
Average per school 18 385 


MEMBER STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION ft 


Alabama State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 

Florida State Department of Public Instruction, Tallahassee, Florida 
Georgia State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Kentucky State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 

Louisiana State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Mississippi State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi 

North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
South Carolina State Department of Education, Columbia, South Carolina 
Tennessee State Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee 

Texas State Department of Education, Austin, Texas 

Virginia State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia 


* See note, page 164. 
T See Article II, Sections x and 2 of the Constitution. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


For the index of the Proceedings of the Association, 1895-1912, see the Proceedings 
of the Nineteenth Meeting, published in 1913. For the index of the Proceedings of 
the Association, 1913-1921, inclusive, see the Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh 
Meeting, published in 1922, and for the index of the Proceedings of the Association, 
1922-1933, inclusive, see pages 24-29 of the 1934 Proceedings. For index of the 
Proceedings of the Association, 1934-1937, inclusive, see pages 1 and 14-15 of the 
SOUTHERN AssocIATION QuARTERLY For FEBRUARY, 1937. For index, 1938 to the 
Present date, see the issues of the QUARTERLY for November of each year. 


OFFICERS AND MEETING-PLACES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION IN RECENT YEARS 


A complete roster of officers and meeting-places of the Association from its organ- 
ization was published in the SourHERN AssocIATION QuaRTERLY of February, 1937, 
pages 15 to21. ‘This information for the past few years is reprinted for easy refer- 
ence: 


1936-38, Dallas, Texas * 


President: C. A. Ives, Louisiana State University. 

i, ae President: T. H. Napier, Alabama College; J. C. Harwood, John Marshall High 
chool. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): S. M. Brame, 
Alexandria Public Schools; Frank L. McVey, University of Kentucky; Sidney B. Hall, 
State Superintendent, Virginia; Guy H. Wells, Georgia State College for Women; O. C. 
Carmichael, Vanderbilt University; M. R. Hinson, Florida State College for Women; 
J. Thomas Davis, John Tarleton Agricultural College. 


1938-39, Memphis, ‘Tennessee 


President: H. L. Donovan, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. 

Vice Presidents: A. B. Butts, University of Mississippi; T. Q. Srygley, Port Arthur 
Schools. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): Sidney B. Hall, 
State Superintendent, Virginia; Guy H. Wells, Georgia State College for Women; O. C. 
Carmichael, Vanderbilt University; M. R. Hinson, Florida State College for Women; S. B. 
Hathorn, Mississippi State College; T. H. Napier, Alabama College; C. A. Ives, Louisiana 
State University. 1 

1939-40, Atlanta, Georgia 


President: P. A. Roy, S.J., Loyola University. ; / 

Vice Presidents: E. C. Ball, Memphis City Schools; H. G. Noffsinger, Intermont Junior 
College. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. ; : 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): O. C. Carmi- 
chael, Vanderbilt University; M. R. Hinson, Florida State College for Women; S. B. Ha- 
thorn, Mississippi State College; T. H. Napier, Alabama College; T. Q. Srygley, Port 
Arthur Schools; M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky; H. L. Donovan, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College. . ‘ 

1940, Memphis, Tennessee 

President: M. R. Hinson, Florida State College for Women. ; 

Vice Presidents: Henry H. Hill, Lexington Public Schools, Kentucky; H. Reid Hunte 
Atlanta Public Schools. Bee en Cal 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. 4 ; 

Reecanve Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): T. H. Napier, 
Alabama College; H. B. Heidelberg, Clarksdale Schools; T. Q. Srygley, Port Arthur 


* There was no meeting in the calendar year 1937, because the annual meeting was 
moved from December to April for the priod ending 1940. 
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Schools; M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky; Alexander Guerry, University of the South; 
W. H. Washington, Clemson College; P. A. Roy, S.J., Loyola University. 


1941, Louisville, Kentucky 


President: S. H. Whitley, East Texas State Teachers College. 

Vice Presidents: B. L. Parkinson, Mississippi State College for Women: J. L. B. Buck, 
Virginia State Department of Education. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. 3 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): M. R. Hinson, 
Florida State College for Women; T. Q. Srygley, Port Arthur Schools; M. E. Ligon, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Alexander Guerry, University of the South; W. H. Washington, 
Clemson College; H. B. Heidelberg, Clarksdale Schools; W. R. Smithey, University of 
Virginia. 

1942, Memphis, Tennessee 

President: M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky. 

Vice Presidents: Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University; E. W. Knight, University 
of North Carolina. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): S. H. Whitley, 
East Texas State Teachers College; Alexander Guerry, University of the South, W. H. 
Washington, Clemson College; H. B. Heidelberg, Clarksdale, Miss.; W. R. Smithey, 

University of Virginia; A. J. Geiger, St. Petersburg, Florida; Andrew Smith, Spring 
Hill College. 

1943 (No Meeting) 


(Because of war conditions it was not deemed advisable to hold the regular meeting for 
this year. In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, the Executive Com- 
mittee met in Chattanooga, Tennessee, December 10-11, and transacted all necessary 
business. The officers elected for 1943 continued to serve.) 

President: G. D. Humphrey, Mississippi State College. 

Vice President: C. C. Colvert, Northeast Junior College; P. H. Dagneau, Marist College 
High School. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): H. B. Heidel- 
berg, Clarksdale, Miss.; W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia; A. J. Geiger, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida; Andrew Smith, Spring Hill College; W. J. McConnell, North Texas State 
Teachers College; J. R. Robinson, George Peabody College for Teachers; Moses E. Ligon, 
University of Kentucky. 


1944-45 (No Meeting) 


(Because of war conditions the regular meeting could not be held, and the Executive 
Committee met in Memphis, Tennessee, March 12-13, to transact necessary business. 
pecie nae elected for 1943 continue to serve until their successors can be elected and 
qualify. 
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DELEGATES ATTENDING THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Agnes Scott College: President James R. McCain 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas: Dean Thomas D. Brooks 

Alabama College: Dean T. H. Napier 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute: Director of Instruction Ralph Brown 
Draughon 

Alabama, University of: President Raymond Ross Paty, Dean Noble B. 
Hendrix, Professor V. M. Sims, Professor Paul W. Terry, Dean Marten 
Ten Hoor, Professor Gladstone H. Yeuell 

Appalachian State Teachers College: President B. B. Dougherty, Dean 
J. D. Rankin, Mr. Edwin S. Dougherty 

Asbury College: President Z. T. Johnson, Dean F. M. Heston 

Baylor University: Dean James P. Cornette 

Belhaven College: President G. T. Gillespie, Dean E. Purnell Wilson, 
Executive Secretary John William Young 

Berea College: President Francis S. Hutchins, Dean Charles N. Schutt 

Bessie Tift College: President C. Lamar McGinty, Dean Orion D. Wray, 
Treasurer Lewis B. Stabler 

Birmingham-Southern College: President George R. Stuart, Professor 
John M. Malone 

Blue Mountain College: President Lawrence T. Lowrey, Dean Ernest 
H. Cox 

Carson-Newman College: President James Thomas Warren 

Catawba College: Registrar Donald Curtis Dearborn 

Centre College: Dean James Howell Hewlett, Acting Dean of Women Mary 
Sweeney 

Chattanooga, University of: President David Alexander Lockmiller, Dean 
Maxwell Austin Smith 

Clemson College: President Robert Franklin Poole, Dean F. M. Kinard, 
Registrar Gustave Ernest Metz 

Coker College: President Donald C. Agnew, Dean Kenneth George 
Kuehner 

Converse College: President Edward M. Gwathmey 

Delta State Teachers College: President William M. Kethley, Professor 
James R. Johnson 

Duke University: Associate Dean Ruth S. Smith, Dean Herbert J. Herring, 
Professor Holland Holton 

East Carolina Teachers College: Acting President Howard J. McGinnis 

East Tennessee State Teachers College: President Charles C. Sherrod 

East Texas State Teachers College: President Samuel H. Whitley 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College: President W. F. O’Donnell 

Emory and Henry College: President Foye G. Gibson 

Emory University: President Goodrich C. White, Dean J. H. Purks, Jr. 

Florida Southern College: Dean James C. Peel, Professor Charles T. Thrift 

r. 

ate State College for Women: President Doak S. Campbell 

Florida, University of: Professor J. Hooper Wise, Dean J W. Norman 

Furman University: President John Laney Plyler, Dean Elizabeth Lake 
Jones, Dean Robert Norman Daniel 

George Peabody College: Dean W. C. Jones, Director Louis Shores, Re- 
gistrar J. R. Robinson, Mr. Otis McBride 

Georgetown College: President S. S. Hill, Dean Robert Taylor Hinton 

Georgia School of Technology: Registrar Lloyd Walter Chapin, Dean 
Ralph A. Hefner 

Georgia State College for Women: President Guy H. Wells, Professor Rosa 
Lee Walston, Professor Harry A. Little 

Georgia, University of: Dean Kenneth R. Williams, Dean George Hugh 
Boyd, Associate Professor W. A. Stumpf 

Hardin-Simmons University: President Rupert N. Richardson, Dean 
Robert A. Collins 

Hollins College: President Bessie P. Randolph, Vice President M. Estes 
Cocke 

Howard College: President Harwell G. Davis, Dean Percy P. Burns 

Huntingdon College: President Hubert Searcy, Dean Paul T. Stone 

Incarnate Word College: President Sister M. Columkille, Registrar Sister 
M. Clement 

John B. Stetson University: President William S. Allen 

Judson College: President J. I. Riddle 

Kentucky, University of: President H. L. Donovan, Professor Moses Ed- 
ward Ligon, Associate Dean Martin Marshall White, Dean Paul Printice 
Boyd 

LaGrange College: President Hubert T. Quillian 

Lenoir Rhyne College: President P. Edgar Monroe 

Limestone College: President Robert C. Granberry 

Lincoln Memorial University: Registrar Hugh Trent Ramsey 

Louisiana College: President Edgar Godbold 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute: President Claybrook Cottingham, Dean 
Herbert L. Hughes 

Louisiana State University: Dean Fred C. Frey, Professor Homer L. | 
Garrett, Director Benjamin Foster Mitchell, Dean E. B. Robert 

Louisville, University of: Dean J. J. Oppenheimer 

Loyola University: President Thomas J. Shields, Professor James Francis 
Whelan, Dean A. William Crandell, Professor Joseph Beauregard Bassich 
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Lynchburg College: President R. B. Montgomery, Dean Fred Helsabeck 

Madison College: Dean Walter J. Gifford 

Mary Baldwin College: Dean Martha S. Grafton 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College: President Gordon G. Singleton 

Maryville College: President Ralph Waldo Lloyd 

Memphis State College: President Jennings B. Sanders, Professor E. L. 
Mitchell 

Mercer University: Vice President John Curtis Dixon, Professor Edwin M. 
Highsmith 

Meredith College: President Carlyle Campbell 

Miami, University of: Dean Jay F. W. Pearson 

Middle Tennessee State Teachers College: President Quintin M. Smith 

Millsaps College: President Marion Lofton Smith, Dean William E. 
Riecken 

Mississippi College: President D. M. Nelson, Dean W. Herbert B. Sumrall 

Mississippi Southern College: President Robert C. Cook, Dean Richard 
Aubrey McLemore, Professor R. A. Pulliam 

Mississippi State College: Dean Herbert Drennon, Dean B. P. Brooks 

Mississippi State College for Women: President Barney L. Parkinson 

Mississippi, University of: Chancellor Alfred B. Butts 

Morehead State Teachers College: President William H. Vaughan 

Murray State Teachers College: President Ralph H. Woods, Dean William 
G. Nash 

Nazareth College: Dean Sister Charles Mary, Sister Cyril, Instructor 

Newberry College: President James C. Kinard 

North Carolina State College: Director of Registration W. L. Mayer 

North Carolina, University of: Dean William W. Pierson, Professor Edgar 
W. Knight 

North Texas State Teachers College: President W. J. McConnell 

Northwester State College: President Joe Farrar 

Our Lady of the Lake College: President John L. McMahon, Dean Mother 
M. Angelique 

Queens College: Dean James M. Godard 

Randolph-Macon College: Dean Thomas M. Simpson 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College: President Theodore H. Jack, Dean 
C. Clement French 

Scarritt College: President Hugh Clark Stuntz, Registrar G. G. Starr 

Shorter College: President Paul M. Cousins 

South Carolina, University of: Professor J. McTyeire Daniel, Dean Orin 


F. Crow 
Southern Methodist University: President Umphrey Lee, Dean Frederick 


D. Smith 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College: Dean Alfred H. Nolle 
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Southwestern Louisiana Institute: President Joel L. Fletcher, Dean Harry 
L. Griffin 

Southwestern, Memphis: President C. E. Diehl 

Southwestern University: Dean Oscar A. Ullrich 

Spring Hill College: Dean Andrew C. Smith 

State Teachers College, Farmville: Director of Personnel Samuel M. 
Holton, Jr. 

State Teachers College, Florence: Dean Clarence B. Collier 

Sul Ross State Teachers College: Dean Truman H. Etheridge 

Sweet Briar College: President Meta Glass 

Tennessee College for Women: President J. B. Clark 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute: President Everett Derryberry, Dean 
John L. Meadows 

Tennessee, University of: Dean Fred C. Smith, Registrar R. Fred Thoma-_ 
son, Professor Roscoe E. Parker 

Texas Christian University: Dean Jerome Aaron Moore 

Texas College of Arts and Industries: President Edward N. Jones, Dean R. 
Otto Nielsen 

Texas State College for Women: President Louis H. Hubbard, Dean E. V. 
White 

Texas Technological College: President William M. Whyburn 

Texas, University of: Acting President Theophilus S. Painter, Registrar 
Edward J. Mathews, Dean E. William Doty, Professor C. C. Colvert — 

Tulane University: President Rufus C. Harris, Dean Roger P. McCutch- 
eon, Dean Logan Wilson, Acting Dean George E. Simmons 

Tusculum College: Dean Leslie Karr Patton 

Union College: Dean Charles R. Wimmer 

University of the South: Vice-chancellor Alexander Guerry 

Vanderbuilt University: Dean Meredith P. Crawford 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute: Dean C. P. Miles 

Virginia, University of: Professor William R. Smithey 

Washington and Lee University: President Francis P. Gaines, Professor 
Walter A. Flick 

Wesleyan College: Dean Samuel L. Akers 

West Texas State Teachers College: Professor Floyd E. Savage 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College: President Paul L. Garrett, 
Dean F. C. Grise 

Winthrop College: President Henry R. Sims, Registrar John G. Kelly 

Wofford College: President Walter K. Greene, Dean Clarence C. Norton 

Four-YEAR Non-MeEmMBER COLLEGES 

Abilene Christian College: President Don H. Morris, Dean Walter H. 
Adams 

Elon College: President Leon E. Smith 
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Flora Macdonald College: President Henry G. Bedinger 

Howard Payne College: President Thomas H. Taylor 

Kentucky Wesleyan College: President Paul S. Powell, Dean Fred White- 
head 

King College: - President Robert T. L. Liston 

Milligan College: President Virgil L. Elliott, Dean S. B. Lacey 

Piedmont College: President A. R. VanCleave 

Presbyterian College: President Marshall W. Brown 

St. Mary’s University: President Very Rev. Walter F. Golatka 

Texas Wesleyan College: President Law Sone 

Union University: President Warren F. Jones 


JuNIoR COLLEGES 


Amarillo College: Acting President Ernest C. Shearer 

Andrew College: President Stephen C. Olliff 

Averett College: President Curtis V. Bishop 

Belmont Abbey Junior College: Vice-President Cuthbert E. Allen 

Campbell College; President Leslie H. Campbell, Dean A. R. Burkot 

Copiah-Lincoln Junior College: President James M. Ewing 

Cumberland Junior College: Acting President James M. Boswell, Dean 
Parry R. Jones 

East Central Junior College: President Lindsey O. Todd 

Emory at Oxford: Registrar R. A. Thorne, Dean Virgil Y. C. Eady 

Georgia Military College: President Joseph H. Jenkins, Dean M. O. 
Rudolph 

Gordon Military College: President Joseph E. Guillebeau, Vice President 
George B. Connell 

Gulf Park College: President Richard G. Cox 

Hinds Junior College: President George M. McLendon 

John Tarleton College: Dean Eugene J. Howell 

Jones County Junior College: President James B. Young 

Junior College of Augusta: President Eric West Hardy 

Kilgore Junior College: President B. E. Masters 

Long Morris College: President Cecil E. Peeples 

Marion Institute: President James Thomas Murfee 

Mars Hill Junior College: President Hoyt Blackwell, Dean Ralph Marion 
Lee 

Mount St. Joseph Junior College: Dean Sister M. Christina Eckmans 

North Georgia College: President J. C. Rogers 

North Texas Agricultural College: Registrar Ernest H. Hereford 

Palm Beach Junior College: Dean Howell L. Watkins 

Pearl River College: President R. D. McLendon 

Perkinston Junior College: President Albert Louis May 
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Pfeiffer Junior College: President C. M. Waggoner 

St. Bernard College: Dean Rev. John Capesius 

Schreiner Institute: President James J. Delaney 

Snead Junior College: President F. M. Cook 

Sue Bennett College: President Oscie Sanders 

Sullins College: President William E. Martin, Vice President William 
T. Martin, Dean Daniel L. Metts 

Sunflower County Junior College: President W. B. Horton 

Texas Lutheran College: Dean Adolph Carl Streng 

Tyler Junior College: Dean Harry E. Jenkins 

Ursuline College: Dean of Women Sister M. Salome, Professor Sister M. 
Dominica, Dean Mother Mary Bernard Bonhomme 

Virginia Intermont College: President Rabun Lee Brantley, Dean Margue-- 
rite Pflug 

Ward-Belmont College: President Robert Calhoun Provine 

West Georgia College: Dean of Instruction Dagnall Frank Folger 

Young Harris College: President J. Worth Sharp 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Alabama 


Bessemer High School: Principal James A. Davis 

Birmingham, Jefferson County Schools: Director of High Schools C. W. 
Phillips 

Birmingham Public Schools: Assistant Superintendent C. J. Going 

Cullman, Sacred Heart Academy: Principal Sister Beatrice 

Fairfield High School: Superintendent G. Virgil Nunn 

Marion, Marion Institute: Dean Linton Hampton Baer 

Mobile, University Military School: Principal Andrew Edington 

Montgomery, Public Schools: Superintendent Clarence M. Donnelly 

Montgomery, Sidney Lanier High School: Principal John J. Farris 

Ramer, Montgomery County High School: Principal P. H. Harris 

St. Bernard High School: Mr. Lambert C. Gottman 


Florida 
St. Petersburg High School: Supervising Principal Albert J. Geiger 


Georgia 
Athens High School: Principal Sam W. Wood 
Atlanta Public Schools: Superintendent Roy W. Davis 
Atlanta, Marist College High School: Principal P. H. Dagneau 
Augusta, Tubman High School: Principal Lamar Woodward 
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Columbus Public Schools: Superintendent William Henry Shaw 
Emory University; 
Druid Hills High School: Superintendent Hayden C. Bryant 
Milledgeville: Peabody High School: Principal Paul Felder Carroll 
Rome, Darlington School: Headmaster Ernest L. Wright 
Thomasville Public Schools: Superintendent Henry R. Mahler 


Kentucky 
Covington: 
Holmes High School: Principal Russell E. Helmick 
Villa Madonna Academy: Registrar Sister M. Irmina 
Lexington, Sayre School for Girls: President Kenneth E. St. Clair 
Louisville Public Schools: Superintendent Omer Carmichael 
Assistant Superintendent J. K. Long 
Loretto High School: Principal Sister Francis Jane O’Toole 
Sacred Heart Academy: Principal Sister Mary Carmel 
Ursuline Academy: Sister Mary Roberta 
Maple Mount, Mt. St. Joseph Academy: Sister Joseph Lawrence Speak 
Newport High School: Principal James L. Cobb 
St. Catherine Academy: Principal Sister Theodore 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, St. Joseph’s Academy: Sister M. Veronica, Sister Mary 
Thecla 

New Orleans: 
St. Mary’s Dominican High School: Principal Sister Mary Teresa 
Ursuline Academy: Headmistress Mother Lea Kearney 

Shreveport, St. John’s High School: President Lawrence M. O’Neill 


Mississippi 
Aberdeen Public Schools: Superintendent A. A. Roebuck 
Armory High School: Superintendent J. M. Caughman 
Bay Saint Louis, Saint Stanislaus High School: Vice President Brother 
Linus, Mr. Gerald B. Coridan 
Chatawa, St. Mary of the Pines: Principal Sister M. Winfried 
Clarksdale High School: Superintendent Harvey B. Heidelberg 
Cleveland High School: Superintendent William J. Parks 
Clinton High School: Superintendent Sallie M. Crain 
Corinth High School: Superintendent Hal Anderson 
Crystal Springs Consolidated School: Superintendent E. F. Puckett 
Drew Public Schools: Superintendent A. W. James 
Greenville Senior High School: Superintendent Forrest W. Murphy 
Gulfport, Gulf Coast Military Academy: Principal Joe Edward Belka 
5 
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Hattiesburg High School: Principal J. T. Wallace, Superintendent Stephen 
Henry Blair 

Hernando Consolidated School: Superintendent Cecil Hale Myers 

Holly Spring Public Schools: Superintendent H. E. Worley 

Jackson Public Schools: Supertendent Kirby P. Walker, Mr. E. C. Bolmeier 

Laurel, George S. Gardiner High School: Superintendent Richard Henry 
Watkins 

Merigold High School: Superintendent Fred W. Young 

Moss Point High School: Superintendent A. L. Monroe 

New Albany Public Schools: Superintendent W. P. Daniel 

Pass Christian Public Schools: Superintendent Frank L. French 

Picayune High School: Superintendent John H. Napier 

Port Gibson, Chamblain-Hunt Academy: President Joseph S. Vandiver 

Rosedale Consolidated School: Superintendent Cecil O. Brunson 

Ruleville Public Schools: Superintendent Clarence L. Milling 

Shaw School: Superintendent Frank H. Hough 

Tunica Count High School: Superintendent John Thomas Schultz 

Tupelo City Schools: Superintendent Thomas Milton Milam, Principal 
W. D. Allen 

Vicksburg, Carr Central High School: Superintendent Homer V. Cooper 

Yazoo City High School: Superintendent Riley J. Koonce 


North Carolina 


Asheville, St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines Academy: Mother Margaret Potts, 
Principal, Mother Agnes Sharry, President 
Belmont, Sacred Heart Jr. College and Academy: Sister Mary Stephen, 
Sister Mary Hildegarde, Treasurer 
Hendersonville, Fassifern School: President John L. Sevier 
Oak Ridge Military Institute: Superintendent T. O. Wright 
Raleigh, Peace Preparatory School: President William C. Pressly 
Wilmington, New Hanover High School: Assistant Superintendent Thomas 
T. Hamilton 
South Carolina 
Charleston: 
High School of Charleston: Principal Henry O. Strohecker 
Porter Military Academy: President Paul McNeel Thrasher 
Greenville Senior High School: Principal M. T. Anderson 
North Charleston High School: Principal Floyd L. Arant 
Sumter City Schools: Superintendent E. R. Crow 


Tennessee 


Baxter Seminary: President Harry Lee Upperman 
Bell Buckle, Webb School: Principal William R. Webb 
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Chattanooga: 
Central High School: Principal Stacy E. Nelson 
High School: Principal Creed F. Bates 
McCallie School: President Spencer J. McCallie, Associate Headmaster 
Spencer J. McCallie, Jr. 
Notre Dame High School: Principal Sister Jane Frances 
Collegedale, Collegedale Accademy: Principal D. Clifford Ludington 
Covington, Byars-Hall High School: Superintendent A. F. Bridges 
Humboldt High School: Principal Claude Enoch Brock 
Lebanon, Castle Heights Military Academy: President Harry L. Arms 
strong 
Memphis: 
Central High School: Principal F. W. McEwen 
Christian Brothers College High School: Principal Brother Lawrence 
Miss Hutchison’s School: Miss Stella T. Polk 
St. Agnes Academy: Principal Sister M. Suzanne, Superior Sister 
Mary Roberta, Sister Adrian Marie Hofstetter, Sister M. Clementia 
Johnson, Sister Mary Elise Groves, Sister M. Consuela, Sister Geraldine, 
Sister Gertrude Ann Stanford, Sister Charlesetta, Sister Consolata 
Callendes, Sister Agnes Richards Blinkhorn, Sister Matthias Adams 
St. Mary’s School: Principal Helen A. Loomis, Assistant Principal 
Katherine Neely 
Millington High School: Principal William L. Osteen 
Nashville: 
Central High School: Principal W. E. Lowe 
Isaac Litton High School: Principal Joe K. Brown 
Peabody Demonstration School: Director John E. Windrow 
St. Bernard Academy: Supervisor Sister Mary Aquin 
St. Cecilia Academy: Principal Sister Anne Frances Semmes, Sister 
Mary Elizabeth Kearney 
Paris, E. W. Grove High School: Principal Charles G. Pitner 
Rockwood City Schools: Superintendent Theodore Robert Eutsler 
Springfield High School: Principal Philip B. Bell 
Sweetwater, Tennessee Military Institute: Headmaster David N. Mc- 
Quiddy, President and Superintendent Charles R. Endsley 


Texas 


El Pasco Public Schools: Director of Instruction Byron England 

Fort Worth, Our Lady of Victory Academy: Principal Sister Mary Brigid 
Hillsboro, Hillsboro High School: Superintendent Loy W. Hartsfield 
Orange, Carr Junior High School: Assistant Principal Joseph R. Curlee 
San Angelo Public Schools: Superintendent Bryan Dickson 

San Antonio, Our Lady of the Lake High School: Principal Sister Mary 


Antonina 
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Virginia 
Alexandria, George Washington High School: Principal Howard R. 
Richardson 
Arlington, Washington-Lee High School: Principal Claude M. Richmond 
Chatam: 
Chatham Hall: Principal Edmund J. Lee 
Hargrave Military Academy: President Aubrey Heyden Camden 
Hampton High School: Principal H. Wilson ‘Thorpe 
Newport News High School: Principal Lamar R. Stanley 
Petersburg High School: Principal Russell B. Gill 
Portsmouth, Woodrow Wilson High School: Principal Robert Louis 
Sweeney 
Roanoke, Jefferson Senior High School: Principal Earl B. Boardwater 
Salem, Andrew Lewis High School: Principal Z. T. Kyle 
DELEGATES FRoM MEMBER STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
McCall, W. Morrison, State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama - 
Spencer, W. S., State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 
Pafford, William E., State Department of Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 
Godman, Mark, State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 
Jaggers, R. E., Director, State Department of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky 
Gibson, Joseph E., State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Eason, P. H., State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi 
Touchstone, T. N., State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi 
Highsmith, J. Henry, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 


Nixon, William D., State Department of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina 


Rushton, Edward W., State Department of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina 


Richardson, John W., Jr., State Department of Education, Memphis, 
‘Tennessee 


Kirksey, Howard G., State Department of Education, Murfreesboro, Tenn- 
essee 


Vance, Robert Roy, State Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee 


OTHER VISITORS 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee: Dean Felix G. Wood- 
ward, Mr. P. P. Claxton 


Barry College, Miami, Florida: Sister Marie Benedicta, Sister Mary Bertha, 
Sister Mary DeLellis, Dean, Sister M. Dorothy, Associate Dean 


~e. 
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Bethel Woman’s College, Hopkinsville, Kentucky: President P. Wright 
James 


Blackstone College for Girls, Blackstone, Virginia: President John Duncan 
Riddick 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia: President Josiah Crudup, Dean 
Thomas M. Bruce 

Central College, Conway, Arkansas: Registrar Sara Freeman, Lucy Hall 
Pack 

Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Tennessee: Dean Brother I. Leo, 
Brother Michael, Brother Robert, Brother Paulian I. 

Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, Texas: Dean Ed. L. Harvin 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee: Professor Batsell Barrett 
Baxter 

Duncan College-Preparatory School, Nashville, Tennessee: Principal 
Marvin T. Duncan 

East Mississippi Junior College, Scooba, Mississippi: President Cruce 
Stark 

‘Gardner-Webb College, Boiling Springs, North Carolina: President 
Philip Lovin Elliott 

Hiwassee College, Madisonville, Tennessee: President D. R. Youell, Dean 
George R. Cash 

Junior College of Saint Genevieve-of-the-Pines, Ashville, North Carolina: 
Dean Mother Mary Elizabeth Mason 

Livingston State Teachers College, Livingston, Alabama: Dean S. B. 
Sudduth 

McMurry College, Abilene, Texas: President Harold Groves Cooke 

Municipal Junior College, Meridian, Mississippi: Mr. Horace Macaulay 
I 

eee College for Women, Chickosha, Oklahoma: President Dan C. 
Proctor, Instructor Elsie Null, Dean Julia Lee Hawkins, Professor Mary 
R. Bell, Registrar Virginia Embree ; 

Our Lady of Victory College, Forth Worth, Texas: Dean Sister Mary 
Beatrix 

Sacred Heart Junior College, Cullman, Alabama: Dean Sister M. Imelda 


St. Mary’s Dominican College: Dean Sister Mary Clara, Sister Mary 


Elizabeth Englert . 
‘Shenandoah College and Shenadoah Conservatory of Music, Dayton, 
Virginia: President L. P. Hill . 
Siena College, Memphis, ‘Tennessee: President Sister Raymonda Cunniff, 
Dean Sister Angeline Cahill, Dean Sister Sheila Buckley, Bursar Sister 
Frances Anna Cronin, Librarian Sister Esther Marie Moore, Professor 
Sister Jean Clare, Registrar Sister M. Jamesetta Kelly, Professor Sister Leo 


‘Marie Pieker 
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Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana: President Gladney 
Jack Tinsley, Dean Luther Haley Dyson 

Southern Christian Institute, Edwards, Mississippi: President John Long 

Southern Missinonary College, Collegedale, Tennessee: President Kenneth 
Albert Wright, Dean Daniel Walther 

Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Virginia: President 
Margaret Durham Robey 

Stratford College, Danville, Virginia: President John Childs Simpson 

Texas College of Mines, El Paso, Texas: President Dossie M. Wiggins 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas: President W. G. Everett, Dean 
Paul J. Schwab 

University of Houston, Houston, Texas: Mr. Walter W. Kemmerer 

University of Tampa, Tampa, Florida: President E. C. Nance, Dean M. C. 
Rhodes 

Walkee College, Jasper, Alabama: President Carl A. E. Jesse 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina: President 
Hiram T. Hunter, Dean William E. Bird, Professor A. Keith Hinds 

Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana: Dean M. C. D’Argonne, 
Professor Sister Mary Conroy, Principal M. M. Dorothea 

Holy Cross High School, Covington, Kentucky: ‘Principal Sister M. Judith 

Boyle Consolidated School, Boyle, Mississippi: Superintendent Robert D. 
Williams 

Shelby High School, Shelby, Mississippi: Superintendent Nicholas L. 
Walker 

Charlotte Country Day School, Charlotte, North Carolina: Headmistress 
N. Warren Taylor 

Chicora High School, Navy Yard, South Carolina: Principal H. L. Corder 

Nicholas Blackwell High School, Bortlett, Tennessee: Principal Henry 
I. Roland 


Red Bank High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee: Principal Arthur Pierce 
Stewart 


Orange Industrial School District, Orange Texas: Assistant Principal 
W. T. Barrett 

St. Francis de Sales High School, Rock Castle, Virginia: Sister Mary 
Nathaniel, Principal Sister M. Madeleine Sophie 

Selmer High School: Principal Charles D. Gallaher 


George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education, Washington, 
Dee: 


Thomas N. Barrows, Director of Committee on Accreditation, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


George W. Cox, Manager, College and Specialist Bureau, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee 


Bruce W. Brown, Venable-Brown Co., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MaAlle de Lasset, Educational Department of Harper’s Bazaar, New York 

Nancy Elizabeth Hoyle, Field Representative, Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Library Committee, Atlanta, Georgia 

John E. Ivey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

William J. McGlothlin, Chief Educational Relations Staff, T.V.A., Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 

Allie George Mason, Representative, The Baltimore Plan, Atlanta, Georgia 

I. C. Strickland, Director Public Relations, Louisiana State Committee, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Spann R. Russell, Ginn and Co., 

Raymond Styles, Representative of the Secretary of the Board of Regents, 
Board of Regents Central Office, University system of Georgia, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Isabelle K. Varick, Director, The Baltimore Plan, New York 

Minnie I. Watson, Southern School Representative, N. W. Ayer and Son, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

E, R. Jobe, Executive Secretary, Board of Trustees, Institutions of Higher 
Learning, Mississippi 

M. C. Huntley, Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 

Ethel G. Darden, Superintendent of Education, DeSoto County, Hernando, 
Mississippi 

G. M. Powers, Superintendent, Shelby County Schools, Memphis, Tennessee 

' William M. Beasley, Supervisor Teacher Education and Certification, 
Arkansas State Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Henry Grattan Doyle, Dean of Columbian College, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Quinnie Armour, County Superintendent, Hardeman County, Tennessee 

Herbert Thurman Hays, Supervisor, Davidson County Schools, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Knox Walker, General Supervisor, Fulton County Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 

Paul D. West, Division of In-Service Training, Fulton County Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Joseph R. Griggs, Committee on Secondary Education, Huntsville Public 
Schools, Texas ; ; 

Sister M. Elaine, Principal, Notre Dame High School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Sister M. Dorothy Sidler, Teacher, Holy Angels Academy, Jonesboro, 


Arkansas 
Sister M. Patricia Murray, Principal, Holy Angels Academy, Jonesboro, 


Arkansas. 


Minutes of the Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the 
Association, Memphis, ‘Tennessee 


Marcu 25-28, 1946 


The Commissions on Secondary Schools (March 23-26), on Institutions 
of Higher Education (March 25-27), and on Curricular Problems and Re- 
search (March 25-26) were in session prior to the meeting of the Association. 
The reports of these three Commissions will be found on pages 283 ff., 314 ff., 
of this issue of the QUARTERLY. 


The official programs of the Association were presented Wednesday, 
March 27, and Thursday, March 28. President W. J. McConnell presided 
at each meeting. 


PROGRAM OF WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
MARCH 27, 1946, 1:30 O?CLOCK 


Convention Hall, Peabody Hotel 
1. Music—Whitehaven High School Chorus: E. M. Tuggle, Director 


2. Invocation—Rev. William Edward Barclay, Superintendent, Tennessee 
Catholic Schools 


3. Address of Welcome—The Honorable Walter Chandler, Mayor of 
Memphis 

4. Response to Address of Welcome—Dr. Theodore H. Jack, President 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 

5. Address—‘Education for the New Era”—Dr. O. C. Carmichael, Presi- 
dent Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 

6. Announcements and Appointment of Committees 


7. Report of the Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Education— 


Dr. Edgar W. Knight, Professor of Education, University of North 
Carolina 


Dr. O. C. Carmichael, President Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of ‘Teaching 


8. Address—“‘Consumer Education in the New Curriculum’’—Dr. Thomas 
H. Briggs, Director of the Consumer Education Study 
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EDUCATION FOR THE NEW ERA 


O. C. CARMICHAEL 
President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


This is an historic meeting, the first after a lapse of nearly four years, 
the first of the postwar period, the first in the second half-century of this 
Association. It is particularly appropriate therefore that we consider on 
this occasion the tasks that lie ahead, the role of the Association and of edu- 
cation in general in the new era. As a background for such consideration 
it may be useful to sketch briefly the major problems faced by the Associa- 
tion fifty years ago and the achievements of the intervening years. Only 
as we have the perspective of history can we project the program for the 
future. 


In the biblical phrase, education in the South in the latter part of the 
last century was largely “without form and void.” The chief problem with 
which our predecessors wrestled was to bring some sort of order out of the 
chaos of their time and to lay the foundations for a sound educational struc- 
ture. How well they succeeded can be indicated by a brief review of the 
situation in 1895 and the changes that have been wrought since. 


First of all, there was no clear line of demarcation between high school 
and college when the Association was formed. Holders of the bachelor’s 
degree from one institution had difficulty being admitted to the sophomore 

class of another. There were no accepted standards for admission and 
therefore none for graduation. The long and valiant fight waged by the 
- founders of the Association to correct that situation is an epic of unselfish 
effort that has not been fully appreciated by those of us who came later. 
| We, therefore, tend to criticize the emphasis on standards, even the use of 
the word. Like the word liberty in early American history, “‘standards” 
had a vital meaning in the early days of the Association’s history. The 
word was a rebuke to charlatanism; it referred to substance rather than to 
form; it was basic to the struggle for order and meaning in the educational 
framework. 

When units for admission and credits for graduation were agreed upon, 
attention was turned to the tools required—libraries, and laboratories. 
Certain minimum requirements were prescribed. The library was early 
recognized as the center of the intellectual life of the college, hence the pre- 
scription of a minimum number of volumes and facilities for eee use. 

The new emphasis on the natural sciences, which was beginning to be 
felt throughout higher education fifty years ago, dictated certain standards 
tor laboratories and their equipment. It was recognized that youth must be 
taught something of the natural world and of the scientific method. ; Only 
through the use of laboratories properly equipped could this instruction be 
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effectively given. Thus the emphasis in the early days of the Association 
on this equipment for college instruction. 

Given standards for admission and graduation and tools to work with 
there must be some regulation of the forces operating upon colleges from 
within and from without, which affect their educational soundness. Ath- 
letics and athletic practices were subject to scrutiny. Political influences, 
which from time to time interfered with good practice, must be reckoned 
with. The relations between boards of control and the administration, 
between the administration and the faculty, between the faculty and stu- 
dents were recognized as important to educational progress; hence standards 
for their regulation. 

Since the educational program depends primarily upon the effectiveness 
of the teacher, criteria designed to insure competent teaching personnel 
were established. It is difficult to insure good teaching, but there could 
be certain requirements by way of training, certain limitations on teaching 
loads, certain minimum salaries for teachers of different ranks, which would 
have a bearing upon the competence of the faculties. These were recog- 
nized by the planners of yesterday. To support the faculties it was clear 
that income from student fees was not sufficient; hence certain minimum 
standards for endowments and for state appropriations. 

Throughout the long struggle to bring order out of the chaos that existed 
a half-century ago, quantitative measures were used: number of units for 
admission, number of credits for graduation, number of books in the library, 
amount of endowment, degrees of faculty members, etc., etc. They were 
useful guides in establishing the framework of higher education. ‘The task 
now is to clothe that framework with quality of scholarship and richness of 
curriculum—the brick and mortar of the effective educational structure. 

Quality of education depends essentially upon three things: curriculum, 
equipment, and instruction. 

The curriculum, dealing with what should be taught, has been the sub- 
ject of much debate in this Association, and elsewhere. This has been due 
to a gradual change in the philosophy of education. The goal, scarcely 
questioned a half-century ago, was intellectual discipline. Greek, Latin, 
mathematics, logic, and natural philosophy were the means of disciplining 
the mind. They constituted, therefore, the course of study. Then it was 
suggested that the kind of knowledge needed by the graduate when he 
entered upon his career was important as well as discipline. Gradually 
curricula were reshaped with that in view. In the process, there was much 
discussion and difference of opinion, Useful skills were confused with 


knowledge as a goal of education. There arose the conflict between voca- — : 


tional and liberal education. This controversy has been so pronounced in 
recent years as to warrant special attention. No one will deny that every 
educated person should have some general education. He must have it in 
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order to know his way about in a complex world. It is a part of his orien- 
tation. Some vocational knowledge and skill are desirable, too, as equip- 
ment when formal schooling is over. How much should be expected of the 
school and college? What is the basis for judging the importance of these 
two types of education? 

The answer, in part at least, is to be found in a clearer definition of their 
nature and purpose. The one liberal education is concerned with back- 
ground, with understanding of the word in which we live, with foundations; 
the other vocational education emphasizes immediately practical values. 
Which is best? Which should receive the greater emphasis? That de- 
pends upon the anticipated career of the one who is being educated. The 
nature of the building always determines the kind of foundation required. 
If one is building only a bungalow little time and effort are needed for lay- 
ing the foundation. On the other hand, if it is a skyscraper that is being 
erected, then months must be spent digging deep for the footings upon 
which it will rest. The young man who insists upon spending his years in 
school acquiring skills rather than understanding should realize that his 
plan calls for a relatively simple superstructure. He cannot hope to build 
a ten-story career on foundations designed for a cottage. This fact should 
be kept in mind in counselling young people and in developing high school 
and college curricula. 

The arts college program is designed primarily to provide background. 
The humanities (courses in foreign languages, history, literature, and phi- 
losophy) are necessary for the understanding of our heritage, for the devel- 
opment of self-expression, for the perspective needed in planning for the 
future. The social sciences deal with the currents and counter-currents in 
human relations through sociology, economics, political science. No one 
can hope to deal successfully with modern problems unless he has some 
conception of the nature of the forces at work in our society. Months and 
years spent in earnest effort to understand these forces are the necessary 
groundwork for one who is to be helpful in directing them later. The war 
taught us how important the natural sciences are in our time. The study 
of mathematics and physics, which had been so neglected prior to the war, 
suddenly came into prominence as fundamental in the training of soldiers 
and sailors. The result has been a new view of the importance of these 
subjects. Since the natural sciences play so important a part in the modern 
world, one who is to lead in tomorrow’s activities must have an understand- 
ing of them and of the scientific method. eres ep 

There are many in attendance at colleges, who find little interest in liberal 
studies, who want to acquire skills and techniques which they can begin to 
use the day after graduation. Some provision should be made for those who 
can profit most from such courses. But it is highly important that, when 
we recognize this fact, we do not overlook the need of those who will occupy 
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positions of leadership, for the sort of understanding which the improved 
college curriculum can provide. 

There should be no conflict between vocational and liberal education. 
Both are important; both have a place in secondary and higher education. 
The difficulty has been that we have failed to distinguish between the func- 
tions of these two types of education and between the students who could 
most profitably pursue each. 

Means of identifying students whose careers call for deep and broad 
foundations and adequate provision for challenging their best efforts are 
problems of the first magnitude. They are basic to improving the quality 
of the educational product. 

This critical period suggests the need for a new emphasis in the curricu- 
lum. To meet the demands of our time those studies dealing with human 
relations should have the highest priority. Conflicts at home and abroad 
on a variety of fronts indicate the overwhelming need for learning the art 
of “living together.”? The humanities and the social sciences, revitalized 
and reémphasized, can provide the background required. If properly 
taught the former can provide basic human understanding, the latter a knowl- 
edge of the social forces at work in the modern world, both of which are essen- 
tial to success in the race between education and disaster which characterizes 
our age. 

If the humanists and social scientists could be mobilized as effectively 
for the arts of peace as the natural scientists were for the prosecution of the 
war, a miracle of social adjustment might be achieved. If the two billion 
dollars required for the production of the atomic bomb could be devoted 
to research and education in the humanities and social sciences the resulting 
order and constructive progress might rival the destruction made possible 
by research and experimentation in nuclear physics. 

The problems of peacetime should challenge the humanists and social 
Scientists as the war rallied the chemists and physicists. Comprehensive 
and coérdinated research produced the atomic bomb that won the war. 
Similar efforts in the humanities and the social sciences might produce 
equally effective results in winning the peace. Scholars in these fields 
should plan together codrdinated researches designed to help solve current 
problems as the natural scientists did during the war emergency. 

A realistic and vigorous rethinking of the purposes and methods of the 
humanities and of the social sciences is the first step which should command 
the attention of every faculty. Moreover, new courses as well as new meth- 
‘ods should be inaugurated. America has emerged from the war as the 
leader in the United Nations organization. Our colleges and universities 
have failed to prepare men and women for this new role. The meager 
offerings available in the broad field of international relations and in the 
history and literature of other peoples compel the view that America in 
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the past has been educationally as well as politically isolationist. New depart- 
ments of International Studies and Foreign Institutes designed to give thor- 
ough training in the important areas of the world are urgently needed. 
Despite the difficulties due to the overwhelming number of veterans now 
enrolling, their inauguration should not be long delayed. 


The job of education is so vast and the time so short in which to accom- 
plish the minimum essentials, plans for the future should contemplate em- 
ployment of new aids to teaching. In every faculty there should be a com- 
mittee exploring the possibilities. Administrations should be ready to 
provide funds for new aids and devices. I am aware that faculties are 
generally conservative, that they usually look askance at new methods, but 
every teacher who has the imagination to comprehend the nature of the 
task of fitting youth for leadership in our modern complex society will be 
ready to try any plan that gives promise of speeding the progress of the 
student. 

Teaching can be carried on without new aids or methods—just as road 
building is possible with the tools in use a half-century ago. But in educa- 
tion, as in road building; the intelligent use of various resources made avail- 
able in recent decades can greatly accelerate the process and thereby im- 
prove the quality of education and scholarship. 

Similarly there are new devices for testing the effectiveness of teaching 
in the development of the student. The College Entrance Examination 
Board, the Graduate Record Examination, and the Codperative Test Serv- 
ice are three national organizations for testing students. A merger of cer- 
tain of these agencies into a national board is in prospect. It gives promise 
of providing a very useful service on a nationwide basis in the field of testing. 
If all students during their college years and on graduation were tested by 
means of a common examination it could be a great stimulus to students 
and teachers alike to put forth their best efforts. ‘The South thus far has 
made too little use of national tests. This should no longer be true. In 
the new era I predict that the quality of work in this region will measure 
up to national standards. This should be the goal of the next decade. 

The crux of the educational problem is the vitality of the teaching. This 
in turn is dependent upon the creative intellectual activity of the teacher. 
Perhaps the greatest single need in higher education is some means of rec- 
ognizing and of stimulating creative faculty activity as a means of improving 
teaching. 

Someone has said that if provision could be made to keep young instruc- 
tors alive and active intellectually for the first five years of their teaching, 
many would be saved for vital teaching careers who would otherwise become 
dead level, routine teachers infecting their students with their own intellec- 
tual apathy. ° 
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There is the greatest need for some means of solving this problem. If 
colleges had some free funds that could be used as grants-in-aid for the in- 
structional staff to encourage continued growth and activity it would go 
far towards solving it. The small colleges would need to establish working 
relations with nearby universities as a means of supplying library needs 
and stimulating contacts for the staff. Funds that could be used for fostering 
this type of codperation between the universities and nearby colleges would 
mean much to both the universities and colleges. 

There are many advantages of such a fund used by the president, with 
the aid of a faculty committee. Lighter teaching schedules, summer travel 
and study on full salary, occasional leaves of absence for a term or a semester 
for study and writing, books and equipment needed, etc., are some of the 
ways in which it might be used. The promising young instructor or active 
older professor could be encouraged by grants-in-aid without upsetting the 
salary schedule. Such grants made on the basis of merit, on recommenda- 
tion of their colleagues, would be a great stimulus to all faculty members 
to engage in some creative activity worthy of support. The president in 
seeking new staff members would have an inducement to offer the promising 
Ph.D. graduate. Thus, in securing and in holding the abler members of 
the faculty a fund for grants-in-aid might be a determining factor. 

Little has been said in this paper about the secondary school. It is not 
because its importance is not recognized. It is rather because the time 
allotted was not sufficient to treat the subject adequately. After all, im- 
provement in the secondary schools can scarcely be achieved without re- 
forms in the colleges and universities whence the high school teachers come. 

We view with pride as we look back over the history of this association 
achievements in laying the foundations and in building the framework of 
the present educational system. ‘The task of our generation is even greater 
than that which faced our predecessors. Present problems are different 
but their solutions are even more urgent. We stand on the threshohld of 
a new era fraught with many doubts and fears and uncertainties. It is 
becoming ever clearer that our chief hope of resolving them is through wis- 
dom and understanding. May we have the vision to discern the educational 
path thatl eads to wisdom and understanding, and good will, the courage to 
follow that path without being afraid of change, and the perspective to view 
the contemporary scene with confidence and faith in the future. When we 
get discouraged we need to recall the great obstacles of the past half-century 
which have been overcome. If our discouragement becomes too great we 
might go farther back and recall the philosophy of one of our great Southern 


educators who, in the midst of a prostrate South, left us these immortal 
words: 


rT * . 
The march of Providence is so slow, and our desires so impatient, 
the work of progress is so immense, and our means of aiding it so feeble, 
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the life of humanity is so long, and that of the individual so brief, that 
we often see only the ebb of the advancing wave, and are thus discour- 
aged. It is history that teaches us to hope.’”—General Robert E. Lee. 


It is the history of this Association that should teach us to hope and to 
plan a more effective education for the new era. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


The following Committees were appointed by President McConnell. 


COMMITTEE ON NoMINATIONS 


E. R. Jobe, Jackson, Mississippi 

Ralph B. Draughon, Auburn, Alabama 
Thomas J. Shields, New Orleans, Louisiana 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington, Kentucky 

Guy H. Wells, Milledgeville, Georgia 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Gordon G. Singleton, Belton, Texas 
Henry H. Hill, Nashville, Tennessee 
P. H. Dagneau, Atlanta, Georgia 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W.S. Allen, Deland, Florida 
A. H. Nolle, San Marcos, Texas 
W. H. Shaw, Columbia, Georgia 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WORK CONFERENCES 


Dr. Edgar W. Knight and Dr. O. C. Carmichael made brief reports on 
the work of the 1946 Work Conference. A full report of the 1946 Work 
Conference is as follows. 


President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
President Doak S. Campbell, Chairman 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 


Gentlemen: 

Just five years ago the executive bodies of your two Commissions met in Atlanta 
“to investigate the feasibility of developing a work conference which would under- 
take to explore current problems in Southern education.” Your Executive Com- 
mittees, acting under authority granted by the Association, “authorized work con- 
ferences during the summers of 1941 and 1942, and application to the General Edu- 
cation Board for funds to support these undertakings.” Your Committees also 
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appointed representatives of your two Commissions as a Committee on Work Con- 
ferences on Higher Education to direct such “codperative effort” as “might be 
helpful in advancing the course of education in the South.” 

The four problems of education specified “‘as a guide” to the Committee on Work 
Conferences in the performance of its duties were: 


1. “College teaching and admission”; 

2. “Evaluation of accomplishment in colleges and secondary schools’; 

3. “Guidance in college and secondary schools’; and 

4. “Education of the teacher for the elementary and secondary schools.” 


The Committee duly made application to the General Education Board for aid 
in developing the purposes outlined. The aid was granted. This was in 1941. 
Since that time the world has endured a war which has shaken the very foundations 
of civilization and brought upon us crises in education as in every other civil func- 
tion such as had never been imagined. It is appropriate, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee on Work Conferences on Higher Education give a summary account of its 
stewardship during these five crucial years. 

The two conferences authorized for 1941 and 1942 were held with The University 
of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, as host. The 1941 conference was attended by 
seventy-four participants, most of whom were administrative officers. The 1942 
conference was attended by 149 participants representing eight institutions of high- 
er education. In addition to administrative personnel, eighty-eight faculty members. 
participated in this conference. Reports of these two conferences were published 
and distributed in large numbers, not only in the South but throughout the nation. 
And then War came. 

Realizing that continuation of the work conference plan followed in previous years 
would be impossible under war conditions the Committee made no effort to hold a 
work conference in 1943. It met in Asheville at the end of the summer of 1943 and 
agreed upon the following undertakings pending favorable conditions for another 
work conference: 


1. Gather material on special studies in progress in the fields of liberal and general 
education; 


2. Encourage institutions to take the initiative in carrying on certain intensive 
studies in the various areas of liberal education; 


3. Survey programs in progress, or contemplated, which aim to carry college in- 
struction into the community, encourage such efforts, and report on the results; 


4. Plan for putting in permanent form the results of work stimulated by the co- 
operative work conference plan; 


5. Prepare for another work conference as soon as conditions permit. 


In spite of difficult conditions, the Committee, in codperation with the member 
institutions of the Association, has gone forward with this program. ‘Through the 
efforts of members of the Executive Committee special studies in the humanities, the 
natural sciences, and the social sciences were encouraged and, in some instances, 
grants were secured in support of these special studies. 

Subsequently, upon the recommendation of several coéperating institutions, a 
coéperative study of teacher education was undertaken. Problems for study were 
outlined and a list of agencies and institutions participating in the study was pub- 
lished in the Fifth Report of the Committee (1945), pp. 6-8. Some parts of the study 
have been completed. Others are still in progress. It is hoped, however, that the 
results of the study may be made available to the next work conference. It will not 
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only have high intrinsic value, but it will illustrate the achievements that can be 
attained through the coéperative efforts of active agencies of an entire region in 
studying a specific problem. 

In the meantime, the Committee has gone forward with its undertakings in ac- 
cordance with the policies previously outlined. The recommendations submitted a 
year ago for the utilization of the remainder of the grant for work conferences on 
higher education and the budgets for its expenditure have been approved by both 
the Executive Committee of the Association and by the General Education Board. 
These may, if necessary, run to June 30, 1947. They were published in the Asso- 
CIATION QuaRTERLyY for May (1945), pp. 240-242, and are not repeated here. 

It was proposed a year ago, instead of the work conference which it was impossible 
to hold, “to bring together a small committee for the purpose of summarizing the 
materials developed in the work conferences, codperating institutions, and affiliated 
organizations and the drafting of a tentative statement on Southern Education based 
upon these studies.” Following the approval of this proposal, a committee was in- 
vited to work with the Executive Committee of the Committee on Work Conferences 
in the preparation of this tentative statement. Those invited were Doctors Gordon 
W. Blackwell, Director of the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; A. P. Brogan, Dean of the Graduate School, University of 
Texas; J. L. Blair Buck, State Department of Education, Virginia; Philip Davidson, 
Dean of the Senior College and Graduate School, Vanderbilt University; W. S. 
Hoole, Director of Libraries, University of Alabama; Roger P. McCutcheon, Dean 
of the Graduate School, Tulane University; John E. Pomfret, President of the College 
of William and Mary; J. H. Purks, Jr., Dean of the Graduate School, Emory Univer- 
sity; and Robert L. Sutherland, Director of the Hogg Foundation, University of 
Texas. 

It is a tribute to the interest of these men in Southern education and to their faith 
in the work conference program that every one of them, despite increasingly heavy 
duties rejulting from current educational readjustments, accepted the invitation 
extended them. They have worked faithfully and unceasingly without any reward 
except that which comes from the consciousness of work well done. ‘The fruit of 
their labors with the Executive Committee is published and presented herewith as 
Studies of Higher Education in the South. It is hoped that this preliminary and tentative 
report will receive immediate and critical consideration by institutions of higher 
education in the Association. It is hoped further that as a result of these criticisms 
and of the deliberations of the members of the forthcoming work conference this 
tentative report may be revised, rewritten, and published before the end of this year 
in such form and manner that it will serve as a directing influence in southern educa- 
tion for some time to come. 

In order to realize these hopes and to complete the present phase of the work be- 
gun five years ago the Committee on Work Conferences has adopted the following 
plans for the immediate future: 

1. The next work conference on higher education will be held July 24-31, 1946, 
if arrangements can be made for that time. According to present plans, a committee 
of the Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools will again meet concur- 
rently and work coéperatively with the work conference. 

2. The work conference will be held again at the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, if accommodations can be secured. The securing of such accommoda- 

ions is still pending. ; 
‘sl Bach Sn ace institution will be expected, because of the extremely lim- 
ited funds available for the conference, to pay all the expenses of its representative 
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or representatives in the work conference. As soon as arrangements for the confer- 
ence can be completed each college member of the Southern Association will be 
notified of the dates and place of the conference, the approximate cost of attendence, 
and the number of accommodations available for participants. Each institution 
will be invited to participate in the conference to the extent that accommodations 
permit. 

4. Each of the sponsoring commissions, the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education and the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research, is requested 
to include in its budget for the coming year the sum of five hundred dollars (a total 
of one thousand dollars) for assistance in the preparation and publication of the re- 
port of the Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Education, as outlined 
above, following the next work conference. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Epcar W. Knicut, Chairman, 
OLIVER C. CARM:CHAEL, Director, 
Roscoe E. PARKER, Executive Secretary. 
Executive Committee 
Committee on Work Conferences 
March 25, 1946 on Higher Education 


THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 28, 1946 
9:00 o’clock 


1. Music: Memphis Technical High School Singers, Wilson Mount, Di- 
rector. 

2. Invocation: Rev. James D. Jenkins, Pastor, St. Luke’s Methodist Church. 

3. Address: “Education and World Peace,” Dr. George F. Zook, President, 
American Council on Education. 

4. Report of the Southern Association’s Fraternal Delegates to the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Dr. J. L. Blair 
Buck, Director of Teacher Education, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Dr. Francis P. Gaines, President Washington and Lee 
University. 

5. Report of the Southern Association’s Fraternal Delegates to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Dr. M. E. Ligon, 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Kentucky; Dr. G. D. 
Humphrey, President University of Wyoming. 

6. Report of the Southern Association’s Delegate to the College Entrance 


Examination Board, Headmaster S. J. McCallie, The McCallie School, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, 


. Announcements. 
. Election of Officers. 


g. Address: “World Relations in the Atomic Age,” Dr. Brooks Emeny, 
President Council of World Affairs. 


on 


Dr. George F. Zook, President of the American Council on Education 
presented the following address on education and world peace. 
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EDUCATION AND WORLD PEACE 


GerorcE F. Zoox 
President, American Council on Education 


For the second time in the past generation we have, less than a year ago, 
finished a war to end all wars. The second World War was a much more 
terrible affair than the first one. Toward the end of hostilities, some months 
ago, we got a brief glimpse of the devastating annihilation of the third 
World War should we be so stupid as to let it happen. 

The disappointment and even cynicism which people the world over 
suffered, as the result of the impossibility of avoiding the second blood bath, 
has been succeeded by a kind of grim resolution, which is perhaps more 
realistic than the emotional hopes after World War I, that this time we will 
succeed—yes, that we must succeed—in attaining enduring peace or perish. 

With this grave stimulus as a background the nations of the world met in 
solemn conclave in San Francisco and, after the most careful planning and 
frank exchange of opinion, wrought the United Nations Organization. I 
do not suppose that the representatives of a single nation who participated 
in that conference went home feeling fully satisfied with the results. Yet 
one fact stands out above all others and that is that this time all the major 
powers are in it, and there is every reason to believe that before many years 
go by all the nations of the world, even the enemy states, will join. We 
have, therefore, the political machinery for the solution of world problems. 
If it proves defective in certain areas we may look hopefully to its amend- 
ment from time to time even as we have amended our own Constitution. 

Moreover, let us always keep in mind that it is not the machinery of gov- 
ernment, indispensable as it may be, which makes the wheels go round, or 
which in other words determines the direction or the rate of progress of a 
social institution. ‘These are matters which are generated and nourished 
in the minds and hearts of men. Government whether on the local, na- 
tional or international plane is a vehicle and not a living spirit. Mr. Church- 
hill recently asserted that the League of Nations might have succeeded if a 
serious enough attempt had been made to make it work. I have never had 
any doubt of it myself. 

Therefore the question which is on the lips and in the hearts of men and 
women the world over today is, what shall we do as individuals and as mem- 
bers of groups to make the United Nations Organization work in attaining 
the common objective of enduring world peace and justice? What is the 
contribution which industry, agriculture, trade, science, religion and edu- 
cation respectively can make and should make to the success of the United 
Nations and the lofty purposes for which it stands? You and I belong to 
that great and numerically large profession that we call Education. Let us 
therefore consider together for a few minutes what we as members of this 
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profession should be doing toward the development of international good 
will and the attainment of enduring peace. 


It is to be remembered, among other things, that peace is not merely the 
absence of armed conflict. We had a few years of that kind of thing pre- 
ceding 1914 and 1939 respectively, but we know now that it would be im- 
proper and even untruthful to speak of them as years of peace. The war 
was on in the minds and hearts of men years before they began killing one 
another. What we call the war was only the last phase of an international 
conflict which was waged for more than a decade. 


We can therefore be certain that men are forever working and striving 
toward peace or war, one or the other. Even in this period of world ex- 
haustion things are not standing still. Indeed as we quietly commune 
together here this morning, the seeds of peace or war are being sown the 
world over and we shall reap the harvest by and by. What are the edu- 
cators of the world doing about it? What should you and I be doing about 


it? We must search diligently for the answer and work with all our might 
to attain it. 


I believe that people the world over, certainly we here in the United 
States, are deeply impressed with the fact that we do not understand one 
another at all well. Even the most commonly used words such as Democ- 
racy seem to have very different connotations in South America, Russia, 
and the United States. And as for understanding the economic problems 
and the cultural aspirations of the various peoples of the world, all of which 
bear directly on the maintenance of peace, few nations have made more 
than a small beginning. Well down in this scale of illiteracy of world affairs 
are the people of the United States. Nevertheless, I know of no more com- 
mon feeling voiced in innumerable international gatherings and found in 


many international undertakings than the recognition of the necessity of 
mutual international understanding. 


Well, then, what is it that the peoples of the world must understand about 
one another in order to live peacefully together? To make it more pointed, 
what must the American people understand about people in other parts of 
the world? What is it that they should understand about us? Obviously, 
one can make only a brief catalog of these matters not equally applicable 
in all cases. What are the economic needs of the various countries: food 
in England; iron in Germany; coal in Italy; machinery in Russia; roads in 
China; cotton goods in India; sugar in the United States? Certainly no 
lesson in history is more plain than that wars have resulted from interna- 
tional economic difficulties. 

What are the health conditions in China, India, Brazil, Mexico, and Cen- 
tral Africa? Do people have enough to eat or do many of them Tig on the 
verge of starvation? These things concern you and me because disease 
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knows no arbitrary national boundary lines and it is certainly no respecter 
of race or color. 

What are the different races of the world? Are some races inferior to 
others? Does the white man carry the others on his back as a burden? 
What must we do to understand and live with them in peace and justice? 
We have just witnessed what happens to the peace of the world when a 
nation indulges in an orgy or racial discrimination. 

What do you and I know concerning the great religions of the world— 
what they teach about human relationships and the most sacred duties of 
the individual? History shows us all too clearly that the religions of the 
world clash sharply and often divide men from one another in India, Burma, 
Japan, China, German, Canada, Ireland, and the United States. 

Do we know enough about the political constitutions of various countries 
in the world to understand why they were set up as they are, what they 
are accomplishing and the direction they seem to be going? To be more 
specific, what do most of us really know about the Russian form of govern- 
ment, or about the conflicting theories of government in India, or about 
Dutch government in Java, or, for that matter, about our next door neigh- 
bors, Canada and Mexico? 

Are many of us not still so provincial as to feel that those who have de- 
veloped a different culture or speak a different language from us are there- 
fore inferior to us? Possibly Mr. Stalin was right a short time ago in pro- 
testing against the complacency of the English-speaking peoples. Are we 
sufficiently intelligent to realize that Western civilization has received many 
priceless contributions from the Orient? What are these contributions and 
what do they mean to you and me? 

Yet is it not clear that economic inequalities, racial discriminations, re- 
ligious persecutions, and political theories and practices of government in 
any corner of the world have at one time or another set the world aflame, 
and will continue to do so in the future, unless first we understand the nature 
of the difficulties and secondly, as I shall mention at more length later, we 
engage in a continuous program of action to remove the difficulties and 
misunderstandings? 

I suppose that the first error we are likely to fall a prey to is the easy as- 
sumption that mutual understanding of the world’s problems is desirable 
and necessary for other peoples but that here, in this country, we need to 
do little, if anything, about it. Nothing is further from the truth, as any 
citizen in Russia, France, Great Britain, China, or India will testify to. 
With all of our mass media of communication the average American has 
been isolated from and hence relatively uninterested in other peoples and 
frequently quite unaware of the implications of veents in far distant places 
for his daily life. I repeat that I stated earlier, namely, that most Ameri- 
cans are illiterate with respect to world affairs. 
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Fortunately, science has provided us with the most extensive and effective 
media of mass communication. Every day millions of Americans have the 
daily newspapers delivered at their doors. Every evening millions of Ameri- 
cans spend an hour or more in the motion picture theaters. Every hour of 
the day and evening millions of Americans turn the dial, and lo, the miracle 
of the radio brings the whole world into the room. All of these media of 
mass communication, whether publicly or privately administered, are largely 
what we insist on, and if the American people are really convinced that their 
understanding of world affairs is essential to the preservation of world peace, 
surely we have at hand the most effective and extensive instruments to that 
end. 

One is tempted to stop and examine in detail what can be done through 
the radio, motion pictures, and the newspapers, and all other media of mass 
communitcation, to prepare adult men and women to make the world’s 
machinery for peace work successfully. Certainly, the matter is important 
for, as said earlier, peace or war is even now in the making. 

I am sure, however, that your minds, as mine, turn more hopefully and 
confidently to the 29,000,000 children and youth who sit at our feet for sev- 
eral hours five days in the week to gain knowledge and understanding. 
Somehow, the importance of radio, motion pictures and the newspapers, 
and all other mass media of communication for adults pale into insignificance 
at the opportunity which the school teachers of the country have to prepare 
those who come after us to make the machinery of peace succeed. 

But we start with several great handicaps. The textbooks contain little 
about present-day world affairs and problems, and that is frequently biased 
with the prevailing popular attitude toward the particular nation in ques- 
tion. Many of us here this morning are old enough to remember distinctly 
how the history texts, not so many years ago, twisted the tail of the British 
Lion. An examination of the textbooks used in our schools undertaken by 
the American Council on Education a few years ago revealed how compla- 
cent is the usual treatment of the Panama Canal seizure and other actions 
which still occasionally rear their ugly heads to menace the success of the 
Good Neighbor Policy, 

A similar study of the treatment of China and other countries of the Orient 
in our textbooks reveals, as you might suspect, little but neglect and failure 
to appreciate the significance of these teeming nations to the life and there- 
fore to the peace of the world. 

We are just beginning another study to see what our textbooks say and 
do not say about Soviet Russia. Can you guess what we shall find, includ- 
ing what we may be thoroughly ashamed of twenty years hence? Paren- 
thetically, it might be a good thing for the Russians to reciprocate with a 
similar study of what they say about us in their school manuals. 
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I presume that many of you often feel that the textbooks used in our schools 
do not make a very deep impression on pupils. Quite the contrary, I am 
convinced that no single other medium of instruction, unless it be the mo- 
tion picture, is so much responsible for our lack of understanding and hence 
sympathy with our neighbors the world over. 

But we cannot blame everything on the textbooks. Most teachers in our 
schools have not been educated to appreciate the importance or to follow 
the course of world events. There is little in the way of usable supplemen- 
tary printed material, radio talks, or motion pictures suitable for classroom 
use. 

In my opinion, all of these deficiencies must be repaired at the earliest 
possible time. If international peace is to be an indispensable and absorb- 
ing national objective, textbooks must be rewritten to give us more facts in 
the various areas I mentioned a few moments ago. The curricula of the 
teacher education institutions must be revised to prepare teachers for their 
important responsibility in the program, and supplementary up-to-date 
teaching materials must be freely and easily available to teachers and stu- 
dents. If we need foreign affairs pamphlets for adults, how much more do 
we need them for school children. Newspapers, magazines, radio talks, and 
motion pictures which describe world affairs are exceedingly valuable for 
adults. They are no less indispensable for the instruction of children upon 
whom rest the preservation of peace tomorrow and the days to come. The 
organized teaching profession should insist on being provided with these 
facilities at once. 

Thus far I have emphasized the importance of mutual understanding in 
international affairs as indispensable to world peace. But understanding 
in world affairs is not the result merely of reading the newspapers, listening 
to the radio, or even of effective teaching in the classroom. Action is also 
necessary. No nation can fully understand the economic difficulties of 
Mexico, England, Java, India, China, or Japan without helping to solve 
them. We cannot sit idly by while people starve in Greece or Yugoslavia, 
and expect peace. Something must be done about disease in Burma, the 
Congo, and Sumatra or the population will distrust and curse their masters. 
We cannot send both missionaries and whiskey to China, India, and the 
Moslem world without breeding contempt for ourselves and our religion. 
About these matters and many others on which the peace of the world hangs 
there can be no understanding worthy of mention unless something is being 
done about them. Everything that is done about them yields new under- 
standing of things yet to be done. 

But what, you say, can school teachers and school children do by way 0 
action to implement what they learn about world affairs from their books 
and their lessons? Mrs. Mary K. Simkovitch, a prominent social service 
worker in New York, recently gave the answer. “The tryout for ‘one 
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world,’ ” said she, “is in the neighborhood.” In your city or in your county 
there may be Jews; or first and second generation Italians; or persons of 
Mexican birth or parentage; nearly all have Negroes as well as Whites; and, 
of course, there are Catholics as well as Protestants. Every single one of 
these minority groups in our population has its roots in other lands. You 
cannot possibly discriminate against any one of them without arousing anl- 
mosities and tensions against the United States in some other quarter of the 
globe. 

It is for this reason, among others, that the American Council on Educa- 
tion, with financial assistance from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, is carrying on a series of codperative programs in selected teacher 
education institutions and schools to get consideration of these local inter- 
group problems and to develop mutual respect among children for one an- 
other no matter what religion they profess, no matter what language their 
parents speak, no matter what the color of their skin may be. It is not easy 
but, I tell you, it is a test of our sincerity and of our ability and willingness 
to contribute not only to domestic tranquility but also to international peace. 
Fortunately education and mutual understanding appear in the San Fran- 
cisco charter in a number of places. 

Fortunately alse we have within our grasp an international organization 
which is specifically charged to foster peace and goodwill among the nations 
through international collaboration in education, science, and cultural ac- 
tivities. I refer, of course, to the agreement reached in London last No- 
vember to set up UNESCO. That agreement reposes in the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committees of the Senate and House of Representatives respectively. 
It must be approved by twenty governments before it becomes effective. I 
hope that our Government may soon take favorable action. That, as I am 
sure you know, depends in no small part on how vigorously you press for it. 

Anticipating the establishment of UNESCO, the nations engaging in the 
London conference set up a so-called Preparatory Commission which was 
assigned several specific tasks. One of them had to do with the cataloging 
of the educational rehabilitation needs of the several war devastated coun- 
tries. In many instances these needs are most acute and pressing. School 
buildings and university laboratories and libraries were ruthlessly destroyed! 
Teachers and other intellectual leaders were deliberately eliminated. Text- 
books were burned and cannot be replaced because there is little paper and 
there are few printing presses. A lead pencil sells for $5.00 in Jugo-Slavia. 
Children are fatigued from hunger and warped in mind through having 
been taught to lie and steal in the long years of enemy occupation. 

UNESCO can and will supply us, even before it is formally established, 
with authoritative information as to these most pressing needs for educa- 
tional rehabilitation in the war devastated countries. But UNESCO will 
not be set up with funds to meet these needs. Neither is UNRRA, although 
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it has done a good deal, including the training of people for work in the 
camps for dispossessed persons and in facilitating the delivery of educational 
supplies contributed by individuals.’ Negotiations are now going on be- 
tween UNRRA and the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO looking 
toward joint action. 

But it is now crystal clear that funds for educational rehabilitation in the 
war devastated countries will not be supplied by governments, at least in 
the United States, except perhaps in the case of the Philippines. Hence 
the necessity—the absolute necessity, it seems to me—for individuals through 
voluntary associations to assume this heavy and extremely important re- 
sponsibility of raising funds and supplies for educational rehabilitation in 
war devastated countries. 

Inasmuch as this is as definitely a matter of education as anything in the 
world can possibly be, I believe that the educators are under the deepest 
obligation to take responsibility for it. Certainly it isn’t primarily the job 
of the church, or the woman’s club or the Rotary Club, or the Masons or 
the Chamber of Commerce in your town; but rather your job and mine 
and the schools, colleges, and educational organizations with which we are 
affiliated. 

With this realization in mind the American Council on Education called 
a conference in Washington recently which was attended by the representa- 
tives of eighteen national educational organizations and others from the 
U.S. Office of Education, UNRRA, and the Department of State. After 

extended consideration the conference voted to ask the Council to set up a 
national committee through consultation with various national associations 
to secure through coéperation with UNESCO a picture of the needs for 
educational rehabilitation abroad, to make this information available to the 
schools and colleges of the country, to stimulate and coérdinate the efforts 
of educational associations to appropriate progrmas of action and through 
coéperation with UNRRA to facilitate the actual delivery of supplies and 
funds. The Council is in the process of setting up such a committee now. 
I appeal for the wholehearted support of this association in realizing so great 
an objective. Moreover, I trust that this statement about the crying need 
for educational rehabilitation in the war devastated countries will commend 
itself to you as an integral and extremely important part of our topic, “Edu- 
cation and World Peace.’ Both history and reason teach us that warped 
minds of adults and children are a meance to the peace of the world now 
and in the future. People want food for the body, the mind, and the soul 
contemporaneously. It takes much more than food for the tummy to make 
world citizens out of men and women. 

Here, then, is a situation which calls first for widespread understanding 
among the teachers and pupils in our schools and colleges just as the other 

factors contributing to international peace which I mentioned a few mo- 
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ments ago. Secondly, it is something every teacher and student can do 
something about as a contribution to world peace and goodwill. You may 
be assured that if you do, you will gain that increased understanding and 
appreciation of other people in the world which always accompanies action 
and which is this moment so necessary to the peace of the world. 

But there are countless other long-time contributions which UNESCO: 
can make to the peace of the world. There is the familiar example of the 
exchange of students and teachers. It is no accident that for many years 
there has been a friendly feeling between the United States and Canada, 
Great Britain, Belgium, France, China, and the various Latin American 
countries. Our mutual friendship with these countries has been due in no 
small part to the exchange of students and teachers. 

Another very interesting possibility is through UNESCO to resume the 
activities of the International Commission on Intellectual Codperation 
looking toward the abolition of tariff barriers on motion pictures used for 
instructional purposes in schools and colleges. 

There are innumerable other international educational services which 
can, and I hope, will be performed by UNESCO and which would assist 
in bringing the people of the world through their educational systems closer 
together in mutual understanding and goodwill. They include studies of 
particular fields, such as health education, civic education, vocational edu- 
cation; library codperation, including microfilm; copyright regulations; the 
use of radio in the schools; the examination of textbooks used in the schools; 
the exchange of publications describing educational researches and develop- 
ments; and a whole host of similar possibilities. 

In this connection, I want to comment on one aspect of UNESCO 
which touches us all very directly. The UNESCO constitution authorizes 
each participating country to establish a national commission representative 
of the major educational, scientific, and cultural bodies in the respective 
countries. ‘To carry out this objective, the legislation now before the Con- 
gress (H. J. R. 305 and S. J. R. 135) approving the participation of the 
United States in UNESCO authorizes the Secretary of State to approint 
a national commission not to exceed 40 persons in number who are repre- 
sentative of the major educational, scientific, and cultural interests of the 
country. ‘There has been a good deal of discussion as to whether, in ac- 
cordance with the wording of the UNESCO constitution, the major ‘“‘bodies” 
operating in these fields should not themselves participate in the selection 
of the national commission. Desirable as this suggestion may be, I do not 
believe it is practicable. 

But of one thing I am sure, and that is that the major educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural organizations in this country should constantly be en- 
gaged in the process of recommending activities in which UNESCO should 
engage and equally of making themselves available as channels for the dis- 
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semination of information as to policies adopted and programs engaged in 
by UNESCO. No national commission of the Federal Government can 
or should undertake more than as small portion of this task. In this country 
the voluntary educational associations are the best representatives of educa- 
tion. They are largely responsible for the formulation of educational policy. 
They are peculiarly fitted to disseminate information on any and all sub- 
jects in the field of education. I hope that when at long last UNESCO is 
set up and the United States has for the first time in its history, by joining 
UNESCO, adopted officially a policy of educational collaboration with other 
countries, the voluntary educational organizations such as the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools will be ready and anxious 
to make this basic contribution to enduring world peace and goodwill. 
Here is perhaps the greatest single opportunity for an understanding of world 
problems and a challenge to action in this Association which already has to 
its credit so splendid a record of achievement. 

And now while I am talking about official international collaboration in 
education, may I mention one other measure now before the Congress in- 
troduced by one of your fellow Southerners, Senator Fulbright of Arkansas. 
This bill provides for the use of the proceeds of the sale of surplus war prop- 
erty in the liberated countries to support the further education of students 
in schools and colleges, principally those in the liberated countires. What 
a great contribution it would be if, following the example of the Boxer In- 
demnity Fund and Belgian Relief Fund, we could again give the world a 
demonstration of our deep belief in the efficacy of education to develop 
international friendship and enduring peace. But once more it depends on 
you as to whether Senator Fulbright’s bill is passed at this session of Congress. 

To conclude this statement, in recent years we have become increasingly 
aware in our schools and colleges of the futility of merely imparting knowl- 
edge of unrelated facts. In themselves they have limited meaning and ap- 
peal to individuals. What we are all in search of in the long runs is a phi- 
losophy of life into which we can fit each new acquisition of knowledge and 
toward which we can strive with increasing zeal and personal satisfaction. 
Inevitably these philosophies of life professed by the same or by different 
individuals are interrelated and overlapping. To some of us a particular 
religion satisfies the deepest longings of the human soul and enables the indi- 
vidual to add up his experiences and thoughts into an integrated way of life. 

In our public school system, important as we concede religion to be in 
the lives of most individuals, we are afraid to include any but the scantiest 
treatment of religion for fear of arousing sectarian differences and the feelings 
of non-religious individuals. Hence the teachings of religion cannot become, 
except in a very general way, the dominant international objective of our 
time to be taught in the public schools. Moreover, the churches of our 
day, as in the past, which are the chief vehicle for the inculcation of religion, 
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have yet to show that they do not divide men and women from one another 
as well as to unite them. I got my ideas as to the heathen Chinese in Sunday 
School. Where did you get yours? 

The public schools have therefore turned to the cult of Democracy as 
providing the great objective toward which we must strive as a unifying 
factor in American and international life. The worth and dignity of the 
individual, the full development of his potentialities, his inalienable rights, 
and his guaranteed freedom to participate in his own government are alike 
basic to the success of democratic government at home and to enduring 
peace among nations. Democracy and international peace are therefore 
synonymous terms which by their very nature preclude the acceptance of 
tyranny or injustice whether practised in Germany, Russia, or even in our 
own country. 

I trust, therefore, that as educators and even as professing followers of 
religion we many magnify and emphasize as necessary to our very existence, 
and certainly to the development of ourselves and others as civilized men 
and women the world over, peace as a great national and internaional ob- 
jective to be taught and taught and taught in our schools and colleges; and 
that we who are responsible for what is taught and learned in the schools 
and colleges may be willing to make those personal and professional sacrifices 
which are necessary to equip ourselves to carry on the necessary programs 
in every classroom throughout the educational system of this country. The 
attainment of international peace over the long years ahead is the responsi- 
bility of the teachers and educational leaders of this and other countries. 
We shall succeed or we shall perish. 


Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, fraternal delegate to the Middle States and Mary- 
land Association in 1944, presented the following report. 


REPORT OF FRATERNAL DELEGATE TO 1944 ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
HELD IN NEW YORK CITY, NOVEM- 
BER 24 AND 25, 1944 


I had the honor and pleasure of serving as fraternal delegate from the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at the Annual Convention of the 
Middle State Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This convention was 
held at the Hotel New Yorker on Friday and Saturday, November 24 and 2 5, 1944. 

The theme of the conference was “Educational Problems Demanding Immediate 
Consideration,” and, as would be obvious, at that stage of the war the program dealt 
largely with such problems as guidance and education for veterans, compulsory 
military training, and relations with the federal government. 

Our good friend, Dr. E. D. Grizzell, gave a most interesting report for the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools on the progress of evaluating schools through the use 
of the so-called Evaluative Criteria. Through this plan, which began in 1938, 
60 per cent of the Association schools had at that time been studied, Apparently 
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the new plan had in general given satisfaction, and it had been adopted as standard 
practice with the expectation of studying every school at ten-year intervals unless 
more frequent visits are needed. It should be added that a considerable percentage 
of the schools were not enthusiastic about the method. Each school carries the cost 
of the study. I believe there are standard fees based on the size of the schools. The 
annual accrediting fee is ten dollars, the same as that of our own association. The 
Commission proposes advisory services for the secondary schools which may desire 
it based on a fee of twenty dollars. 

In the discussion of compulsory military training, Dr. Dodd, the President of 
Princeton University, presented some of the arguments for not hurr ying into the 
program, and Major General Walter Weeble, Director of Military Training, made 
the usual plea for such a program, which, I believe, is convincing only to those who 
have not made a thorough study of the pros and cons. Unfortunately, a majority 
of most groups who hear the pleas of the military appear to be in this group. 

Each of the three fraternal delegates, Headmaster E. W. Eames representing the 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Dean E. J. Ashbaugh 
(Miami University), representing the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and your humble servant made brief reports to the conference 
conveying greetings and outlining some of the activities of the respective associations. 


Dr. Francis P. Gaines made extempore a similar report for his visit as 
fraternal delegate to the Middle States and Maryland Association in 1945. 

There were no reports from the delegates to the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Dr. S. J. McCallie, official representative of the Southern Association to 
the College Entrance Examination Board, made the following report. 


REPORT OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION’S FRATERNAL 
DELEGATE TO THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION ‘BOARD 


Nine years ago this month I was informed by Dr. Guy E Snavely, who was at that 
time Secretary of this Association, that I had been selected by the Executive Com- 
mittee to be the official representative of this Association to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Dr. Snavely in his letter to me urged that I attend the meet- 
ing of the College Entrance Examination Board which was to be held in New York 
City April 14, 1937. I attended that meeting in 1937 and I have ever since been 
your representative to the College Entrance Examination Board. Because of con- 
ditions due to the war, I missed the 1944 meeting, but other than that one meeting 
I have been very regular in my attendance of this Board. 

It is interesting to note that in the year 1937 there were only 487 secondary stu- 
dents from the eleven states of this Association taking the examination of the C. E. 
E.B_ For the year 1945, the number of such students was 7,398, which represents 
a much greater increase than that of the country at large. In 1937 the total num- 
ber of secondary school students taking the exams of the C. E. E. B. was 15,032, while 
in 1945 the total number was 32,589. The increase from the South was 70 per cent 
more than that of the country as a whole. Pet 

No one can attend the meetings of the College Entrance Examination Board or 
read the reports issued by that organization without becoming tremendously im- 
pressed by the extreme care and infinite attention to details that the Board takes in 
making out examinations and in correcting the same. These examinations have 
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set standards that are proving invaluable in raising the quality of secondary school 
work all over the country. These examinations, moreover, are now being recog- 
nized by great foundations as the most valuable tests for scholarship. As an instance 
of this, I might mention that the manufacturers of one of the most popular soft drinks 
are using the College Board examinations as the basis of scholarship awards all over 
the country. Other agencies are doing the same. The United States Naval Acad- 
emy has for many years given its own examinations, but it is now considering the 
use of the examinations of the C. E. E. B. for entrance to the Academy. Both the 
Army and Navy during the war relied upon the C. E. E. B. for tests to determine 
leadership material. 

One of the most valuable features of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and one that would prove most informative to a secondary school, is the percentile 
rating given to each student in the examination that he or she takes. For the year 
1945, nearly 20,000 secondary school students took the examination in Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests, which were largely English in content. ‘These examinations were 
graded and each student was given a definite grade, also a percentile ranking. For 
instance, a student receiving a mark of .500 with 50 percentile knew that he or she 
was about the middle of the examination; that about as many had done better work 
above them as there were those that had done poorer work below them. More and 
more high school principals are having some of their students take these examinations 
in order that they may know just how their better students stand on these examina- 
tions, as compared with a large number from the country as a whole. Unless such 
a comparison is made, it is not always possible for a principal to be sure that the 
students in his school are being held up to sufficiently high standards. The exam- 
inations of the College Board give a complete answer to such a question. 

Since I have been warned to make my report brief, I will conclude by stating that 
my relations with the members of the Board have been most pleasant. I have gained 
a great deal by the attendance and I have tried to bring to the Board a coéperative 
spirit, representing my own section to the best of my ability. I am happy to state 
that we now have in the Board one of the outstanding schools of this Association as 
a member, Sweet Briar College. I hope as time goes on more of our colleges will 
affiliate themselves with the College Board. 


The committee on nominations presented the following report: 

President: W. R. Smithey, Professor of Education, University of Virginia. 

First Vice President: Doak S. Campbell, President of Florida State College 
for Women. 

Second Vice President: J. Henry Highsmith, Director of Instruction, 
North Carolina State Department of Education, Raleigh. 

For membership on the Executive Committee: J. C. Dixon, Vice President 
of Mercer University; Kirby P. Walker, Superintendent of Schools, Jackson, 
Mississippi. Respectfully submitted, 

Ravpu B. DRAUGHON 
Tuomas J. SHIELDS 
H. L. Donovan 

Guy H. WELLs 

E. R. Jose, Chairman. 

The report of the committee was acceepted and the nominees unanimously 
elected by the Association. 
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PROGRAM OF THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
MARCH 28, 1946, 9:00 A.M. 


. Music: Southwestern Singers, Dr. Burnett Tuthill, Director 
. Invocation: Dr. J. J. Walker, Pastor, Central Avenue Christian Church 
. Announcements 
. Greetings from the Fraternal Delegate of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools: Dean Henry Gratten Doyle, George 
Washington University 
5. Greetings from the Fraternal Delegate of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
6. Address: ‘“‘Education’s Responsibility for Enduring Peace,” President 
Francis P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 
7. Report of Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
8. Report of Commission on Secondary Schools 
g. Report of Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 
to. Report of Editor of the Quarterly, Dr. Holland Holton 
11. Report of Secretary Treasurer 
12. Business Session 


moo Nn A 


a Report of Committees 
(1) Postwar Educational Committee, Dean Paul P. Boyd 
(2) Library Committee, Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Chairman; Miss 
Nancy Hoyle, Field Representative of the Library Committee; 
Miss Velma Shaffer, Director of Library Science University of 
Tennessee. 
(3) Committee on Graduate Study in Southern Institutions of Higher 
Learning, Dean Roger P. McCutcheon 
(4) Committee on Approval of Negro Schools, Dr. J. Henry High- 
smith 
(5) Committee on Audit 
b Unfinished Business 
c New Business 
d Resolutions 


13. Adjournment 


GREETINGS FROM THE FRATERNAL DELEGATE 
OF THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


| Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, of George Washington University, was pre- 
sented. In a brief and happy style he brought greetings to the Association 
from the middle states Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONS 


The reports of the Commissions were called for, but on suggestion were 
not presented to the Association, since they will appear in the official minutes 
of the Commissions and had been presented to the Executive Committee. 
All essential recommendations appear in the report of the Secretary for the 
Commnittee. 

Greetings from the fraternal delegate of the North Central Association 
were omitted since the delegate from that Association was unable to attend. 


President Francis P. Gaines of Washington and Lee University presented 
the following address on the colleges and their responsibility for peace. 


WHAT CAN THE COLLEGES DO FOR PEACE? 


Francis P. GAINES 
President, Washington and Lee University 


1. We recognize an unfinished task. 


My colleagues of this panel have enforced for us a paradox, that we have 
won the greatest victory of all time but have not gained peace. We have 
swept a powerful foe from the continents and the oceans and the ethereal 
ranges of the blue; we have invaded his homeland at will and are destroying 
his potential for strife; but we have not earned security. We fought with the 
presumption of unparalleled triumph in behalf of every holy ideal, but we 
did not bring faith home to our hearts. We are the conquerors of the un- 
imaginable terror but we are still fearful. 


All of this is to say that we have merely gone from the vastest military 
crisis of history into the broadest political crisis. Or it is to say, as many 
authorities have declared, that the emphasis of all our thinking, commencing 
immediately and lasting for at least a generation, must be political—the 
thinking of us all, the butcher and the baker and the candle-stick maker, 
the chieftains and the singers and the keepers of the promise that is youth. 


Certainly they have denied to us, these previous speakers, the comforts 
that history might bring. With the perspective of long time, we seek to lay 
solace to our souls from the recurrent parallels. Always, we say, a conflagra- — 
tion so huge cannot be extinguished at once but must burn out in sporadic if 
dwindling smouldering and flaring of violence; always, we try to believe, tur- 
bulence of emotions so world-wide must heave and pitch in waves of ugly 
menace, all the suspicions and the jealousies and the insinuations that beat 
against the piers of perfect stability; always, we remember, the great exertion 
in behalf of idealism is followed by a resurgence of selfishness as if we were 


weary of dedication and sacrifice and were eager once more to indulge our 
ultimate greed. 
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But there are two distinctions—at least two distinctions—that set this war 
utterly apart from anything that has happened within the records of time. 

For one thing, never has a war proved so devastating, and, therefore, 
never has recovery involved problems so numerous and so huge. We hear 
stories so gigantic of the starving millions that our imagination almost falters. 
Half of the 300,000 millions in Europe between the Russian border and the 
English Channel, says one authority, face famine; and the situation is worse 
in Asia where already millions of peasants are eating bark and grass and mud. 
But this is just the beginning of the pageant of desolation. Most facilities 
for quick restoration of the mational economies have been annihilated—the 
factories and the raw materials and the transportation lines and the farm 
machinery and the fertilizer plants and the stocks of seed—often even the 
soil itself. But not even this poverty of equipment is the worst element; 
schools have gone with text-books and supplies; churches have been wiped 
out; homes by the millions are but unrecognizable heaps of ruggle; displaced 
persons are wandering today as if dazed, searching for the mere tokens of 
what once were happy dwellings. All the agencies and the symbols that 
give to life its dignity and its hope have been crushed by the monstrous war. 

The other differentiating factor, setting this war into a new category of 
distress, is more ominous; never before has man, in so short a time, perfected 
so hugely his competence for destruction. The atomic bomb is the most 
dramatic and, for popular understanding, the most fearful, but is after all 
just one among the innumerable devices of our genius for killing. Those who 
know the most about this bomb tell us that there is no real defense; that there 
is no effective way of keeping secret our discovery; that processes of manu- 
facture and transportation may be widened and at the same time simplified 
until this mightiest agent of devastation becomes a fairly common weapon; 
that we have no hope except to effect a political codperation which will elim- 
inate our furious passions for attacking each other. 

In such a world of circumstance we sometimes feel that we are spectators 
at a cosmic tragedy, greater in dimension than Job dared who brought into 
conflict the sons of God and the ruler of Hell with the destiny of man as stake, 
more bitter in hopeless agony than anything Sophocles dreamed. Suddenly 
we know we are not the spectators; we are the victims. Or perhaps these 
young people, committed for a little time to our custody, are the real victims. 

Can the colleges do anything? Shall we set the example of evasion, of de- 
lay for the consideration of that which is awful? Can we not rather find 
activity, that which is immediate and that which may be long-range, as our 
contribution toward understanding and solution? 


2. We must energize our sympathies. 

First in time, and probably first in importance, is this urgency, that we 
awaken sympathy and give to it new energy and new directives. 

7 
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This mandate comes to us primarily because human life is in danger. 
Statesmanship, religion, common sense, and all worthy motivations cry out 
to save imperiled life. 

But there are other large authorities, the objective and the subjective. 
Objectively we must rally with sympathy because no form of stable govern- 
ment will be possible, no calm study of what makes ordered government will 
be possible, in those countries that are economically, socially, spiritually 
barren. If the only chance of our survival is in the ordered coherence of the 
different nations, our task of first importance is to help bring those nations 
into a condition which promises stable coherence. Hungry men, dispirited 
men, desperate men, these do not make the good citizens of a new world 
order. 

There is the subjective compulsion. We ourselves must grow into fitness 
to live in a sincere and a sacrificial codperation that we have not known be- 
fore. We shall not achieve this fitness if hate is the dominant emotion. We 
have learned to hate, terribly to hate. The arteries of our deeper sentiments 
have been frozen with the chilling force of our disdain. We have hated 
bitterly our enemies and now we are beginning to hate our erstwhile allies 
and already we hate as groups among our own people the other groups of our 
nation itself. Abandon hope we must and that speedily unless we rise above 
hatred, unless we learn to love again, unless we shall make that love intelli- 
gent and effective for the world’s greatest need. 

The college population of America, ever among the most responsive to the 
new definition and the new crystallization, is about the best group in which 
the spirit of love may be re-born. 


3. We must have dynamic study groups in modern world conditions. 


They should be matters of joint participation, these groups that seek the 
quickly changing truth of our complex world order; administration and fa- 
culty and student leadership should share the responsibility; but the actual 
direction should be in the hands of the students. 


There is a mercurial quality about the contemporary world order that 
evades the traditional containers of curriculum. We of the established 
modes must approach every topic through the preludes of precedent and 
causation; to explain Hitler we must exhaust at least two centuries of the 
history of German philosophy, and that is good and proper. But we may 
not be able to wait for the re-organization of Germany until we have given 
instruction to the general public upon the underlying historical sequences. — 
The students will act and they will act now. They are the ones of alertness 
and flexibility, and they know better than we that the current question is not 
an academic matter, not by a whole world full of hazard. 
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To this series of conferences we can bring the lecturers and the stimulation 
and the general direction; but we shall do wisest if we let the students believe, 
and believe rightly, that the task is theirs. 

But particularly we can bring that stimulation. It is our task now to help 
these boys understand the relative importances. Many of them are veterans. 
far behind time in their own preparation for life; others of them are young- 
sters, fretted a little about the Selective Service program, but basically re- 
lieved that war is over and that—well, how they wish they could believe 
that the peril of war is not real. It is ours to remind them that as a few years 
ago there was no escape from actual service in the armed forces, there is now 
no escape from these political activities that may determine the renewal of 
that peril. Not their games and their dances and their rushing and their 
dates, not even the dates, can claim first place of emphasis now; that emi- 
nence of concern must be for a safe world. In their hands, the boys and 
girls of our present campus generation, may be the last chance for that safe 
world. 


4. We must make every possible contact with foreign students. 


A recent writer observed that we ought to have 50,000 foreign students in 
our country now. He was probably right. There is no wiser bill before our 
national congress now, perhaps, than the bill of Senator Fulbright to swap 
our equipment now in foreign countries for the privilege of having foriegn 
students in our own land. 

The presence of the exchange student can be revealing and can be a force 
for powerful good will, all the better force because it operates by indirection. 
A certain college president would bear testimony that on his campus three 
foreign students have done more for international understanding than all the 
lectures of a decade: a refugee Jewish boy from mid-Europe, a Norwegian 
boy who had belonged to the underground movement of that heroic country, 
and a winsome and cultured Turkish boy. 

There is no need for us to wait for the passage of the Fulbright bill, or even 
for a feasible means of bringing in the desired 50,000. Each college can do 
its part in this matter, a great part or small. The advantage of these students 
will quickly be self-evident. 

That advantage, by the way, is not what our jingoistic egoistic egotism 
might suppose. It is easily possible that these boys, brought into first-hand 
contact with the workings of democracy—even of imperfect democracy— 
will be able to interpret democracy with discernment and force when they re- 

*turn home. But the chief service they render is to demonstrate to our own 
~ students how fine and meritorious are the peoples of other countries; these 
foreign students normally become for our own students the effective apostles 


of good-will. 
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5. We must fill in the sketchy back-ground of comprehension. 

Here’s a task, one of the long-range endeavors, to challenge the finest 
wisdom of curriculum-maker and of teacher; to present the facts about other 
countries with a new honesty and a new thoroughness and a new friendliness. 
We might well review, with a merciless kind of scrutiny, our past perfor- 
mances of this nature. 

Suppose we consider our program in the literatures of other countries. 
Often we have “‘fenced these courses in’’, making them available to only the 
student who had covered the preliminary language years of that special 
tongue. Then in teaching the course we have sought (1) the several works 
of literature that float out from the lagoon of that nationality and become 
part of the current of all timeless art or (2) a few individual writers that by 
artistic power or even influence have won a kind of membership in the world- 
wide fellowship of art. We did not stop to think that the literature of a 
people might be the agency through which we could really understand that 
people, their inheritance, their economic limitation or opportunity, their 
conventions of culture, their fear, their aspiration. In a kind of critical de- 
tachment, we may defend our former procedure; after all, we may have 
been right; but the crisis of the human race is upon us now; and for that 
crisis, understanding is prerequisite. 

It is the same story with the other departments. We have taught history 
of other countries from a self-centered motive, maybe to show what those 
countries did to make us the most blessed of nations, maybe to show how right 
we always were in dealing with those contries, maybe just to prove the inade- 
quacy of given political philosophies. We have taught economic geography, 
let us say, principally to give instruction in how these countries can be serv- 
iceable to us, what raw materials they have for our needs, what markets we 
can reach or develop. 

The list could be prolonged—and the theme is surely not one of indict- 
ment. It is merely a question that is raised, and perhaps there is no more 
significant question before our committees on courses and degrees, before our 
discussion groups on how to teach: can we use the curriculum as an in- 


strument for the promotion of genuine comprehension, without which we 
perish? 


6. We must validate as a part of the educational process our ideals. 


We have been told, and nobody can deny it, that our only chance for 


the future is to effect a world of reciprocal confidence and unterrified codpe- 


rations. : 


We keep asking ourselves whether we can really trust this nation or that. 
Suppose we turn that question around; can this nation or that really trust 


us? Or perhaps we could take still another slant at the general proposition: 
can we really trust ourselves? 
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The truisms flood our mind here to the point of superfluity but let’s sum- 
marize at least. We in education know that there is no realism now except 
our idealism. All else has been tried and found wanting. All the little 
Machiavellis with their patterns of deceptive diplomacy, all the Metternichs 
with their elaborations of balance in power politics, all the puny fuhrers with 
their false gospel of race superiority and of living—room for the masters,—all 
of these have bathed the world in blood again and again, and will continue to 
do so as long as there is any world so to bathe. We know, too, that in the 
political order our ideals are the true ones and the sufficient ones; the Decla- 
ration of Independence is still the noblest charter of the social program for 
humanity. We know, again, that we fought this last great war for ideals. 
Freedom and justice were the paramount aims of our effort; the enslavement 
of peoples and the brutalities meted out with no show of even primitive justice 
were so foreign to our conviction, so intolerable to our allegiances, that we 
proposed to stop just those things. 

We are still engaged, here in this twilight zone between the worlds—‘‘one, 
dead, one powerless to be born,” unless we give it birth—in the battle for 
freedom and for justice. But there is another ideal we might achieve, must 
demonstrate, must make a kind of reigning principle. This is the ideal that 
we Call brotherhood or tolerance or good-will. Unless we bring this ideal 
imperially into the affairs of men, all effort is vain. And first of all we must 
bring it into our own affairs. 

It must be established on the vastest basis of international relations and in 
the simplest motifs of each little community. The return of the part of Boxer 
indemnity to China so that Chinese youth might have the largest educational 
investment is an example of the radiant promise of this ideal in the dealings 
with other nations. That was a small sum we gave away, measured in terms 
of cosmic military expenditure, but it promoted good-will and peace and 
proved—if we want to be materialistic about it all—the best investment we 
ever made as a nation. 

But we must begin in the community. The forces of education must be 
made triumphant over the prejudice, the false complexes of superiority, the 
fictitious arrogance of race or class, the tendency of us all to pour contempt 
upon other human beings who, through no responsibility of their own, 
happen to differ from us. 

There is no more difficult assignment in the range of human endeavor; but 
there is no more important. 

Just before the war I was in a book-store of London that claimed a Welsh 
room. I found that room in the charge of a little chilly, rather inhospitable, 
clerk, who wanted to know why I was interested in the things of Wales. I 
told him that my family is Welsh—meaning the name line, and without 
reference to many more lines that are English. Warming to this fact, he 
asked me where I lived. When I told him that I was from the South, he 
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warmed more. Then he asked me whether my people had lived long in the 
South or had just moved there. Ignoring a few Yankee cousins—a pre- 
monition told me that was no time to mention them—I replied that my 
people had been Southerners for centuries. Then he offered this astonishing 
observation: “Ah, a Southern who is Welsh. You will understand; the 
British, who are the Welsh, are to the much vaunted Anglo-Saxon just as 
your best Southern people are to what you call the carpet-beggers.”’ 

I bought a few books and left. It has been nearly fifteen hundred years, I 
told myself, since the continental tribes lit upon the British shores, and still 
this foolish and frustrated little fellow is trying to compensate some sense of 
defeat by claiming that his group has inviolable superiority. But I didn’t 
scoff long at him, for I suddenly remembered that my own groups have 
variable confidences of superiority which authorize them to pour out their 
scorn on other people. 

And education, I must confess, has done precious little about that situa- 
tion. Some people who boast the longest strings of degrees, who have vast 
resources of a superficial erudition, are still the illiterate in the soul, still the 
most uncultured of the heart. 

Just about a year ago, I went to a little Virginia town, more than a hund- 
red miles from my home, to attend the funeral of a friend. The day was 
threatening, the service was simple—the few ancient words of committal 
there in a little churchyard where several generations of his people already 
slept; but there was a tremendous crowd. One of the distinctions of that 
great crowd was the number of Negroes present—the largest percentage of 
Negroes I have ever seen at the funeral of a white man. I asked one of our 
friends: ‘‘Don’t you know,” he said, “‘the reason???’ This man made it a fixed 
rule of his life that a certain percentage of his law practice must be in behalf 
of the Negroes; and he fought harder for his Negro clients than for anybody 
else. He believed my friend went on, ‘“‘that whatever else the Negro might 
think, Negroes must have the assurance of justice, a confidence that law is 
just, that the courts are fair, that the officers of the court serve alike the white 
and black.” 

Tears upon black faces gave evidence that a sincere tribute had been paid 
a dead man. It was to say that this man had turned aside from personal 
profit, had gone beyond the narrow interpretation of duty, just to make an. 
ideal come alive among his own people. If there has been a finer tribute, I 
have not heard it. 

The task is immense but we cannot shirk. Education must center upon 
this imperative, that the world has no hope save in ideals and the end of all 
learning is competence to make ideals the power that rules the lives of men. 
Not to get, but to be worthy of having—not to save ourselves, but to deserve: 
survival—not to be great in arrogance or heritage, but in ministry—some-. 
where in these ambitions is the objective of education for a troubled day. 
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REPORT ON THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY 


Dr. Holland Holton, editor of the Southern Association Quarterly, presented 
oral report as follows: 


The QuarTERLy is now in its tenth year. It was established to provide an official 
record for the Southern Association of its activities and the activities of its members. 
The reports of committees prepared by the Association and its Commissions have 
priority, not only in order that member institutions may be informed promptly of 
the findings of such committees, but in order that these records may be preserved in: 
the libraries of this area and other sections. When an ambitious committee now 
and then decides to publish a monograph instead of publishing through the Quar- 
TERLY, it acts within its right; but it may in the long run defeat the purpose of pre- 
serving its work, The QuARTERLY is preserved in many libraries that do not ordi- 
narily preserve casual monographs, The QuarTERLy has been able in the course 
of the past nine years to preserve interesting bits of history connected with Southern 
institutions. Some of you will recall the account of the public schools of New Or- 
leans published eight or nine years ago recording the fact that a committee from 
New Orleans advised with Horace Mann as to the new position of superintendent 
of the New Orleans schools. You will recall other interesting facts of the public 
school systems going back beyond the War Between the States. Others will recall 
the issue in the latest volume in which appeared sketches of Randolph-Macon, Van- 
derbilt, Duke, and the University of Virginia showing unexpected connections be- 
tween those institutions and Wofford, the University of Mississippi, the University 
of Alabama, and others. We have also had some very interesting articles on the 
college associations or conferences of various states in this area written by men who 
were active in organizing and carrying them on. 

We have had within the past two years interesting articles written by persons in 
the State Departntents of Education recording the effect of the war upon the schools 
and the attempts of the schools to meet war needs. These records should become 
increasingly valuable with the years. Now and then we have published articles of 
an editorial nature, such as Dr. John L. McClure’s discussion of the training of school 
librarians in the recent issue. We have had more articles than we could publish 
dealing with such questions as the education of veterans and others of current inter- 
est. We are also glad to receive from the faculty members working in Southern 
schools and colleges miscellaneous addresses not published elsewhere that deal spe- 
cifically with our immediate problems in this area. We hope soon to be able to 
resume our forums on questions of current interest that aroused so much interest 
in the earlier days of the publication. 

The May number of the QuarTERLY will be devoted to the present meeting of 
the Association, and the August number will complete the publication of the South- 
ern Association Study. We hope, however, to run the August number a little early, 
in order to provide reprints of the entire report as promptly as possible. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
FOR THE YEAR 1945 


(Note.—The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association transmitted as his 
Treasurer’s report to the Executive Committee and the Association the 


official audit as follows.—EprrTor.) 


GRANNIS-BLAIR AUDIT COMPANY 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


1004-6 STAHLMAN BUILDING 


NASHVILLE, ‘TENNESSEE 
March 22, 1946 
Dr. W. J. McConnell, President, 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas. 


Dear Sir: 

We have made an audit and examination of the accounts of Dr. J. R. Robinson, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
for the period from March 1, 1945 to February 28, 1946. During the course of our 
audit we examined and tested accounting records and supporting evidence, and 
obtained information and explanations from the Secretary-Treasurer and from his 
office staff. 

We examined in detail the cash transac ions of the Association, and we confirmed, 
by obtaining certificates from depositories, the cash balances at February 28, 1946. 
We inspected the investment securities, deposited with the American National Bank 
of Nashville for safekeeping, and same were found in order as set out on Exhibit C. 


We have carefully reviewed the accounting methods employed by the Secretary- 
‘Treasurer during the period. In our opinion, based upon such examination, the 
accompanying statements of income and expenditures and cash balances fairly pres- 
ent, in accordance with accepted principles of accounting consistently maintained 
by the Secretary-Treasurer during the period, the financial position of the Associa- 
tion at February 28, 1946. 

Respectfully submitted, 


GRANNIS-BLAIR Aupir CoMPANY 
By J. A. GRANNIS 
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EXHIBIT A 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
SuMMARY OF INCOME AND ExpENDITURES BY FUNDS 
AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1946 
BALANCE EXPENDI- BALANCE 
Funp 3-1-1945 INCOME TURES 2-28-1946 
General Fund (A 1) $5,150.24 $28,584.75 $25,774.25 $ 7,960.74 
Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research 
(A-2) 1,538.96 2,511.04 1,758.82 2,291.18 
Committee on Approval 
Negro Schools (A-2) 4,367.64 2,000.00 1,375-94 4,991.70 
Work Conference (A-3) 8,950.54 3,489.37 5,461.17 
Conference of Deans of 
Southern Graduate 
Schools (A-4) 2,000.00 522.61 1,477.39 
Graduate Negro Education 
(A-4) 5,500.00 5,000.00 500.00 
Library Committee (A-4) 4,900.00 4,581.06 318.94 
Southern Study (A-5) 7,612.93 I ,250.00 4,039.71 4,823.22 
Staff Assistance for Negroes 
(A-5) 128.59 128.59 
Totals $29,748.90 $44,745.79 $46,670.35 $27,824.34 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURES FOR Periop MARCH |, 1945 
TO FEBRUARY 28, 1946 
GENERAL FUND 
A-I 
Balance on March 1, 1945 per audit $ 5,150.24 
INCOME 
Annual Dues 
Universities and Senior 
GU CCES Oe et niicret ss 143 @ $65.00 $ 9,295.00 
Junior Colleges 61 @ 40.00 2,440.00 
Non-Member Colleges 19 @ 65.00 1,235.00 
Secondary Schools 1,286 @ 10.00 12,860.00 $25,830.00 
Other Income 
Interest on Investments $ 246.25 
Inspection Fees 2 ,§00.00 
Sale of Library Lists 8.50 2,754.75 
Total Receipts $28 584.75 
Total to be accounted for $33,734.99 
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EXPENDITURES 

Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
(A-1a) $ 6,908.65 
Commission on Secondary Schools (A-1a) 8,234.03 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 2,511.04 
Committee on Approval of Negro Schools 500.00 
Office of Secretary-Treasurer 862.43 
Office of President 164.75 
The QUARTERLY 4,518.37 
Executive Committee—Travel Tso 2e7l 
Dues to American Council on Education 100.00 
Fraternal Delegates 52.23 
Convention Expense 67.04 
Withholding Tax prior to March 1, 1945 23.00 
Contingent Fund 500.00 


Total Expenditures 


Balance on February 28, 1946 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES FOR PEIROD MARCH 1, 1945 
TO FEBRUARY 28, 1946 


$25 5774-25 
$ 7,960.74 


A-1a 


COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Salary—Executive Secretary $ 3,000.00 
Supplies 192.08 
Secretarial Help 800.00 
Report Forms and Other Printing 59.63 
Travel 439.60 
Contingent 98.89 
Special Studies 2,318.45 
Total 
COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Secretarial Hire $ 390.00 
Printing Annual Reports 61.83 
Inspection of Secondary Schools 7,500.00 
Stamps 49.23 
Telegrams and Telephone 6.54 
Express 4.56 
Stationery for Secretary 14.98 
Committee on Standards 26.70 
Committee on Evaluation 28.00 
Certification of Schools 53-25 
Convention Expense 97.19 
Contingent 1.75 
Total 


$ 6,908.65 


$ 8,234.03 
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A-2 
COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH FUND 
Balance on March 1, 1945 per audit $ 1,538.96 
INCOME 
Transferred from General Fund 2,511.04 
Total to be accounted for $ 4,050.00 
EXPENDITURES 
Contingent Fund $ 53.00 
Office Maintenance 75.00 
Secretarial Help 250.00 
Salary of Agent 250.00 
Travel—Executive Committee 1,130.82 
Total Expenditures 1,758.82 
Balance on February 28, 1946 $ 2,291.18 
COMMITTEE ON APPROVAL NEGRO SCHOOL FUND 
Balance on March 1, 1945 per audit $ 4,367.64 
INCOME 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes $ 1,500.00 
Transferred from General Fund 500.00 2,000.00 
Total to be accounted for $ 6,367.64 
EXPENDITURES 
Sundry Expenditures I 375-94 
Balance on February 28, 1946 $ 4,991.70 
A-3 
WORK CONFERENCE FUND 
Balance on March 1, 1945 per audit $ 8,950.54 
EXPENDITURES 
A. Expenses for Committee on Work Conferences: 
I. Travel $ 334.24 
B. Expenses for the Executive Secretary: 
I. Secretarial Assistant $ 1,042.29 
II. Stipend for Executive Secretary 826.40 
III. Office Supplies, Postage, etc. 247.43 
IV. Assistance to Codperating 
Institutions 84.03 


V. Travel and Contingent 90.03 2,290.18 
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C. Work Conference: 
Ill. Travel for Conference Com- 


mittees $ 437-13 
IV. Expenses for Committees 427.82 $ 864.95 
Total Expenditures $ 3,489.37 
Balance on February 28, 1946 $ 5,461.17 
A-4 
CONFERENCE OF DEANS OF SOUTHERN GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS FUND 
Balance on March 1, 1945 per audit $ 2,000.00 
EXPENDITURES 
‘Travel 522.61 
Balance on February 28, 1946 $ 1,477.39 
GRADUATE NEGRO EDUCATION FUND 
INCOME 
General Education Board $ 5,500.00 
EXPENDITURES 
Sundry Items 5,000.00 
Balance on February 28, 1946 $ 500.00 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE FUND 
INCOME 
General Education Board $ 4,900.00 
EXPENDITURES 
Sundry Items 4,581.06 
Balance on February 28, 1946 $ 318.94 
A-5 
SOUTHERN STUDY FUND 
Balance on March 1, 1945 per audit $ 7,612.93 
INCOME 
General Education Board I ,250.00 


Total to be accounted for $ 8,862.93 
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EXPENDITURES 
I. Secretarial Assistance 


II. Travel—Commission and Staff 
III. Travel—State and Special Staff 
IV. Office Supplies 

V. Publications 
VI. Salaries of Staff 


Total Expenditures 


Balance on February 28, 1946 


STAFF ASSISTANCE FOR NEGROES 


Balance on March 1, 1945 per audit 


EXPENDITURES 
Sundry Items 


Balance on February 28, 1946 


EXHIBIT B 


128.59 


128.59 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 


AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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$ 4,039.71 


$ 4,823.22 


None 


SUMMARY OF BANK BALANCES BY FUNDS AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1946 


General Fund: 


Peoples Bank and Trust Company, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Commerce Union Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


Total (B-1) 


Commission on Curricular Problems and Research Fund: 


American National Bank, Hillsboro Branch (B-1) 
Committee on Approval Negro Schools Fund: 

American National Bank, Hillsboro Branch (B-1) 
Work Conference Fund: 

Third National Bank, Nashville (B-2) 


Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools Fund: 


Nashville Trust Company (B-2) 
Graduate Negro Education Fund: 

Nashville Trust Company (B-2) 
Library Committee Fund: 

Nashville Trust Company (B-2) 
Southern Study Fund: 

Broadway National Bank, Nashville (B-3) 


Total Cash in Banks February 28, 1946 


$ 4,800.00 
3,160.74 


$ 7,960.74 
2,291.18 
4,991.70 
5,461.17 
1,477-39 

500.00 
318.94 


4,823.22 


$27,824.34 
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B-1 


RECONCILEMENT OF CASH BALANCES AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1946 


GENERAL FUND 
PEopLes BANK AND Trust Company—Rock Hm, S. C. 
Balance per Bank Statement February 28, 1946 
ComMERCE Union BANK—NASHVILLE 


Balance per Bank Statement February 28, 1946 $ 5,671.21 
Less—Outstanding Checks: 
No. 338 $ 800.85 


340 15.03 
341 10.75 
342 127.85 
343 126.06 
344 131.42 
345 700 .37 
346 169.11 
347 25.00 
348 25.00 
349 75-30 
350 TII.59 
351 56.18 
352 126.55 
353 5.00 
354 1.75 
355 2.66 2,510.47 


ToTat GENERAL Funp Casu 


$ 4,800.00 


3,160.74 


$ 7,960.74 


COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH AND 
COMMITTEE ON APPROVAL OF NEGRO SCHOOLS 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK—HILLsBoRO BRANCH 
Balance per Bank Statement February 28, 1946 $ 7,857.88 
Less—Outstanding Checks: 
No. 150 575.00 


ToTaL Casp—ABovE Funps 


ALLOCATION OF BALANCE 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research (A-2) $ 2,291.18 
Committee on Aproval of Negro Schools (A-2) 4,991.70 


Total as above 


WORK CONFERENCE FUND 


Tuirp NATIONAL BANK—NASHVILLE 


Balance per Bank Statement February 28, 1946 $ 5,601.17 
Less—Outstanding Checks: 


No. 97 $ 61.60 


99 3.40 140.00 
Tora Work CONFERENCE Funp CasH 


$ 7,282.88 


$ 7,282.88 


$ 5,461.17 
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CONFERENCE OF DEANS OF SOUTHERN GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
GRADUATE NEGRO EDUCATION AND LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
NAsHVILLE Trust ComPpANy 


Balance per Bank Statement February 28, 1946 $ 2,873.89 
Less—Outstanding Checks: 


No. 50 $ 63.60 
194 463.36 
195 50.60 577-56 
‘Tora Casu Asove Funps $ 2,296.33 


ALLOCATION OF BALANCE 
‘Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools Fund $ 1,477.39 


‘Graduate Negro Education Fund 500.00 
Library Committee Fund 318.94 
Total as above $ 2,296.33 
B-3 
SOUTHERN STUDY FUND AND STAFF ASSISTANCE 
FOR NEGROES FUND 
Broapway NATIONAL BANK—NASHVILLE 
Balance per Bank Statement February 28, 1946 $ 5,114.73 
Less—Outstanding Check: 
No. 509 291.51 
-Torat Casu Asove Funps $ 4,823.22 
ALLOCATION OF BALANCE 
Southern Study Fund $ 4,823.22 
Staff Assistance to Negroes None 
Total as above $ 4,823.22 
EXHIBIT C 
ANALYSIS OF INVESTMENTS AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1946 
DESCRIPTION NUMBER AMOUNT 
3% U.S. Treasury Bonps 1951-55: 
Issued 9-15-1931 85518 J $$ 1,000.00 
Redeemable after 9-15-1951 85519 K I ,000.00 
85522 B I ,000.00 
Total $ 3,000.00 
3%% U.S. Treasury Bonps 1946-49: 
Issued 6-15-1931 20099 K 5,000.00 


Redeemable after 6-15-1946 


Total Investments $ 8,000.00 
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RESOLUTION FIXING THE NUMBER OF THE AN- 
NUAL SESSION AND THE DATES OF EXPIRA- 
TION OF THE TERMS OF OFFICE OF 
THE MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE AND THE COM- 
MISSIONS OF THE AS.- 

SOCIATION * 


WueErEAS, Because of conditions incident to the war, the Southern Associa- 
tion in 1943 and 1944 restricted its forty-eighth and forty-ninth sessions to the 
members of the Executive Committee and the various Commissions and 
committees which carry on the work of the Association: and 


Wuereas, Officers of the Executive Committee and of the Commissions 
were continued in service during these years; and 


Wuereas, The annual session which normally would have been held in 
December, 1945, was postponed until March, 1946; and 


WuerREAS, the termination of service of officers on a purely time basis 


irrespective of the number of the annual session would cause confusion; 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, 


First, That the March session, 1946, be denominated the Fiftieth Annual 
Session of the Association, and 


SEconD, That the status of all officers of the Association and all officers and 
members of Commissions and committees in respect to the expiration of 
terms of service in March, 1946, be and is hereby set as of December, 1943. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Dr. J. R. Robinson, Secretary of the Association, made the report of the 
Executive Committee, recommending: 


1. That the report of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education be adopted. 
(See pages 314-329.) 


2. That the report of the Committee on Secondary Schools be adopted. (See pages 
283-309.) 


* This resolution was adopted unanimously after much discussion by the Executive 
Committee and unanimously by the Association. It seemed clear to all that all officers 
held office constitutionally until their successors should be elected and qualify. Under 
this resolution only those whose terms should have expired in December, 1943 had suc- 
cessors elected at this meeting, and only those terms should have expired in December, 
1944 will have successors elected next December. It would have been somewhat unfair 
to the member secondary schools of the Association in view of their small representation 
at this meeting to have undertaken a wholesale reorganization at this time.—Ep1ror. 
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3. That the report of the Committee on Curricular Problems and Research be adopted. 


(See pages 333-336.) 


4. That the report of the Committee on Approval of Negro Schools be adopted. 


5. That the report of the Board of Publication be adopted. 
6. That the following budget be adopted: 


BupceT—Manrcu, 1946 To December, 1946 


Estimated Receipts 

mech Balance as of February 28, 1946....... 6... cece ccc cess $ 7,960. 
ates OU IV ESTIMEH Uae tty ts est oes fig oS ea Sb8 246 
Beer ateCle AMMA IDUCS ipa. eats e haard sod Weve on ee aces 25,970 

“ULOUIEED op atte inh cad SRS SLUR IR RIE erga Ne $34,176 

Estimated Expenditures 

Commission on Institutions of Higher Education............. $ 9,312 
Seinmission om Secondary Schools: . 2... .0..528ec kee e ene 10,295 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research........... 2,608 
Bee OM SeCh cial yak LCASUTED hana’ 06 aie vancosesig Aih's ws Sieiele we Caras 775. 
Bee pO TColGeN tL Si ie. ti chteitl nets Paste SS sca Sale pa ein ee ed 150. 
BE UC SIOL UNL CCHINE ftemritirs ne tais Ross Dees aes Oe Ae I ,000. 
ORT SUG RL hh: ae ee cee NR ee er ee eet 5,000. 
Commission on Approval of Negro Schools................. 500. 
fees» American Gouncil’on Education :..........06.0@e 1 cee 100. 
MRSA yO. Gite epi crs hee ebb ses abe toes, ARPS wf) calehe beens 300. 
Mmpircation ot. Library: Check List. 2 00. nts uae oo 2,500. 
CERES SRL ad Bhs bp IRA Sacre acc ne see 1 635. 

Pee ee Tne Lore ergs AS wee cts es Seo ee $34,176 


7. That the present Secretary-Treasurer be reélected. 
The report of the Executive Committee was adopted. 
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Dr. Paul P. Boyd of the University of Kentucky gave a report on the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Higher Education of the Southern Association of Colleges 


and Secondary Schools. 
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The Executive Committee of the Southern Association, at its meeting on Decem- 
ber 10, 1943, authorized the appointment of a “Postwar Educational Committee.” 
The appointees, representatives of the eleven member states covered by the Associa- 
tion, were 


President G. D. Humphrey, Mississippi State College, Chairman 
Executive Secretary R. B. Draughon, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
President J. J. Tigert, University of Florida 

President W. E. Caldwell, University of Georgia 

Dean Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University 

Dean Paul P. Boyd, University of Kentucky 

President W. M. Kethley, Delta State Teachers College, Mississippi 
Dean R. B. House, University of North Carolina 

President R. F. Poole, Clemson College, South Carolina 

Dean Fred C. Smith, University of Tennessee 

President J. G. Flowers, Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
President J. L. Newcomb, University of Virginia 


Each state representative on this postwar committee was instructed to organize a 
state committee, with himself as chairman, for the purpose of carrying on the work 
of the regional committee within his state. The state committees were to be made 
up of representatives of the various types of institutions of higher education in the 
states and of the state departments of education. 

The functions of the committees were “‘to study and report upon plans for the 
education of the following groups, viz: disabled veterans, those returning from the 
services and desiring higher education, and those desiring special vocational educa- 
tion.” As this report will show, the work of the state sub-committees was devoted, 
for the most part, to higher education but covered a much wider range than was 
indicated in the original statement of purposes, extending to all phases of postwar 
higher education. It became apparent, as we proceeded, that the veteran was not 
so radically different from the non-veteran and that the problems facing the colleges 
involved all their students. 


An organization and planning meeting was held in Atlanta on April 11 and 12, 
1944, at which time the writer was elected secretary and reports on various assigned 
subjects were made. Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Specialist in Higher Education of the United 
States Office of Education, was present and gave us reports on the plans then under 
way in Washington, including the bills before Congress. It was decided that the 
papers to be written by members of the committee, and others, should be offered 
for publication in the AssociATION QUARTERLY. 


The setting up of the eleven state sub-committees and the arrangements for meet- 
ings of state groups and the plans for studies of various sorts were quickly made in 
most of the states. It was understood that the state committees should work in close 
codperation with the State College Associations. As to the work undertaken, con- 
siderable diversity developed. In some states it was decided that, with codperative 
suggestions from the state committees, the colleges could best work through their 
own committees. In some states the Southern Association committees were merged 
with similar committees of the State Associations. In other states, the Southern 
Association committees have carried on activities of their own in addition to their 
coéperative efforts with colleges and State Associations. Thus, there has been no 
common procedure in the eleven states, except that involving stimulation of and 
codperation in all the postwar educational activities of the states, 
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It would take too long to itemize the work of every one of the state sub-commit- 
tees. However, mention of some of the activities carried on in one or more states 
will give a clear picture of the important work that has been accomplished. The 
state committees included the Negro colleges in their plans, and in most of the states 
coéperating committees made up of Negro educators being set up. The programs 
of the State College Associations and the plans of the state sub-committees, were 
brought into harmony. Papers and investigations originating with the state sub- 
committees were parts of the College Association programs and were published in 
the proceedings of the Associations or in separate bulletins. The state sub-commit- 
tees held meetings of college administrators to discuss, among other subjects, those 
treated in the papers of the members of the Southern Association Committee. Con- 
clusions that had been reached by local committees on various problems, such as, 
for example, credits to be accepted for military service, and for courses of study com- 
pleted while in service, were agreed upon and recommended to the College Asso- 
ciations, and by them to the individual colleges. 


Close liaison was maintained with the U. S. Office of Education, particularly 
through Dr. E. V. Hollis, Principal Specialist in Higher Education, who attended 
various state meetings and through correspondence made many valuable suggestions 
for our work. Recommendations were made to state members of Congress regard- 
ing bills under consideration, such as those affecting the colleges and the education 


_ of veterans and the disposal of surplus war property. Requests were made to gov- 
_-ernors, for the appointment of proper representative state committees to discover 


the educational needs for surplus war property and to determine its proper apportion- 


_ ment among schools and colleges. A wide range of topics, important in postwar 


planning, was discussed in small and large groups: new emphases on objectives as 
shown by the war, such as, democracy, social needs, general education, science, the 
humanities, public relations; curriculum revisions that were likely to result from war 
experiences; trends that were appearing in entrance requirements; improvements in 
instructional methods and content of courses and new courses that the army and 
navy schools and the educational status of draftees suggested; what was good and 
what was bad in the programs of the service schools, such as acceleration, student 
loads, curricular setups, and testing procedures; the increased need for enlarged per- 
sonnel service, and how to develop it; how to meet the demands put on the colleges 
by the G. I. Bill of Rights for faculty, equipment, buildings and recitation schedules; 
the probable enrollment of veterans by terms and years; postwar aid to colleges by 
the federal government; and surplus property. 

It will help to be more specific as to some of the activities of the Association and 
the state committees. The papers published in the November, 1944, issue of the 
SOUTHERN AssOCIATION QUARTERLY included the following subjects, most of which 
were suggested in the U. S. Office of Education Conference Work Book: ‘“The Why 
and How of Planning for Postwar Adjustments in Higher Education,” by Dr. Kelly; 
“Recent Legislation, Executive Orders and Prospective Legislation Affecting Post- 
war Planning for Higher Education,” by Dr. Kelly; “State Organization of Higher 
Education in the Eleven States of the Southern Association,” by Dean Frey and Mr. 
Pettis; “Relationships with Higher Education in Foreign Countries,” by Dean F rey 
and Mr. Garrett; “Building Up and Maintaining Faculties,” by Dean Boyd; ‘Build- 
ings and Instructional Equipment,” by Dean Boyd; “‘Financial and Other Business 


’ Problems,” by President Poole; “Liberal Arts Education after the War,” by Dean 


Boyd; “Postwar Plans and Problems of the Junior College,” by President Davis; 
“Professional Curricula,” by President Tigert; “Adult Education,” by President 
Caldwell; “General Problems of the Curriculum,” by Dean House; ‘Acceleration 
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and Other Adjustments to Varying Abilities of Students in the Postwar Period,” by 
Executive-Secretary Draughon; ‘‘Methods of Instruction in the Postwar College,” 
by President Kethley and Mr. Zeigel; “Student Problems Incident to War Train- 
ing,” by Dean Smith; “Education and National Emergencies,” by Professor Edgar 
W. Knight. 


Outstanding Publications and studies of the state sub-committees were: 
“Numbers and Characteristics of Returning Veterans”’; 

“Occupational Opportunities” ; 

“Secondary School Vocational Facilities”; 

“Higher Education Facilities” ; 

“Needs and Facilities for the Education of Negroes”; 

“Curricula and Courses of Study”’; 

“Curricular Adjustments”; 

“Codperation Between Colleges and State and Federal Agencies”’; 
“‘Codperation Between Industry and the Colleges and Schools.” 


Some of these reports, especially those detailing the educational opportunities in 
the states, have been widely distributed to veterans’ agencies and other who ares 
giving advice to veterans. 

These, then, are some of the outstanding achievements that have been due, in 
whole or in part, to the Southern Associations’ postwar committee: publication of 
articles on broad phases of the problems, publication of research of state-wide im- 
portance, organization of discussions in and out of State Associations followed by 
publication of proceedings, stimulation of thought on curricula and other topics of 
postwar education, promotion of codperation between the colleges, liaison work 
with the U. S. Office of Education, and clearing house functions for information and 
advice. The foundations for educational adaptations to the developing exigencies _ 
have been well laid by our codperative efforts. The flood of enrollments of veterans 
and retarded non-veterans is upon us sooner than we thought, but we know fairly 
well what must be done if we can find the means to house and teach and advise. 
We have gained a head start through our studies of the past few years in the impor- 
tant task of reorganization of courses, in revitalizing and enriching our teaching for 
the preservation of democracy and the molding of social institutions that will pro- 
mote the good life for all. 


From now on it appears that most of the work that might be performed by the 
Southern Association state sub-committees can best be centered in the State College 
Associations. There remains for them a large and important service that will con- 
tinue for perhaps ten years. We have not yet reached the peak of college enroll- 
ments of both veterans and non-veterans. Yet some colleges and universities are 
already swamped with students and are limiting enrollments by various devices. 
These are mainly the larger universities. Eighty per cent of the veterans now en- 
rolled are in thirty-eight institutions, while many smaller institutions still have room 
to spare. Also, certain colleges of the large universities, such as engineering and 
commerce, are overcrowded while others are not. 

Certain additional services should be undertaken without delay, since it is urgently 
needed. First, we need facts and estimates on present and probably future enroll- 
ments of both veterans and non-veterans and on maximum capacities in all the col- 
leges and universities of every one of our states. These will have to be revised from 
year to year for perhaps the next ten years. Second, we should know what enlarge- 
ments of facilities are planned in every institution and when these will become avail- 
able. Third, we should have information on the buildings and grounds and equip- 
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ment formerly used by the federal government that might become available for the 
juse of the colleges. It may be possible for some of our educational institutions to 
juse the camps and depots for dormitories, moving the students to and from the cam- 
| puses by bus, or it may be possible to set up separate units of the colleges in these 
fee with their own faculties, dormitories, classrooms and laboratories. Fourth, 
jwe need a student placement service, which will inform students where they may 
/find entrance, as more and more institutions reach their capacity limits. Fifth, we 
jneed a center of information for every state so that all agencies that are working 
with veterans can be kept in touch with the changing situation in the college field. 
: It is important that the urgent need for immediate and continuing fact-finding 
jand planning activities, as outlined, be performed by the colleges, themselves, through 
their State Associations. The colleges are most vitally concerned, but the Veterans 
Administration is also responsible for the care of the veterans’ education under the 
provisions of Public Laws 16 and 346 We must keep in mind that the law authorizes 
the Veterans Administration to set up facilities for education. If the colleges and 
juniversities fail to provide adequate accommodations for the education of the vet- 
serans, we will have colleges established by the federal government and these institw- 
|tions, some of them at least, will remain to duplicate and compete with our present 
‘institutions. This would be a most unfortunate development, because we already 
thave enough colleges and universities to meet normal requirements and because the 
jentrance of the federal government into the field of higher education, as well as that 
jof secondary and elementary education, would be unwise politically, socially, and 
financially. The finest feature of American education is its freedom from federal 
control. 

| A plan for future action within the states through their College Associations, such 
as I have outlined, has already been proposed for Ohio, Michigan, and Kentucky 
by the Veterans Administration in the Fifth Corps Area. Such a coéperative pro- 
cedure of the higher educational institutions of a state and the Veterans Administra- 
tion is most encouraging and promises rich results. It follows up what the Southern 
Association committee has done, proposes to continue the planning so long as it is 
meeded and brings the two groups that are responsible for the education of veterans 
nto fullest codperation. I do not know whether a similar movement is under way 
in Southern states other than Kentucky, but if not, it should be begun without delay. 
The engrossing tasks of meeting the demands put upon us, with emergencies that 
will almost overwhelm us every day, will be our first imperative. Where shall we 
find living quarters for all the students who come? How shall we provide recitation 
rooms and laboratories and qualified teachers for them? Financial problems will 
for a time be subordinated because money, even if we have it, can hardly be spent 
ast enought to take care of the rampaging enrollment. But even in this distracting 
near future, we must find time and quiet to think of the not-so-near future when 
problems of a more truly educational nature remain to be faced. 

How shall we clarify and make easy to apply the generalizations that we call the 
objectives of the liberal arts college, and state more understandably ways and means 
© attain these objectives? What shall we do in the field of admissions to secure 
preater discrimination in determing fitness for college? How shall we proceed in 
developing a personnel service that will be better than the present all-too-common 
haphazard, unskilled system, but not so impersonal and mechanical and expensive 
s is the other extreme? How make tests and measurements means, not masters; 
guides, not governors? How are we to reconcile in a single liberal arts college the 
recognized advantages of both liberal and vocational subjects? How can we, with- 
out too great expense, individualize our scholastic requirements so as to give every 
student that educational treatment that will be best for him? Which of the war- 
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time procedures are worth keeping and developing? How long will it be before we 
determine just what type of liberal arts college we desire and proceed along well 
considered lines to attain it? When shall we be financially strong enough and wise 
enough to reject fads and short-cuts and overpowering distractions, and stand by 
our convictions that liberal education takes time and opportunity for contemplative 
reading and even dreaming, and, at the same time, needs enrichment of personality 
through contacts with the work-a-day world beyond our walls? How are we to 
extend the influence of the college into local and contemporary life without the 
“‘world’s being too much with us’’? 
Carlyle to the contrary notwithstanding, our grand business undoubtedly is both 
to see what lies dimly at a distance, and to do what lies clearly at hand. 
So, then, 
“Haste to your banks; your crooked anchors weigh, 
And spread your flying sails, and stand to sea!” 


On motion of Dr. Boyd, duly seconded, the ‘“‘Postwar Educational Com- 
mittee” and its codperating state committees were discharged and the work 
left to the State Associations of Colleges. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Miss Nancy Hoyle, and Miss Velma Shaffer 
appeared before the Association representing the Library Committee and 
made abriefreport. (See pages 302-305 for a full report of this Committee 
to the Commission on Secondary Schools.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


Dean Roger P. McCutcheon, Secretary of the Committee on Graduate 
Study, made the following report: 


Without doubt the members of the Southern Association are chiefly interested in 
learning how soon our graduate schools will be turning out adequately prepared 
teachers to help meet the present shortage. It will be at least five years before we 
are in full production. The graduate enrollments are growing rapidly and most of 
our graduate teachers have returned from the armed services, but there is no good 
way to accelerate graduate study. A number of Master’s degrees will be acquired 
in the near future. For Ph.D.’s you will have to wait at least until 1950. 


For the last three years the Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools 
has been able to continue its annual meetings. Among the important matters con- 
sidered has been the Graduate Record Examination. A number of our graduate 
schools are already requiring that this examination be taken by all applicants for 
scholarships and fellowships. A few institutions are requiring this examination of 
all graduate students. It is not being used as the sole basis of selection anywhere 
in the South. Most of our deans feel that this examination may be quite useful in 


predicting the success of students, but are not yet ready to rely on it entirely as a 
basis for admission. 


Research programs in all our graduate schools have necessarily been curtailed and 
hampered. The Graduate Deans agree that there is immediate need to stimulate 
our faculties in research. The authorities at Oak Ridge made an interesting pro- 
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| posal in December. At the Oak Ridge Project were collected a large number of 
) trained investigators and amassed very important research equipment. It is hoped 
| that an Institute of Nuclear Physics may be established at Oak Ridge so as to keep 
i this equipment and some of the trained workers available for the assistance of South- 
/ ern scientists. The plans are still in the tentative stage. 


i 

| The Graduate Deans have recently expressed some interest in the problems of 
i teacher education on the graduate level. This topic will be carefully considered 
in the 1946 workshop. 


Several years ago our Conference set up a set of minimum standards for the Mas- 
ter’s degree. At the last meeting of our Conference preliminary reports were given 
} on the minimum standards for the Ph.D. degree. This report is now being revised 
| and will again be presented to the Conference at their summer workshop or at our 
annual meeting. The Conference has been instructed to inquire of our members 
) which of our standards have been endangered during the war period. Under presure 
| from the army and the navy, many colleges increased the teaching load of the faculty. 
} Our Conference fears that with the pressure of large enrollments some colleges will 
continue to insist on teaching loads of fifteen to eighteen hours, loads which, in our 
opinion, make impossible the adequate teaching of graduate courses. 


Another problem we have been giving attention to is the accreditation of graduate 
schools. We are aware of some of the diffiuclties we shall meet in any plan of ac- 
creditation, but most of us believe that this is too important a problem to be delayed 
much longer. Our Conference has been requested by the Higher Commission to 
present a plan of accreditation for graduate work at the next annual meeting. 


During the summer of 1945, aided by a grant from the General Education Board, 
our Conference held five meetings, studying the problems of graduate work for Ne- 
groes. ‘These meetings were held at Durham, Atlanta, Nashville, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, and Prairie View, Texas. The leaders of higher education for both races 
came to these meetings and for two days discussed the various problems. ‘The white 
graduate deans were favorably impressed with the integrity and ability shown by the 
Negroes who were responsible for graduate study for their race. We found, too, 
that virtually all the provisions for graduate study for Negroes are, at present, very 
inadequate. ‘The development of regional centers for graduate study for Negroes 
seemed to the white deans highly desirable. Such a plan, however, does not meet 
with the terms of the Gaines Decision. We found an interesting arrangement by 
which graduate study at North Carolina College for Negroes is conducted through 
the service and advice of the graduate deans at Duke University and the University 
of North Carolina. We noted also that the state of Alabama is providing a sub- 
stantial sum for out of state scholarships. At Prairie View, Texas, the state of Texas 
is taking practical steps to bring that institution up to a level at which successful 
graduate study can be given. Our Conference has published a preliminary report 
of these summer meetings, copies of which will be sent upon request to the secretary. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rocer P. McCutcHEon, Secreiary. 
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The Committee on Negro Schools made report as follows. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NEGRO SCHOOLS 


APPROVED LIST OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
FOR NEGRO YOUTH* 


At its meeting of March 25-28, 1946, in Memphis, Tennessee, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools voted to grant the institutions listed below the several ratings as 
indicated: 

APPROVED NEGRO COLLEGES 
Standard Four-Year Colleges—Class ‘‘A”’ 


Institutions in this class meet in full the standards set up by the Association. 


Year Accredited 
Class “A” Class “B% 


Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 1932 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 1935 1931 
Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 1941 1931 
Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 1937 1936 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 1930 

Florida A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Fla. 1935 1931 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 1932 1931 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 1933 1930 
Kentucky State Industrial College, Frankfort, Ky. 1939 1931 
LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tenn. 1939 1932 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 1945 1931 
Louisville Municipal College for Negroes, Louisville, Ky. 1936 1932 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 1932 1930 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. 1941 1933 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, N. C. 1937 1931 
Paine College, Augusta, Ga. 1945 1931 
Prairie View State N. & I. College, Prairie View, Texas 1934 1932 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 1942 1937 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 1943 1933 
Southern University, Scotlandville, La. 1937 1932 
Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 1932 1930 
State A. & M. College, Orangeburg, S. C. 1941 1932 
State Teachers College, Montgomery, Ala. 1946 1935 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 1931 1930 


* Committee on Approval of Negro Schools: H. M. Ivy, S i 
Cc : } : H. M. Ivy, Superintendent of Schools 
Meridian, Miss., Chairman; J. Henry Highsmith, Director Division of Instructional 
Service, Raleigh, N. C., Secretary; R. L. Cousins, State Agent for Negro Schools, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Atlanta, Ga.; John E. Bryan, County Superintendent 


of Schools, Birmingham, Alabama; J. W. Bruillette, Direct i isi 
Sia ais cain baton Rouen J e, Director of Extension, Louisiana 
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Year Accredited 
Class ‘“‘A”’ Class ‘‘B” 
The A. & T. College of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
N= CG 


1936 1932 
Tillotson College, Austin, Texas 1943 1933 
Tuskegee N. & I. Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 1933 1931 
Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick, Va. 1933 1930 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. 1935 1930 
Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 1933 1931 
Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 1937 1931 


Standard Four-Year Colleges—Class ‘‘B” 

Institutions in this class do not yet meet one or more of the standards set up 
by the Association for four-year colleges, but the general quality of their work 
is such as to warrant the admission of their graduates to any institution re- 
quiring the bachelor’s degree for entrance. 

Year Accredited 


Class ‘‘B” 
Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn College, Miss. 1941 
Allen University, Columbia, S. C. 1945 
Benedict College, Columbia, S. C. 1936 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Fla. 1946 
Bishop College, Marshall, Texas 1931 
Elizabeth City State Teachers College, Elizabeth City, N. C. IQ4I 
Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayetteville, N. C. 1941 
Fort Valley N. & I. School, Fort Valley, Ga. 1941 
Georgia State College, Industrial College, Ga. 1940 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 1931 
Lane College, Jackson, Tenn. 1935 
Miles College, Birmingham, Ala. 1946 
Samuel Houston, Austin, Texas, 1934 
State College, Albany, Ga. 1935 
Texas College, Tyler, Texas 1934 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 1932 
Winston-Salem State Teachers College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 1941 


Standard Two-Year Junior Colleges—Class ‘‘A” 


Year Accredited 
Class *“‘A”’ Class ‘‘B”’ 


Barber-Scotia Junior College, Concord, N. C. 1934 1933 
Florida N. & I. Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 1943 1933 
Mary Allen Junior College, Crockett, Texas 1936 1931 
State A. & M. Institute, Normal Ala. 1935 1933 
Voorhees N. & I. Institute, Denmark, S. C. 1946 1943 
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Standard Two-Year Junior Colleges—Class “B”’ 
Year Accredited 


Class ‘‘B”’ 
Oakwood Junior College, Huntsville, Ala. 1942 
Southern Christian Institute, Edwards, Miss. 1943 
Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 1937 


APPROVED NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ALABAMA: 
Drewry Practice High School, Talladega (1933) 
Mobile County Training School, Plateau (1934) 
Oakwood College H. S. Huntsville (1946) 
Rosedale High School, Homewood (1946) 
Snow Hill Institute, Snow Hill (1946) 
Southern Normal School, Brewton (1939) 
State A. & M. Institute, High School Department, Normal (1931) 
State Teachers College, High School Department, Montgomery (1931) 
Trenholm High School, Tuscumbia (1946) 
Tuscaloosa Industrial High School, Tuscaloosa (1943) 
Tuskegee Institute, High School Department, Tuskegee (1931) 


FLoriDA: 
Booker T. Washington High School, Miami (1940) 
Dorsey High School, Miami (1946) 
Dunbar High School, Ft. Myers (1941) 
Florida A. & M. Experimental High School, Tallahassee (1942) 
Lincoln High School, Tallahassee (1942) 
Stanton High School, Jacksonville (1931) 


GEORGIA: 
Athens High and Industrial School, Athens (1946) 
Ballard Normal High School, Macon (1933) 
Booker T. Washington High School, Atlanta (1932) 
Cedar Hill High School, Cedartown (1946) 
Center High School, Waycross (1946) 
Douglass High School, Thomasville (1946) 
Emery Street High School, Dalton (1942) 
Fair Street High School, Gainesville (1946) 
Gillespie-Selden High School, Cordele (1939) 
Hubbard Training School, Forsyth (1946) 
Boggs Academy, Keysville (1942) 
Moultrie Negro High School, Moultrie (1942) 
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Risley High School, Brunswick (1932) 

Spencer High School, Columbus (1941) 

Statesboro Industrial High School, Statesboro (1946) 
Howard Warner High School, Newman (1946) 


KENTUCKY: 
Attucks High School, Hopkinsville (1936) 
Central High School, Louisville (1932) 
Douglass High School, Henderson (1943) 
John G. Fee Industrial High School, Maysville (1935) 
Lincoln High School, Paducah (1936) 
Licoln Institute, Lincoln Ridge (1937) 
Oliver Street High School, Winchester (1934) 
Paul Laurence Dunbar High School, Lexington (1931) 
Rosenwald High School, Madisonville (1942) 
State Street High School, Bowling Green (1942) 
Western High School, Paris (1946) 
Western Junior-Senior High School, Owensboro (1933) 
William Grant High School, Covington (1932) 


LoulsIANA: 
Gilbert Academy, New Orleans (1935) 
Sacred Heart High School, Lake Charles (1940) 
Southern University, High School Department, Scotlandville (1937) 
Xavier University, High School Department, New Orleans (1937) 


MIssIssIPPI: 
Alcorn A. & M. College, High School Department, Alcorn (1936) 
Harris High School, Meridian (1946) 
Mary Holmes High School, West Point (1943) 
Southern Christian Institute, High School Department, Edwards (1931) 
Tougaloo College, High School Department, Tougaloo (1931) © 


NorTH CAROLINA: 
Allen High School, Asheville (1940) 
Atkins High School, Winston-Salem (1931) 
Booker T. Washington High School, Rocky Mount (1935) 
G. W. Carver High School, Kannapolis (1946) 
Darden High School, Wilson (1942) 
Dillard High School, Goldsboro (1937) 
Dunbar High School, Lexington (1940) 
E. E. Smith High School, Fayetteville (1937) 
Henderson Institute, Henderson (1946) 
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Highland High School, Gastonia (1946) 

Hillside Park High School, Durham (1931) 

Immanuel Lutheran College, High School Department, Greensboro 
(1937) 

James B. Dudley High School, Greensboro (1936) 

Jordan-Sellars High School, Burlington (1937) 

Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain (1934) 

Mary Potter High School, Oxford (1932) 

Orange County Training School, Chapel Hill (1941) 

Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia (1931) 

Second Ward High School, Charlotte (1937) 

Stephens-Lee High School, Asheville (1936) 

Washington High School, Raleigh (1934) 

Washington High School, Reidsville (1936) 

William Penn High School, High Point (1936) 

Williston Industrial High School, Wilmington (1937) 

Joseph Charles Price High School, Salisbury (1937) 


SouTH CAROLINA: 
Avery Institute, Charleston (1933) 
Booker Washington High School, Columbia (1933) 
Carver High School, Spartanburg (1946) 
Finley High School, Chester (1936) 
Sterling High School, Greenville (1945) 
Sumter High School, Sumter (1945) 
Voorhees N. & I. School, Denmark (1933) 


TENNESSEE: 
Austin High School, Knoxville (1934) 
Holloway High School, Murfreesboro (1942) 
Howard High School, Chattanooga (1933) 
Immaculate Mother High School, Nashville (1945) 
Langston High School, Johnson City (1945) 
Pearl High School, Nashville (1941) 
ates err Junior College, High School Department, Rogersville 
1933 


TEXAS: 
Anderson High School, Austin (1933) 
Booker T. Washington High School, Houston (1933) 
Booker T’. Washington High School, Wichita Falls (1936) 
Charlton-Pollard High School, Beaumont (1935) 
Central High School, Galveston (1933) 
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Central High School, Jefferson (1937) 

I. M. Terrell High School, Fort Worth (1934) 
Kilgore High School, Kilgore (1941) 

Phyllis Wheatley High School, Houston (1933) 
Phyllis Wheatley High School, San Antonio (1933) 
St. Peter Claver High School, San Antonio (1942) 
Weldon High School, Gladewater (1942) 


VIRGINIA: 
Armstrong High School, Richmond (1933) 
Booker T. Washington High School, Norfolk (1932) 
Christiansburg Industrial Institute, Cambria (1942) 
D. Webster Davis High School, Ettrick (1941) 
Dunbar High School, Lynchburg (1936) 
Frances DeSales High School, Rock Castle (1940) 
George P. Phenix Training School, Hampton (1933) 
Hayden High School, Hayden (1945) 
Huntington High School, Newport News (1931) 
Jefferson High School, Charlottesville (1942) 
Lucy Addison High School, Roanoke (1940) 
Maggie L. Walker High School, Richmond (1942) 
Manassas High School, Manassas (1941) 
Parkes-Avon High School, Alexandria (1942) 
Peabody High School, Petersburg (1933) 
St. Paul’s High School, Fredericksburg (1945) 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Your Auditing Committee has examined carefully the audit of the accounts 
of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association for the period from March 1, 
1945 to February 28, 1946, prepared by Grannis-Blair Audit Company, 
Accountants and Auditors, Nashville, Tennessee. It is our opinion, based 
on this audit, that the financial records of the Association have been properly 
kept in every way and are in excellent condition. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. H. Notte, 
W. H. SHaw, 
W. S. ALLEN, Chairman. 


The report was received by the Association. (See also official audit of the 
funds of the Association, pages 254-261, this issue of the QUARTERLY, sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-Treasurer as his report for the year.) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


We are deeply mindful of the fact that under the providence of God peace has 
been restored to the nation, and that this great organization has been able to resume 
with enthusiasm its annual meetings and its regular program. 

We keenly feel the loss from our membership of those who have made the supreme 
sacrifice for our country, and for those whose service in the field of education has 
been terminated by the hand of time, and also for those who have transferred their 
educational efforts to other sections of our country. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools wishes to express its 
appreciation of the interest in and the program of educational opportunities pro- 
vided for the returning veterans, and pledges the codperation of this Association to 
this worthy end. 

We appeal to the Federal authorities for simplification of procedure and a speed- 
ing-up of the distribution of surplus property and housing to colleges. We are re- 
minded that our colleges have contributed without stint to the war program, and 
are now contributing without stint to the program of peace. 

We are deeply indebted to President W. J. McConnell, to officials and committees 
of the organization, and to the distinguished speakers and contributors for the fine 
and helpful program of this meeting. 

We wish to express our appreciation to the hotels of Memphis, especially the Pea- 
body, for their facilities and services, and to His Honor, the Mayor, the officials, 
committees, and organizations of Memphis for their courtesies and coéperation. 

We wish to express our thanks to the press for its splendid and proper coverage 
incident to this meeting. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was adopted by the Associa- 
tion. 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


The Board of Publication met in room 215, Peabody Hotel at 4:30, Monday, 
March 25. Dr. McConnell, Dr. Robinson, Registrar Mayer, Dr. Holton, and Dr. 
Jenkins were present. Dr. White was ateene 

The Committee approved Dr. Holton’s budget of $5,000 for the QUARTERLY for 
the year ending December 1, 1946—the cost of the February issue, $932.00 to be 
paid out of this amount. 

Dr. Holton reported that in accordance with correspondence with the Board the 
contract with the publisher had been renewed for another year. 

Dr. Jenkins moved that Dr. Holton be reélected editor of the QUARTERLY, and 
that the committee express appreciation for the work he has done. Dr. Mayer 
seconded the motion and it carried unanimously. 

J. R. Rosinson, Secretary. 


The Commission on Secondary Schools 
Organized in April, 1912 


The Commission on Secondary Schools was created by the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States in annual session 
at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, November, 1911. It was organized at Nashville, 
Tennessee, April, 1912, with Joseph S. Stewart, Chairman, and Bert E. 
Young, Secretary. Its first annual meeting was held at Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, November, 1912. A complete list of the officers and meet- 
ing-places appears on page 62 of the SouTHERN AssOcIATION QUARTERLY 
for February, 1937. The meetings and officers since 1932 have been as 
follows: 


1933—Nashville, Tennessee. W. A. Bass, Chairman; Joseph Roemer, 
Secretary. 

1934—Atlanta, Georgia. M. R. Hinson, Chairman; Joseph Roemer, 
Secretary. 

1935—Louisville, Kentucky. S. B. Hathorne, Chairman; Joseph Roe- 
mer, Secretary. 

1936—Richmond, Virginia. W. R. Smithey, Chairman; Frank C. Jen- 
kins, Secretary. 

1938 *—Dallas, Texas. Edward Conradi, Chairman; Frank C. Jenkins, 
Secretary. 

1939—Memphis, Tennessee. T. J. Dempsey, Jr., Chairman; Frank C. 
Jenkins, Secretary. 

1940 (April, for 1939-40)—Atlanta, Georgia. J. W. O’Banion, Chair- 
man; Frank C. Jenkins, Secretary. 

1940 (December, for 1940-41)—Memphis, Tennessee. Gladstone H. 
Yeuell, Chairman; Frank C. Jenkins, Secretary. 

1941—Louisville, Kentucky. E.R. Jobe, Chairman; Frank C. Jenkins, 
Secretary. 

1942—Memphis, Tennessee. J. B. Bassich, S. J., Chairman; Frank C. 
Jenkins, Secretary. 

1943 *—No meeting. Officers continued for 1944. 

1944-45 *—No meeting. Officers continued for 1945. 

1945-46—Memphis, Tennessee. R. R. Vance, Chairman; Frank C. 
Jenkins, Secretary. 


a -38, the annual meeting was held in April; so in 1939 for 1938-39. 
For yeu ciae, os ‘account of war conditions the Executive Committee te eae 
the Central Reviewing Committee of the Commission to meet and etare reports eh e 
Committee at a special meeting held in Chattanooga, Tennessee, Decem a be tor 
the year 1944-45, similar action was taken as to the meeting in Memphis, March to, 
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OFFICERS 1946-47 


Chairman: Mark Godman, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department 
of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Vice Chairman: R. R. Vance, Director, Division of High Schools, State 
Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Secretary: Frank C. Jenkins, American Red Cross, 230 Spring St., N. W., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


MEMBERS 
ALABAMA 
Term 
Expires 
December 
W. L. Spencer, Chairman, Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
State Department of Education, Montgomery *1947 
J. M. Malone, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham 1946 
Paul Terry, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 1946 
James Chrietzberg, Principal Holtville High School, Deatsville 1947 
Rev. Lambert Gattman, Principal, Saint Bernard High School, 
St. Bernard 1947 
Clarence J. Going, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Birmingham 1948 
FLORIDA 
J. Hooper Wise, Chairman, University of Florida, Gainesville 1947 
M. R. Hinson, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 1946 
Father Raphael, St. Leo College Preparatory, St. Leo 1946 
Carl C. Strode, Principal, Sarasota High School, Sarasota 1946 


W. T. Edwards, State Department of Public Instruction, Tallahassee 1947 
James A. Shanks, Principal, Gadsden County High School, Quincy 1948 


GEORGIA 
Fred Ayers, Chairman, Superintendent, Fitzgerald High School, 

Fitzgerald 1948 
P. H. Dagneau, Marist College, Atlanta 1947 
E. M. Highsmith, Mercer University, Macon 1947 
H. P. Miller, Emory University, Atlanta 1947 


W. Homer Drake, Superintendent and Principal of Schools, Newman 1948 
W. E. Pafford, High School Supervisor, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta 1948 
* If meeting should be changed to spring, date of expiration would become March 
1948, or whatever the month of meeting for the school year 1947-48. The terms of all 


members of commissions expire with the adjournment of the annual meeting in the aca- 
demic year for which the term is due to expire.—En1ror. 
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KENTUCKY 
Term 
Expires 
December 
M. E. Ligon, Chairman, University of Kentucky, Lexington 1948 
Robert B. Clem, Shawnee High School, Louisville 1946 
Mark Godman, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of 

Education, Frankfort 1947 
W. R. Nelson, Headmaster, Millersburg Military Institute, 

Millersburg 1947 
Russell E. Helmick, Principal, olencs High School, Covington 1948 
W. B. Jones, Professor of English, Georgetown College, Georgetown 1948 

LOUISIANA 
G. W. Ford, Chairman, Principal, Lake Charles High School 

Lake Charles 1948 
Joseph B. Bassich, S. J., Loyola University, New Orleans 1947 
W. Patrick Donnelly, Jesuit High School, New Orleans 1947 
R. R. Ewerz, Director of Instruction and Supervision, State 

Department of Education, Baton Rouge 1947 
Homer L. Garrett, Professor of Secondary Education, Louisiana 

State University, Baton Rouge 1948 
Grover C. Koffman, Principal, Byrd High School, Tee 1948 

MISSISSIPPI 
T. N. Touchstone, Chairman, High School Supervisor, State Department 

of Education, Jackson 1947 
A. W. James, Superintendent of Schools, Drew 1946 
J. E. Belka, Principal, Gulf Coast Military Academy, Gulfport 1947 
W. H. Sumrall, Dean, Mississippi College, Clinton 1947 
W. H. Ziegel, Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland 1947 
S. M. Crain, Superintendent of Schools, Clinton 1948 


NORTH CAROLINA 


J. Henry Highsmith, Chairman, Director, Division of Instructional 


Service, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh 1946 
Charles F. Carroll, Jr., Superintendent, High Point High School, 

High Point 1946 
Holland Holton, Duke University, Durham 1947 
W. C. Pressly, Peace Junior College, Raleigh 1947 
T. T. Hamilton, New Hanover High School, Wilmington 1948 


W. Carson Ryan, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 1948 
9 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


J. McTyeire Daniel, Chairman, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia 

Fred D. Cox, Principal, Orangeburg High School, Orangeburg 

W. D. Nixon, High School Supervisor, State Department of 
Education, Columbia 

E. C. Hunter, Converse College, Spartanburg 

P. M. Thrasher, President, Porter Military Academy, Charleston 

H. O. Strohecker, Principal, Boys High School, Charleston 


TENNESSEE 


R. R. Vance, Chairman, Director, Division of High Schools, 
State Department of Education, Nashville 

F. S. Elliott, Principal, Whitehaven High School, Whitehaven, 
Tennessee 

R. F. Thomason, Registrar, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

J. M. Smith, Director of Instruction, Memphis City Schools, 
Memphis 

William R. Webb, Headmaster, The Webb School, Bell Buckle 

John L. Meadows, Professor of Secondary Education, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 


TEXAS 


Gordon Worley, Chairman, Chief Supervisor of High Schools, 
State Department of Education, Austin 

J. J. Delaney, Schreiner Institute, Kerrville 

J. G. Umstattd, University of Texas, Austin 

George H. Wells, Principal, Austin High School, Austin 

Bryan Dickson, Superintendent, San Angelo Public Schools, 
San Angelo 

R. M. Hawkins, President, Sul Ross State Teachers College 


VIRGINIA 


Term 
Expires 
December 


1946 
1946 


1946 
1947 
1947 
1948 


1946 


1946 
1946 


1947 
1947 


1948 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1947 


1948 
1948 


Walter Flick, Chairman, Washington and Lee University, Lexington 1947 


A. M. Jarman, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Lamar R. Stanley, Principal, Newport News High School, 
Newport News 

Fred M. Alexander, Supervisor of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education, Richmond 


1946 
1946 


1947 
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Expires 
December 
| Edmund J. Lee, Headmaster, Chatham Hall, Chatham 194.7 
|B. L. Stanley, Principal, Harrisonburg High School, Harrisonburg 1948 
MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 
) alter C. Jetton, Tilghman High School, Paducah, Kentucky 1946 
_W. B. Glover, Principal, Winnsboro High School, Winnsboro, 
_ Louisiana 1946 
_I. E. Ready, Principal; Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, 
_ North Carolina 1946 
_O. B. Cannon, Superintendent Public Schools, Newberry, South 
_ Carolina 1946 
| Joseph R. Griggs, Superintendent of Schools, Huntsville, Texas 1946 
: Z. T. Kyle, Principal, Andrew Lewis High School, Salem, Virginia 1946 
: Zebulon Judd, Dean of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama 1948 
Howell Watkins, Supervising Principal, Palm Beach High School, 
West Palm Beach, Florida 1948 
: C. J. Cheeves, Superintendent & Principal, Gainesville, Georgia 1948 
Hal Anderson, Principal, Corinth High School, Corinth, Mississippi 1948 
Spencer J. McCallie, Headmaster, McCallie School, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 1948 
J. B. Golden, Superintendent of Schools, Bonham, Texas 1948 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


I. PROGRAM 
Mark Godman, Chairman; R. R. Vance, Frank C. Jenkins 


II. LIBRARY 


Lander Spain, W. H. Shaw, R. R. Vance 
III. STANDARDS 


T. N. Touchstone 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
One YEAR 


Alabama: W. L. Spencer Florida: M. R. Hinson 
Georgia: Fred Ayers 


IV. CENTRAL REVIEWING COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC 


J. Henry Highsmith, Chairman; C. H. Stone, W. L. Spencer, Mrs. Frances 


W. E. Pafford, Chairman; Father Raphael, R. R. Ewerz, J. M. Smith, 
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Two YEARS 
Kentucky: Mark Godman Mississippi: T. N. Touchstone 
Louisiana: R. R. Ewerz North Carolina: J. Henry 
Highsmith 
THREE YEARS 
South Carolina: W. D. Nixon, Texas: Gordon Worley 
Chairman 
Tennessee: R.R. Vance Virginia: Fred M. Alexander 


V. CENTRAL REVIEWING COMMITTEE FOR PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


OnE YEAR 
Florida: Father Raphael South Carolina: P.M. Thrasher 
Louisiana: J. B. Bassich, Texas: J. G. Umstattd 


Vice Chairman 
Two YEARS 
Georgia: E. M. Highsmith Tennessee: Wm. R. Webb 


North Carolina: W. C. Pressly, Virginia: Edmund J. Lee 
Chairman 


THREE YEARS 


Alabama: J. M. Malone, Mississippi: J. E. Belka 
Secretary 
Kentucky: W.R. Nelson 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


I. COMMITTEE ON USE OF THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA OF 
THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS 


J. G. Umstattd, Chairman; Gordon Worley, W. L. Spencer, Lamar R. 
Stanley, W. E. Pafford, G. W. Ford, Hal Anderson, J. Henry Highsmith, 
W. D. Nixon, John L. Meadows, W. T. Edwards, M. E. Ligon 


II. COMMITTEE TO STUDY HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
GUIDANCE AND COLLEGE FRESHMAN ACHIEVEMENT 


R. F. Thomason, Chairman; F. W. Murphy, Fred C. Smith, Hal Anderson, 
J. Hooper Wise 


* Under the resolution creating this committee, five members must be representatives 
of eal oe four must come from private schools, and two are unrestricted as to classifica- 
tion. (See QuarTERLy, Volume I, page 83, February, 1937.) 


Report of the Commission on Secondary 


Schools 


By FRANK C. JENKINS, Secretary 


The thirty-fifth * session of the Commission on Secondary Schools was 
_ called to order by the Chairman R. R. Vance, at 9:30 a.m. Monday, March 
| 25, 1946, in the Ballroom of the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee. Be- 
| cause of emergency conditions incident to war, there had been no full meeting 
of the Southern Association and of the Commission on Secondary Schools 
since December, 1941. The thirty-fifth session opened with an attendance 
of approximately one hundred fifty persons. Father P. H. Dagneau, Presi- 
dent, Marist College, Atlanta, Georgia, made the invocation. 


READING OF THE MINUTES 


Reading of the minutes of the last meeting of the Commission was dis- 
pensed with, since they were published in the Southern Association Quar- 
terly, Vol VII, No. 1. February 1943. 

The Chairman then introduced the first speaker, the President of the 
Association, Dr. W. J. McConnell, President North Texas State Teachers 
College, who presented an interesting forward look to the Commission. Dr. 
McConnell discussed interestingly the subject, ““The Association Looks to 
the Future.” 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


By W. J. McConnELt, 
President of the Association 


When I received a copy of the preliminary program prepared by the Chairman 
of this Commission and noted that he had assigned to me the responsibility of peering 
into the future, I could not feel that he believed it possible for me to penetrate the 
fog which still lies ahead or for me with more than conjectural certainty to know 
which direction forward really is. I do know, however, that progress is the domi- 
nating thought of his administration, and I can well conclude that he, like many 
others, seeks to know in which direction it lies. 

Many volumes have been written on the subject of progress. Probably the most 
that can be said by way of composite definition of progress is that it is movement 
in the direction of the realization of approved goals. This definition, however, fails 
to satisfy the inquisitive mind, for there remain two problems to be solved—one, the 
determination of goals, and the other, the securing of essential approval. 


* By action of the Executive Committee of the Association, the partial meetings held 
during the war were counted as regular meetings, in order to avoid confusion of dates. 
(See page ..., this issue of the QuarTERLY.) These meetings did in fact carry on the 
work of the Association according to the Constitution.—Ep1ror, 
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This Association, like the home, the church, the school, and other social institu- 
tions, has recently been passing through a period during which the most that it could 
hope to achieve has been to hold as securely as possible the gains which constituted 
its past achievements and to lay plans for a postwar era which can not now with 
clarity be foreseen. A portion of the general program will be devoted to a presenta- 
tion of the results of serious consideration of such plans for this Association. 

The world has during the past four years experienced the greatest tragedy the 
history of civilization has recorded. This tragedy has been great in its magnitude, 
great in the enduring nature of its effects, and great in the unparalleled extent and 
degree of human misery it has entailed. 

To the student of history who has chanced to escape the distractions of this period, 
which tend to becloud his vision and to distort his powers of interpretation, it must 
be intriguing to contemplate the additions to the already long list of nations or civili- 
zations which have in history attained eminence and power, with notable promise 
of survival, only to succumb to forces without or to organic weaknesses within which 
have caused them to fall into decay. These casualties strewn along the course of 
history lead one to wonder what higher purpose in the over-all economy of life such 
nations and such civilizations serve than to fertilize the soil of those which are to 
follow. 

Fortunately, every tragedy may have as its by-product its compensating values. 
Many of the great tragedies of history have been looked upon after they occurred as 
blessings not recognized at the time. Out of the very ashes of holocaust may spring 
thriving life, and out of the depths of despair may come exultant joys of realization. 
Let us hope that there are such by-products of this world catastrophe, and let us also 
hope that we of this generation and of this nation may have the vision to discern 
and the wisdom to appropriate to the good of mankind such by-products as attend 
this tragedy. 

As we attempt to turn from the war period with all its depressing connotations 
to the contemplation of a future which can be made worthy of hope, we may profit by 
the optimism displayed by the scientist who asserted in substance that, in spite of re- 
curring setbacks, the history of nature is an unbroken series of successes. From star- 
dust to worlds, from inorganic matter to life, from the few germs which constitute 
the root of the tree of life through all of its varied genera and species, from the life 
that is swarming in the seas and valleys to its noblest triumph in the life of man, power 
has followed a sunlit path marked by ever-increasing certainty of purpose and in 
every epoch the achievement of fresh victories. May such optimism characterize the 
representatives of the member institutions of this Association as it faces the future. 

Among the pressing problems with which education within the Southern Associa- 
tion area is faced at this time is the problem of securing from the various agencies 
of control a more equitable share of funds with which to develop an educational 
program. For the majority of institutions of this Association, it is the problem of 
securing for educational purposes a larger equity in governmental expenditures in 
the Southern states. For all of the institutions of this Association it is the problem 
of retaining the best men and women of the college and secondary school teaching 
staffs who are annually accepting teaching positions in the other four regional ac- 
crediting areas of the United States or are entering industrial work in our region 
because of greater financial and other inducements. The South has followed a 
course of action which leads one to wonder whether it believes what it professes to 
believe in respect to the importance of education. A Southern statesman asserted 
that “cultivated mind is the guardian genius of democracy” and that “it is the only 
dictator free men accept and the only security free men desire.” His political career 
bore tangible evidence of the sincerity of his utterances. Most of the candidates for 
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political office profess a profound recognition of the importance of education in a 
democracy and proclaim teaching to be “one of the noblest of the professions.” Yet 
in the absence of strong leaders who are willing to stake their political or industrial 
fortunes on the success or failure of a constructive educational program and in the 
absence of pressure groups which are determined to have such a program, education 
in the South continued to lag. 

The most important task which faces the educational leaders of the institutions 
of this Association as it looks to the future is the task of convincing practical minded 
political and industrial leaders of the South that it is neither promotive of the best 
long-time interests of good business nor conducive to the preservation of our cherished 
form of government for public education in the South to be further denied its rightful 
share of financial support. 


Following Dr. McConnell’s address the Chairman made a brief report 
on the Gatlinburg Conference, held at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, in November 
1945. he purpose of the Gatlinburg Conference was to furnish an oppor- 
tunity to members of the Central Reviewing Committee, Chairmen of State 
Committees, and State High School Supervisors to give due consideration to 
numerous problems facing the Commission on Secondary Schools. The 
agenda of the Conference was developed from a list of problems submitted by 
those who attended. The following topics were listed in Mr. Vance’s 
summary: 

1. Size of Member Schools; 

2. Accreditation of Elementary Schools Operated in Conjunction with 

Member High Schools; 

3. Report of Library Planning Conference; 

4. The Function of State Secondary School Committees with Respect 
to Stimulating Negro High Schools to Become Accredited by the 
Southern Association; 

. The Issuance of Emergency Warnings for the Violation of Those 
Standards of the Commission on Secondary Schools Which Cannot 
Be Met in the Still Existent Emergency; 

6. The Admission of New Schools to Membership; 

4. The Definition of Academic Subjects; 

8. The Status of the Southern Association Study in the Thirty-two 

Member Schools; 

The Number of Minutes That Should Be Dailey or Weekly Devoted 

to the Study of General Science; _ 

10. The Special Training of the High School Principal; 

11. The Length of School Term; 

The Annual Salaries That Should be Paid High School Teachers; 

. The Annual Salaries That Should be Paid High School Principals; 

. The Control of Athletics in Member High Schools; 

Democratizing the Standards of the Commission on Secondary 


Schools; 
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16. The Simplification of the Annual Report Form, 

17. The Core Curriculum and Its Concomitant Problems; 

18. Standards for High School Summer Schools; 

19. High School Credit Awarded on the Basis of Military Service; 

20. The Present Status of the Codperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards and the Future of the Study; 

21. The Character and Purpose of the Consumer Education Study 
Which Is Sponsored by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and Financed by the National Better Business 
Bureau. 


Mr. Vance did not go into details in his discussion of the foregoing problems 
inasmuch as practically all of them were fully treated during the two days set 
aside for the meetings of the Commission on Secondary Schools and the two 
additional days set aside for the meetings of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The Committee on Standards incorpo- 
rated many of the recommendations of the Gatlinburg committee into its 
official report. 

The Chairman then introduced Dr. John Ivey, University of North Caro- 
lina, who presented the subject, “Resource Use Education.” Dr. Ivey dis- 
cussed the values of resource use education and stated that a number of 
workshops would be held in the Southern states this summer for the purpose 
of facilitating the use of educational resources. He announced that there 
would be a workshop for workshop leaders of resource use education at the 
University of North Carolina in April. Dr. Ivey’s presentation was well 
received and followed by discussion. 

No report was made by the Committee on Use of Evaluation Criteria. 
Dr. J. G. Umstattd, University of Texas, Chairman of the Committee, had 
hoped to return from France in time to attend the Memphis meeting of the 
Commission but found it impossible to do so. 

A report on the Codéperative Study of Secondary School Standards was 
included in a letter sent to the Secretary by Dr. Joseph Roemer, Peabody 
College. Dr. Roemer’s letter indicated that in the near future he will have 
sufficient data for a rather comprehensive report on the Codperative Study 
and that the report will be submitted for publication in THe SourTHERN 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY. The following interesting paragraph is quoted 
from Dr. Roemer’s letter: 

“Let me take this opportunity to express to your Commission through you 
my great eagerness in the hope that since the war is ended we can start in a 
big way on the evaluative criteria. I completed last week an evaluation of 
the Galveston, Texas, High School. When one of these evaluations is done 
in a competent way, it represents a magnificent achievement. At this 
evaluation I had thirty-eight leading school men working intensively on a 


| 
| 
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three-day program. The personnel consisted of three deans, six faculty 
members of higher institutions, two deputy state superintendents, one county 
superintendent, six city superintendents, five high school principals, two 
high school guidance workers, two librarians, and some eight or ten high 
school teachers. It is that type of intensive professional job that I am hoping 
the Association will begin in real earnest now that the war is over.” 


ROUTINE COMMITTEES 


The Chairman announced the following Routine Committees: 


APPEALS 


Walter Flick, Virginia, Chairman; P. M. Thrasher, South Carolina; J. M. 
Malone, Alabama 
AUDITING 


E. M. Highsmith, Georgia, Chairman; Gordon Worley, Texas; Mark God- 
man, Kentucky 
BUDGET 


John L. Meadows, Tennessee, Chairman; T. N. Touchstone, Mississippi; 
WSC. Pressly, North Carolina 


NOMINATIONS 


William D. Nixon, South Carolina, Chairman; W. E. Pafford, Georgia; 
J. L. Cobb, Kentucky; J. E. Belka, Mississippi; J. B. Bassich, Louisiana 


RESOLUTIONS 


J. Hooper Wise, Florida, Chairman; S. J. McCallie, Tennessee; I. C. Strick- 
land, Louisiana 


MEETING OF MONDAY AFTERNOON, 
MARCH 25, 1946 


The session was called to order by Chairman Vance at 2 p.m., March 25, 
1946. The program for the afternoon consisted of three important com- 
mittee reports. 

REPORT OF CENTRAL REVIEWING COMMITTEE 
The following report of the Central Reviewing Committee was made by 


Dr. Fred Alexander, Chairman. 
The Central Reviewing Committees for Public and Private Secondary Schools 


- convened March 24, beginning at 9:00 o’clock and completed its work by 4:00 p.m. 


inni iewi hools in the respective 
Before beginning the work of reviewing the reports on the sc 
eee eneet Reviewite Committee heard the report of the Gatlinburg Con- 
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ference held in November, 1945, and the report of the Standards Committee as pro- 
posed at this meeting. Decisions made by the Central Reviewing Committee in 
its meeting at Gatlinburg facilitated considerably the work of the Central Reviewing 
Committee as many of the points of confusion and inconsistency were cleared up. 
It is proposed by the Central Reviewing Committee that it have another meeting 
at Gatlinburg, similar to the one held in November, 1945, during the latter part of 
the coming summer or the early fall. The personnel attending this meeting will be 
composed of members of the Central Reviewing Committee including high school 
supervisors, chairmen of State Committees, representatives of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association, the Chairman of the Commission on Curricular Problems 
and Research, and others vitally concerned. 


The following motion was made by Dr. J. Henry Highsmith and passed by the 
Central Reviewing Committee: 
Should a school not recommended by the State Committee be considered 
by the Central Reviewing Committee, it is understood that no record will be 
made in case the school is rejected. 


It was moved by Mr. W. L. Spencer and passed by the committee that the plan 
of reorganization of Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, be approved by the Central 
Reviewing Committee, provided that the college continues to make reports to both 
the Commision on Secondary Schools and the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education. 

The following summaries show the action of the Central Reviewing Committees 
with respect to the approval of secondary schools: 


SUMMARY OF APPROVED SECONDARY SCHOOLS—PRIVATE 


> 


1945-46 
No. 
Schools 
No. Dropped, No. No. 

_ State Total Schools Discontinued, Schools Schools Total 

_ 1944-45 Added Withdrawn, Advised Warned 1945-46 

or Not 
Reporting 

a ae ge 
Alabama 9 I (a) 2 3 10 
Florida 26 oO oO 5 I 26 
Georgia 20 fo) fo) I 8 20 
Kentucky 27 fc) ) fc) 12 27 
Louisiana 12 I fo) fe) 2 13 
Mississippi 5 I Co) fe) 2 6 
North Carolina 15 re) Oo. I I 15 
South Carolina 5 ) fc) I 3 i 
Tennessee 28 I fc) 2 II 29 
Texas 17 te) (a) fo) fe) 17 
Virginia 24, I fe) oO 10 25 
Extra-Territorial 3 o Co) oO o 3 
Total gl 5 co) 12 53 196 
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SUMMARY OF APPROVED SECONDARY SCHOOLS—PUBLIC, 


1945-46 
Se  ——————ESESEaBBE=EEE— 
No. 
Schools 
No. No. Dropped, No. No. 
State Schools Schools Discontinued, Schools Schools Total 
1944-45 Added Withdrawn, Advised Warned 1945-46 
or Not 
Reporting 
ee 
Alabama 59 fe) fo) 33 8 59 
Florida go 5 I By 18 94 
Georgia 121 2 fo) 22 43 123 
Kentucky 102 co) co) 9 46 102 
Louisiana 135 2 Co) II 32 137 
Mississippi 82 o fa) 39 3 82 
North Carolina 49 4 co) 13 19 53 
South Carolina 5I o I 38 14 50 
Tennessee 79 3 (a) 14 25 82 
Texas 256 3 I 5 35 258 
Virginia 70 I Oo o 35 71 
Extra-Territorial fa) Co) fe) o Co) ) 
Total 1,094 20 3 Qi 278 Teliy 


SUMMARY OF APPROVED SECONDARY SCHOOLS—PUBLIG 
AND PRIVATE, 1945-46 


No. 
Schools 
No. No. Dropped, No. No. 
State Schools Schools Discontinued, Schools Schools Total 
1944-45 Added Withdrawn, Advised Warned  1945- 46 
or Not 
Reporting 
Alabama 68 I fe) 35 II 69 
Florida 116 5 I 32 19 120 
Georgia 14! 2 fc) 23 51 143 
Kentucky 129 fc) cs) 9 58 129 
Louisiana 147 3 fe) II 34 150 
Mississippi 87 I co) 39 5 88 
North Carolina 64 4 fe) 14 20 68 
South Carolina 56 o I 39 17 55 
Tennessee 107 4 o 16 36 III 
Texas 273 3 I 5 ae 275 
Virginia 94 2 fo) fe) 45 96 
_ Extra-Territorial 3 fe) fe) o oO 3 
Total 1,285 25 3 223 331 1,307 
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SCHOOLS DROPPED, DISCONTINUED, OR NOT REPORTING, 


STATE 

STATE 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
‘Tennessee 
‘Texas 


Virginia 
Extra-Territorial 


STATE 
Alabama 
Florida 


Georgia 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Mississippi 
North Carolina 


South Carolina 
Tennessee 


‘Texas 


Virginia 


Extra-Territorial 


REASON 
REASON 


ScHOOL 
ScHOOL 
None 
Tallahassee: Florida 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Taylor 
None 
Bryson 


Discontinued 


Did not apply 


Superintendent has only A.B. de- 
gree; insufficient training of libra- 
rian; no lessons in use of library. 

None 

None 


SCHOOLS ADDED 


ScHOOL 
Birmingham: Brooke Hill School 
DeFuniak Springs: Walton County High School 
Fort Pierce: St. Lucie County High School 
Hastings High School 
Inverness: Citrus High School 
Marianna High School 
Atlanta: Central Night High School 
Columbus: Jordan Vocational High School 
None 
New Orleans: Most Holy Name of Jesus 
Thibodaux High School 
Winnfield High School 
Port Gibson: Chamberlain-Hunt Academy 
Charlotte: Harding 
Laurinburg 
Morehead City 
Washington 
None 
Cookeville: Central 
Manchester: Central 
Tullahoma 
Beaumont: French High School 
La Marque 
San Antonio: Luther Burbank 
Blackstone: Blackstone College 
Franklin 
None 


The report of the Committee on Standards was made by E. R. Jobe, Chair- 
man of the Committee. After considerable discussion the following report 
of the Standards Committee was adopted by the Commission. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 


; The Committee on Standards recommends the following amendments and addi- 
tions to the Standards of the Commission on Secondary Schools: 


1. Amend Article 4, Section (a), so as to insert in the second paragraph after the 
second sentence the following: 


In all science courses, including general science, biology, chemistry, and physics, two double 
periods a week throughout the year should be devoted to laboratory work, three single periods 
to classroom work—a minimum of 280 minutes a week. Five 60-minute periods a week 
gross will satisfy this requirement. 


2. Amend Article 4, Section (b), second paragraph, so that it shall read as follows: 


Any person entering a position as principal of a member secondary school, or any position 
of administrative or supervisory control of instruction in a secondary school accredited by this 
Association, shall have completed one year of graduate study, major portion of which is de- 
signed to prepare for the principalship, shall have received the Master’s degree, or other grad- 
uate degree, from a college or university belonging to the Southern Association or to some other 
regional association, shall have a minimum of two years’ experience in teaching or administra- 
tion, and shall show evidence of culture and of scholarship in one or more adacemic fields. 


g. Amend Article 4, Section (k), as follows: 


The Commission recommends $1,400 as the minimum average salary for teachers in a mem- 
ber school. (The salary of the principal is not to be included in the computation of this aver- 
age. The Commission recognizes $1,200 as a minimum annual salary for a teacher.) 


4. Amend Article 4, Section (n), by the addition of the following sentence: 


Athletics in all member schools shall be entirely under the control of the principals of those 
schools. 


5. Insert the following section between (h) and (i) of Article 4, and letter the re- 
maining sections accordingly: 

Each member school should submit, as a part of its annual report, a statement indicating 
efforts of the faculty directed toward the improvement of instruction. This statement should 
include one or more of a number of approaches to instructional improvement, such as planning 
for the improvement of fundamental skills using available educational resources in school and 
community, making a variety of work experiences available, exploring posstbilities in the 
school and community for purposeful learning experiences, developing satisfactory work habits, 
discovering and providing for the health needs of pupils, adjusting the administrative routine of 
the school to instructional needs, encouraging the facilitating long-range planning for youth 
by parents, teachers, and pupils, providing for continuous faculty study and investigation of 
the needs of youth, supplying opportunities for learning the ways of democracy. 

6. Amend Article 4, Section (a), so as to add the following: 


SUMMER SCHOOL REGULATIONS 


(1) Work done in.summer schools shall equal in quality and quantity that of the regular 
school term. The qualifications of the teachers, the equipment, and the standards enforced 
shall be the same as in the regular school term. All summer school work shall be organized 
by, and under the direction of, the principal. 


(2) Classes shall meet in the school building. A definite schedule shall be followed. 


(3) In order to earn one unit of new work, a minimum of 120 sixty-minute periods shall be 
given to the work. Not more than 3 sixty-minute periods a day shall be spent in recitation 
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time. At least this amount of time should be spent in preparation. This means that go 
days is the shortest time in which a unit of new work, or the equivalent in review work, can be 
earned, and sixty days is the shortest time in which a unit and one-half of new work, or the 
equivalent in review work, can be earned. 


(4) The time given a review subject shall be one-half that required for a new subject. 
A subject failed with a yearly average below 60 per cent shall be rated as a new subject. 


(5) Not more than one and one-half units in new subjects shall be earned during one 
summer. Not more than one review subject and one new subject, or two review subjects, 
shall be taken for credit during summer school. No pupil shall be allowed to earn more 
than 4 new units in summer terms. 


Immediately following the report of the Standards Committee, Dr. E. J. 
Lee of Chatham Hall, Virginia, presented the following matter: 


ARTICLE II 


In the case of schools which control all of their pupils’ time, variations 
from the standards above may be approved by the State Committees and 
the Central Reviewing Committee, only if they are convinced that these 
variations are fully compensated for and do not involve any loss of educa- 
tional efficiency or lowering of academic standards. 

Referred to Standards Committee for study. 

The report of the Library Committee was made by J. Henry Highsmith, 
Chairman. By agreement between representatives of the Library Com- 
mittee and the Standards Committee, the report of the Library Committee 
organized its report as Standards for High School Libraries in Southern 
Association Schools. ‘There was much interest and considerable discussion 
of the recommendations of the Library Committee. The first section of the 
report was discussed Monday afternoon, and by agreement the remainder 
was discussed Tuesday afternoon. (See pages 302-305 for this report.) 


MEETING OF TUESDAY MORNING, MARCH 26, 1946 


At the request of the Chairman the Secretary read the following nomi- 
nations to fill vacancies on State Committees: 


NOMINATIONS TO FILL VACANCIES ON STATE COMMITTEES 


Alabama 


Clarence J. Going, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, to succeed 
James A. Davis, whose term has expired and who is ineligible for reélection. 

Zebulon Judd, Dean of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, to suc- 
ceed A. C. Anderson, Member-at-Large, whose term has expired. 


Florida 
James A. Shanks, Principal, Gadsden County High School, Quincy, to fill unexpired 
term of J. H. Workman, resigned. 


Howell Watkins, Supervising Principal, Palm Beach High School, West Palm Beach, 
Member-at-Large, to succeed himself. 
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Georgia 

W. Homer Drake, Superintendent and Principal of Schools, Newman, to succeed 
J. L. Yaden, whose term has expired. 

Fred Ayers, Superintendent, Fitzgerald High School, Fitzgerald, whose term has 
expired, to succeed himself and to be chairman. 

W. E. Pafford, High School Supervisor, State Department of Education, Atlanta, 
Ex-Officio Member, to succeed himself. 

C. J. Cheeves, Superintendent and Principal, Gainesville, to succeed Laurie H. 
Battle, Member-at-Large, whose term has expired, and who is ineligible for re- 
election. 

Kentucky 

M. E. Ligon, Chairman, University of Kentucky, Lexington, whose term has expired, 
to succeed himself and continue as chairman. 

Russell E. Helmick, Principal, Holmes High School, Covington, to succeed J. L. 
Cobb, whose term has expired and who is ineligible for reélection. 

W. B. Jones, Professor of English, Georgetown College, Georgetown, whose term 
has expired, to succeed himself. 


Louisiana 
'G. W. Ford, Principal, Lake Charles High School, Lake Charles, whose term has 
expired, to succeed himself and to become chairman. 
Homer L. Garrett, Professor of Secondary Education, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, whose term has expired, to succeed himself. 
Grover C. Koffman, Principal, Byrd High School, Shreveport, to succeed I, C. 
Strickland, whose term has expired, and who isi neligible for reélection. 
Mississippi 
S$. M. Crain, Superintendent of Schools, Clinton, to succeed W. H. Braden, whose 
term expires and who is ineligible for reélection. 
A, W. James, Superintendent of Schools, Drew, to fill unexpired term of J. O. Snow- 
den, resigned. 
T. N. Touchstone, High School Supervisor, State Department of Education, Jack- 
son, to fill unexpired term of E. R. Jobe, and to become chairman. 
Hal Anderson, Principal, Corinth High School, Corinth, Member-at-Large, whose 
term has expired, to succeed himself. 


North Carolina 


T. T. Hamilton, New Hanover High School, Wilmington, whose term expires, to 


succeed himself. ; 
W. Carson Ryan, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, to succeed G. B. Phil- 
lips, whose term has expired and who is ineligible for reélection. 


South Carolina 


H. O. Strohecker, Principal, Boys High School, Charleston, whose term has expired, 


to succeed himself. 
W. D. Nixon, High School Supervisor, State Department of Education, Columbia, 


to fill unexpired term of E. W. Rushton. 


Tennessee 


John L. Meadows, Professor Secondary Education, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, whose term expires, to succeed himself. 

S. J. McCallie, Headmaster, The McCallie School, Chattanooga, Member-at-Large, 
whose term has expired, to succeed himself. 
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Texas 


R. M. Hawkins, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, now Member-at-Large, 
to succeed E. N. Jones, member of regular committee whose term expires, and 
who is ineligible for reélection. 

Joseph R. Griggs, Superintendent of Schools, Huntsville, to fill out unexpired term of 
R. M. Hawkins as Member-at-Large. 

Bryan Dickson, Superintendent, San Angelo Public Schools, San Angelo, whose 
term has expired, to succeed himself. 

J. B. Golden, Superintendent of Schools, Bonham, to succeed H. D. Fillers, Member- 
at-Large, whose term has expired and who is ineligible for reélection. 

Gordon Worley, Chief Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of Education, 
Austin, to fill unexpired term of Joseph R. Griggs, and become chairman. 


Virginia 
B. L. Stanley, Principal, Harrisonburg High School, Harrisonburg, to succeed A. B. 

Bristow, whose term has expired and who is ineligible for reélection. 

The nominations to fill vacancies on State Committees were approved by 
the Commission. 

The Chairman explained that because of widespread interest in credits for 
servicemen, the Program Committee had placed on the program the subject, 
Accreditation of Service Experience. He stated that he had been most for- 
tunate in securing as a speaker on this important subject Dr. Thomas N. 
Barrows, Director Commission on Accreditation on Service Experiences, 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. Chairman Vance 
then presented Dr. Barrows, who made an excellent presentation that was 


followed by many questions. A brief summary of Dr. Barrow’s address 
follows: 


ACCREDITATION OF SERVICE EXPERIENCES 


Dr. Tuomas N. BARRows, 


Director, Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 


The accreditation of service experiences divides itself more or less naturally into 
a number of categories. The basic training and service school training programs 
can be evaluated as recommended in the “Guide to the Evaluation of Service Ex- 
perience” (the Tuttle handbook). This guide now includes virtually all training 
programs offered by the four armed services (the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the Coast Guard) with recommendations for credit which vary from nothing to 
nearly one year of college credit at an advanced level. A second classification of 
experience is the program provided through the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute. More than a million men in service took credit courses either through existing 
extension programs offered by universities and colleges or through special courses 
designed by the educational staff of the USAFI. It appears that virtually all schools 
and colleges are accepting these courses for credit, as recommended in the Tuttle 
Guide, upon official verification by USAFI. 

Another less specific type of educational experience, not subject to measurement 
as specific credit in such courses, has to do with the total growth of the individual 
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in both on- and off-duty activities. It is clear that most service men had a variety 
of experiences in travel, in learning, in working with others, in meeting situations 
as they arose, in reading, in listening to talks, in participating in discussions, and 
in many other ways greatly advanced their educational progress. ‘The Tests of 
General Educational Development were designed to measure this growth irrespective 
of when or how it was attained. The nature and the interpretation of the Tests 
are clearly described both in the introduction to the Tuttle handbook and in the 
manual of directions accompanying the tests. There are some aspects of these tests, 
clearly understood by everyone, which merit a brief explanation. It will be noted 
that the recommended minimum standard score of 35, falls in each test at the na- 
tional seventh percentile. This does not mean that a testee who attains a standard 
score of 35 on each test is at the seventh percentile. Actually, the recommended 
criterion of a standard score of 35 on each test, or an average standard score of 45, 
is, in fact, the twentieth percentile of high school seniors who actually received di- 
plomas. Thus, only 80 per cent of the 35,000 civilian seniors who actually received 
diplomas and whose evaluation scores were used as a basis for the standardization 
of the Tests met the minimum recommended standard. If a school adopts this 
minimum standard in effect, it will grant a diploma to veterans who do as well as 
the upper 80 per cent of high school graduates. 

The Tests of General Educational Development were not designed as subject ex- 
aminations nor as placement tests, and should not be used as such. The battery of 
Tests constitutes an over-all measure of general educational development. It does 
not seem reasonable to attempt to translate scores on these Tests into units or credits 
or into specific subject matter accomplishments. It is a question of accepting them, 
as a whole, as a measure of development or of rejecting them altogether. 

This entire accreditation program is a departure from our traditional practices of 
enforcing quantitative standards. In so far as the Tests of General Education De- 
velopment are used, they represent an abandonment of the 15- or 16-unit require- 
ment for high school graduation or of the requirement of specific numbers of credits 
in various subject-matter fields. It is based on the principle that knowledge and 
understanding and power, however or wherever acquired, are as valid as a certain 
number of clock hours of exposure to high school courses. The assumption that 
people can learn things that are not specifically taught them in the classroom in- 
volves a modification of our quantitative criteria but should not be an abandonment 
of qualitative standards. It is clear that many veterans cannot meet the quantita- 
tive requirements which we have set up, but I know of no veteran who is asking that 
we lower our qualitative standards. 

This program of accreditation does not propose to “give” the veteran anything. 
It is based upon the principle of measuring what he actually has and of “recognizing”’ 
it. Ifa veteran has the equivalent of a high school education, we do not take that 
away from him by refusing to recognize it. If he does not have the equivalent of a 
high school education, we do not give him that education by giving him a diploma. 
No one, not even the veteran himself, is asking that he be given something which he 
does not deserve. It is hoped that we may be fair and liberal in our treatment of 
the veteran because his educational circumstances have been greatly modified by 
his service, but it is equally important that we do not at any point degrade our edu- 
cational standards or lower the qualitative basis upon which we recognize college 
or secondary education or its equivalent. 


Growing out of the Gatlinburg Conference was a request for a report on the 
Southern Association Study. This report was made by Dr. Frank C. Jen- 
10 
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kins, Secretary of the Commission and former Director of the Study, and Dr. 
Verner M. Sims of the University of Alabama, who con ributed significantly 
to the development of the Southern Study. Dr. Jenkins pointed out the 
background, purposes, and method of the Southern Study and Dr. Sims 
showed how the method of the Study was used in numerous situations and 
indicated the various outcomes of the Study. The complete report of the 
Southern Association Study will be published in book form and distributed 
to all member secondary school and colleges of the Association. ‘The pre- 
sentation was well received. A number of those present indicated its value 
for teacher education and for the improvement of secondary education. 


MEETING OF TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 
MARCH 26, 1946 


The final session of the Commission was devoted to hearing committee 
reports. Chairman Vance presided. The reports followed in order. 

The report of the Committee to Study High School and College Guidance 
and Freshmen College achievements was presented as follows. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO STUDY HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE GUIDANCE AND FRESHMAN 
COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 


Since about 1937 this Commission has had a committee to study College Fresh- 
man Grades in one form or another. ‘The establishment of this committee was the 
outgrowth of a desire on the part of many secondary school principals to have con- 
tinued in some way the work started by Dr. Joe Roemer, while he was secretary of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools, You are all familiar with the fine work 
which Dr. Roemer did over a period of years in presenting freshman grades of grad- 
uates of secondary schools which held membership in this Association. It was indeed 
a fine work and one which meant a great deal to this Association. 


In 1942 this Commission had a committee to study College Freshman Achieve- 
ment and also a committee to study High School and College Guidance and Person- 
nel Relations. At the 1942 meeting of our Association, these two committees were 
combined into one committee to be known as “The Committee to Study High School 
and College Guidance and College Freshmen Achievement.” 


You are aware of the fact that this is the first meeting of our Association since 1942. 
Since the last meeting of our Commission, the conditions in our schools, both on the 
high school and on the college level, have been very abnormal, for many reasons 
well-known to all. Most colleges during this period have had a small enrollment 
The enrollment has been changing continuously. The students who went to college 
from high school were not necessarily a fair sampling of high school graduates. Fur- 
thermore, the teaching personnel both in our colleges and in the secondary schools 
experienced an almost continuous turnover. In view of these and many other rea- 
sons, your Committee has not felt that during this time it was desirable to study 
College Freshman Achievement by means of collecting data as we have done pre- 


viously. We, therefore, have not requested any report of college freshman grades 
since 1940. 
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During the last five years, especially the latter part of this period, many circum- 
stances have caused us to turn our attention to the general problem of high school 
and college guidance. Among these reasons are: 


1. The feeling that not all high school graduates should go to college; or, if 
they do go to college, they should be very careful in the selection of the college 
to be attended and in the choice of a curriculum to pursue. 

2. The high school has at least a two-fold responsibility, namely, (a) the prep- 
aration of part of their students for further study in college and in the learned 
professions; (b) vocational training or terminal education at the end of the senior 
year in high school. These two responsibilities (and of course there might be 
many more) apparently are of equal importance. 

3. Colleges need to assist their freshmen in the selection of a curriculum and 
in the choice of a profession. 

4. The GI’s are coming back to the colleges in ever increasing numbers; 
indeed they are already here. 

5. The new emphasis which may be placed on education as an outgrowth of 
our experiences during the war period from the standpoint of government, 
from the standpoint of science, and from the standpoint of teaching techniques. 


Since the last meeting of our Association back in 1942, conferences have been held 
throughout the South with particular reference to college and high school guidance 
and counseling. ‘These conferences have taken the form of workshops, and much 
zood has resulted from them and their efforts for better counseling will be felt for 
many years to come. The Veterans Administration has seen the necessity for edu- 
cational guidance and counseling of all veterans, especially those under Public Law 
16 (those discharged from the Armed Forces with a service-incurred disability). In 
act, every Public 16 who desires training whether in high school or in college or as 
4 apprentice must be put through a vocational guidance program. Many colleges 
n our area have set up vocational guidance centers in codperation with the Veterans 
Administration. Several colleges have established on their campuses what might 
ye termed ‘“‘Guidance Centers’? for any students who may apply for admission to 
hose institutions. They may or may not take the general pattern of the vocational 
ruidance centers for the veterans. Indeed, some institutions have set up educational 
wr vocational guidance centers where services are available to any citizens of the 
tate, and at little or no expense to the individual served. There seems to be real 
nerit in this type of program. 

Colleges may be forced, and in many cases this has already happened, to limit 
heir enrollment. To tell a prospective student that he is not admitted is one thing, 
wut to tell him why he is not admitted and to suggest to him a constructive educa- 
ional program is another problem. Every prospective student has a right to expect 
xpert counseling as to what his educational possibilities are and where he can achieve 
hese results. This is the problem which challenges our high schools and colleges 
oday. < ; 

One part of this whole question of educational guidance is the study of college 
reshman achievement. However, to study only college freshman gardes would, as 
cour Committee sees it, be misleading. Some other items which must be considered 
vhen we come to determine college freshman achievement are 


1. High school grades; 

2. The general aptitude score; ; Pein 

3. Mathematics placement test for those going into scientific study; 
4. Vocational interest inventory score; and , 

5. The student’s social, financial and economic status. 
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Furthermore, your Committee does not feel that college freshman achievement 
should be given too much weight in judging the success of a high school program 
unless all, or at least part of the items which we have enumerated above, are taken 
into consideration. For about three years, the Committee to Study College Fresh- 
man Achievement spent considerable time in accumulating from the various colleges 
freshman grades. This report did not include any other items except the grades by 
subject. This was a very great undertaking from the standpoint of time and expense, 
and its results do not seem to justify the continuation of that procedure alone. 

There seems to be a sincere desire on the part of secondary schools to know what 
progress graduates are making in college. The college should, therefore, furnish 
this information to secondary schools. To send back to the high schools only the 
grades their students have made in college in certain subjects does not appear to 
meet the needs and demands of the high school principals. What the high schools 
want to know is whether or not their graduates in a given college have selected a 
curriculum which will give them the training they want (after proper counseling), 
and which they can take successfully, and whether or not they have had the proper 
prerequisices in high school and the successful pursuit of those studies and how suc- 
cessful they have been in the study of that curriculum. In this way the high schools 
will have something concrete by which to judge the success or failure of their grad- 
uates who may enter college. College freshman grades alone should not be given 
undue emphasis in passing judgment on the quality of work in the secondary schools, 
or of college teaching for that matter. 

At this point it seems appropriate to quote from the Report of the Committee on 
College Guidance and Personnel Relations made to this Association in December, 
1941: , 

"eThe high school principals want to know what becomes of their students who go 
to college or into industry, and rightly so. What better measuring stick can they 
have than to know how well these students meet the demands made of them? There- 
fore, our colleges must begin to keep more detailed records of their students and their 
activities. Not only this must be done, but a great deal of it must be sent back to 
the high schools at regular intervals. For example, they want reports not only on 
the quarterly (or semester) grades, but also they desire reports on aptitude and place- 
ment tests given at college. Ifa student fails, the principal would like to be informed 
as to the causes—poor preparation, lack of effort, following the wrong curriculum, 
etc. If the principal is alert to these opportunities, such a report will be most help- 
ful to him in the improvement of his school.” 


Your committee makes the following recommendations: 


1, That it is most important that our colleges and secondary schools have a well 
regulated and coérdinated guidance program, and that this Commission continue 
to lend its efforts in this direction. 

2. That the secondary schools should keep records in such a way that they can 
furnish information to colleges and indeed to prospective employers with regard to 
their graduates, including high school marks, general aptitude, vocational interest, 
emotional stability, etc. 

3- That it is necessary for the latest literature and procedures in guidance to be 
kept constantly before our colleges and secondary schools. | 

4. That this Commission continue to have a committee to study high school and 
college guidance and college freshman achievement with emphasis on the former. 

5. That this committee be instructed to make a report of the progress of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


The report was adopted. R. F, Tuomason, Chairman. 
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| 
| 
| The report of Committee on Appeals was presented, together with an 
‘amended report of the Central Reviewing Committee for Private Schools. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 


The appeal of the Catholic High School for Boys of Memphis was considered. 
| Your committee finds that there was some misunderstanding concerning the nature 
oi amount of data that should have been included in the application for member- 
p. 
Your committee recommends that the amended report of the Catholic High School 
‘or Boys be presented to the Private School Reviewing Committee for additional 
onsideration. 


WALTER Fick, Chairman. 
P. M. THRASHER 
J. M. Matone 


AN AMENDED REPORT OF THE CENTRAL REVIEWING 
COMMITTEE FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The Appeals Committee requested this committee to reopen the case of the Cath- 
lic High School of Memphis. Secretary Webb of the Committee presented addi- 
tional information relative to the preparation of the teachers in that institution. The 
ommittee considered this information and on the strength of it unanimously ap- 
roved the application of the Catholic High School of Memphis for membership 
n the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


W. C. Pressty, Chairman. 
J. M. Matone, Secretary. 


The action taken by the appeals Committee and the Amended Report of 
he Central Reviewing Committee for Private Schools were approved. 


REPORT OF AUDIT COMMITTEE 


We, the Audit Committee of the Commission on Secondary Schools, have audited 

e financial report of the Commission as prepared by Dr. Frank C. Jenkins, Sec- 
etary, and find it, to the best of our knowledge, to be accurate, in good form, and 

ell within the budget items. 

We have also audited the financial statements of the state committees of the Com- 

ission as submitted to Dr. Frank C. Jenkins, Secretary. We find these several 
state committee reports sadly lacking in uniformity of design. We think the range 
of variation in these state reports is too wide. Accordingly we recommend that the 
Secretary of the Commission on Secondary Schools and the Secretary of the South- 
ern Association be empowered to prepare a suitable form for the use of state com- 
mittees in making their annual financial statements. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mark GopMAN 
Gorpon WorRLEY 
E. M. Hicusmiry, Chairman. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Commission ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS, MARCH 12, 1945-MARCH 25, 1946 


Spent Budget 

. Printing Annual Report Blanks 

February 5, Cullom & Ghertner $ 61.83 §$ 61.93 $ 80.00 
. Stamps 

March 27, Frank C. Jenkins 10.00 

April 4, Frank C. Jenkins 19.23 

August 16, Sara Cathey 10.00 

October 19, Frank C. Jenkins 5.00 

February 27, Frank C. Jenkins 5.00 49.23 60.00 
. Express 

February 5, Cullom & Ghertner Co. 4.56 4.56 40.00 
. Certification of Schools 

April 23, Mrs. Eudell T. Puckett 14.00 

July 13, Cullom & Ghertner 39.25 53.25 60.00 
. Secretarial Hire 

March 26, Sara Cathey 40.00 

April 26, Sara Cathey 50.00 

August 16, Sara Cathey 50.00 

September 1, Sara Cathey 50.00 

September 27, Sara Cathey 50.00 

October 29, Sara Cathey 50.00 

December 1, Sara Cathey 50.00 

January 2, Sara Cathey 50.00 390.00 600.00 
. Stationery for Secretary 

July 13, Cullom & Ghertner 14.98 14.98 40.00 
. Telegrams, Telephone, etc. 

March 27, Frank C. Jenkins -97 

September 27, Frank C. Jenkins 5.57 6.54 25.00 
. Convention Expenses 

March 16, Frank C. Jenkins 26.55 

March 15, Frank C. Jenkins (Supplies) 4.85 

March 15, Nancy Nolen 20.00 

March 15, Sara Cathey . 45-79 97.19 100.00 
. Travel in Making Program 50.00 
. Standing Committee on Standards 

February 5, Cullom & Ghertner Co. 26.70 26.70 40.00 
. Inspection of Secondary Schools 

March 27, Alabama 398.00 

March 27, Florida 678.00 

March 27, Georgia 825.00 

March 27, Kentucky 755 -00 

March 27, Louisiana 860.00 

March 27, Mississippi 509.00 

March 27, North Carolina 374.00 

March 27, South Carolina 328.00 ; 

March 27, Tennessee 626.00 

March 27, Texas 1,597.00 

March 27, Virginia 550.00 7,500.00 7,500.00 


sae 
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Spent Budget 


12. Library Committee $ 300.00 

» 13. Committee on Evaluation 

October 19, Duke University Press $ 28.00 $ 28.00 100.00 

» 14. Contingent Fund 

) February 27, Sara Cathey 1.75 1.75 500.00 
Total $ 8,234.03 $ 8,234.03 $ 9,495.00 
Balance Unspent 1,260.97 
Total $ 9,495.00 $ 9,495.00 


Report accepted. 


REPORT OF BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The Budget Committee recommends the following schedule of expenditures for 
the nine-month period, March to December 1946: 


1. Printing Annual Report Blanks $ 100.00 
2. Stamps 45.00 
g. Express 40.00 
4. Certification of Schools 80.00 
5. Secretarial Hire 450.00 
6. Stationery for Secretary 40.00 
7. Telegrams, Telephone, etc. 40.00 
8. Convention Expenses 250.00 
g. Travel in Making Program 100.00 
to. Standing Committee on Standards 50.00 
11. Guidance Committee 100.00 
12. Inspection of Secondary Schools 8,000.00 
13. Library Committee 400.00 
14. Committee on Evaluation 100.00 
15. Contingent Fund 500.00 
Total $10,295.00 

Respectfully submitted, 

T. N. ToucHsTONE 

W. C. PRESSLY 


Joun L. Meapows, Chairman. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Wuereas, the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has re- 
sumed its general annual meetings after the interruption by World War II, and 
whereas, the Association should be increasingly useful and democratic in administer- 
ing its affairs. 

Be it resolved, ; 

1. That the officers of the Commission on Secondary Schools be commended 


for their effort in preparing a program of practical value, 
2. That the spirit of codperation and participation on the part of those in at- 


tendance be commended, 
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3. That greater effort be made to secure a better attendance of superintendents 
and principals of member schools at the annual meeting of the Commission and 
the Association, 

4. That to the end that item three may be achieved, State Committees be urged 
to encourage the appropriate local authorities to provide for the attendance of the 
member superintendents and principals. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. J. McCaLuir 
I. C. STRICKLAND 
J. Hooper WIsE 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE* 


Following the report of Resolutions Committee Dr. J. Henry Highsmith 
continued the report of the Library Committee. After considerable dis- 
cussion the following report was adopted by the Commission: 


STANDARDS FoR HicH ScHoot LipraARIES IN SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION SCHOOLS 


(These standards shall become effective as of the beginning of the school year 
1948-49) 
I. Books and Other Materials 


Books and other materials are to be selected from state-approved lists or from lists 
approved by the Southern Association, such as the H. W. Wilson Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog, A.L.A. Basic Book Collection for High 
School Libraries, A.L.A. Booklist, and lists prepared by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Selection should be made by the librarian in coéperation with the principal, teach- 
ers, and pupils. It is essential that the book collection be kept up-to-date and in 
good condition through discarding, binding, and annual additions. 


Even the smallest library should have an information and picture file. Audio- 
visual materials, such as slides, films, recording, stereographs, maps, globes, and 
similar instructional aids should be made available to meet the needs of the particular 
school. Some useful sources for the selection of these materials are Educational Film 
Catalog, catalogs of New York University Film Library, and other references listed 
in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. Provision should be made for suit- 
able yearly additions to maintain and keep up-to-date this collection. 


1. Enrollment of 100 or fewer pupils.—Basic collection of 500 well-selected books, 
exclusive of duplicates, government documents, and textbooks, to meet curricular 
needs and needs for recreational and inspirational reading. In addition, one set of 
encyclopedia copyrighted within a ten-year period and one unabridged dictionary, 
both of which are listed in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, should be 
provided. One good general newspaper in addition to a local one and 5 to 10 well- 
selected periodicals for pupils’ use should be provided. 


2. Enrollment of 101 to 300 pupils.—Basic collection of 500 to 1,500 well-selected 
books as specified in (1), averaging 5 per pupil, approved encyclopedia and un- 
abridged dictionary, a good general newspaper in addition to a local one, and 10 
to 20 well-selected periodicals for pupils’ use. 


* See page 292, preceding. 
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we Enrollment of 301 to 500 pupils.—Basic collection of 1 ,500 to 2,500 well-selected 
books of the types specified in (1), averaging 5 per pupil, encyclopedias, unabridged 
dictionaries, newspapers, and 20 to 30 periodicals suitable for pupils’ use. 

4. Enrollment of 501 to 1,000 pupils.—Basic collection of 2,500 to 5,000 well- 
selected books of the types specified in (1), averaging 5 per pupil, encyclopedias, 
unabridged dictionaries, newspapers, and 30 to 50 periodicals suitable for pupils’ use. 


5. Enrollment of 1,001 to 2,000 pupils.—Basic collection of 5,000 to 10,000 well- 
selected books of the types specified in (1), averaging 5 per pupil, encyclopedias, 
unabridged dictionaries, newspapes, and at least 50 periodicals suitable for pupils’ 
use. 


6. Enrollment of more than 2,000 pupils.—Basic collection of 10,000 and more 
well-selected books of the type specified in (1), encyclopedias, unabridged diction- 
ari€s, newspapers, and at least 50 periodicals suitable for pupils’ use. 


IT, Librarians 


All library training must be done in an institution whose library science courses 
are approved by the Southern Association. All library science training programs 
approved by the American Library Association and by regional accrediting agencies 
are also approved by the Southern Association. The basic training in library science 
shall consist of 12 semester hours with 6 semester hours in books and related materials 
for children and young people and 6 semester hours in administration and organiza- 
tion of materials for school libraries. Additional courses recommended are reference 
and practice work, including teaching the use of libraries, to make 18 semester hours. 

It is recommended that the school librarian be employed and paid for at least an 
additional month’s work beyond the regular school term. This time may well be 
divided for service before and after the school session. 


1. Enrollment of 100 or fewer pupils.—Teacher-librarian with same qualifications 
and educational background as teachers and with basic training of at least 12 se- 
mester hours in library science, scheduled at least one third of the teaching day for 
regular high school library service. Additional time is recommended. Additional 
time must be provided if the librarian is also responsible for the elementary school 
library or for community library service. Sufficient pupil help, trained by the teach- 
er-librarian, should be used to keep the library open under supervision during the 
entire school day. 


2. Enrollment of 101 to 300 pupils.—Teacher-librarian with same qualifications 
and educational background as teachers and with basic training of at least 12 se- 
mester hours in library science, scheduled at least one half of the teaching day for 
regular high school library service. Additional training in library science and more 
than half time in the library are recommended, especially for the school with 200 
to 300 pupils. Additional time must be provided #f the librarian is also responsible 
for the elementary school library or for community library service. Pupil help as 
indicated in (1) should be used. 


3. Enrollment of 301 to 500 pupils.—Full-time librarian with same background 
and training as above and with an additional 18 semester hours in library science, 
without duplication of courses, to complete 30 hours or a full year of library science 
in an approved library training agency. One or two years’ teaching experience is 
very desirable. A part-time clerical assistant is recommended. 


4. Enrollment of 501 to 1,000 pupils.—Full-time librarian with same background, 


_ experience, and training as in (3) wtih go semester hours or a full year of library 
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science in an approved library training agency. At least one full-time clerical as- 
sistant is recommended. 

5. Enrollment of 1,000 to 1,500 pupils, a full-time librarian and a full-time clerical 
assistant will be required. For 1,500 to 2,000 enrollment, 2 full-time librarians 
required, and a full-time clerical assistant recommended. 


III, Appropriation 


A library budget should be set up for the year covering the following items: books, 
periodicals, other materials, supplies, binding, miscellaneous. Any funds provided 
for the purchase of expensive audio-visual materials, such as maps, globes, and films, 
shall be outside the library budget as herein set up. 

1. Enrollment of 500 or fewer pupils.—Annual appropriation of at least $1.25 
per pupil per year for books, periodicals, other materials, binding, and supplies, 
including printed catalog cards. 

2. Enrollment of 501 to 1,000 pupils.—Annual appropriation of at least $625 as 
in (1), plus $1.00 per year for each pupil in excess of an enrollment of 500. This 
appropriation shall be expended for materials indicated in (1). 

3. Enrollment of more than 1,000 pupils.—Annual appropriation of $1,125 as in 
(2), plus $0.75 per year for each pupil in excess of an enrollment of 500. This ap- 
propriation shall be expended for materials indicated in (1). 


IV. Instruction in the Use of the Library 


Provision should be made for each pupil to have instruction in the use of library 
materials, covering the following topics: (1) introduction to the library, arrange- 
ment, library citizenship, library loan procedures; (2) parts of the book; (3) classifi- 
cation of books; (4) use of the card catalog; (5) dictionary; (6) encyclopedia; (7) 
yearbook and almanacs; (8) periodicals and periodical indexes; (9) atlases, gazetteers, 
use of maps; (10) special reference books and indexes of biography, social studies, 
languages, literature, and science; (11) audio-visual materials; (12) recreational 
reading materials and helps for personal selection. Many of the topics will require 
several class periods for adequate instruction. 


Orientation in the use of the library should be given early in the first year of high 
school and should be the joint responsibility of the librarian and the teachers. More 
detailed instruction should be part of the class work of every pupil for each school 
year throughout the high school period. Instruction during the high school course 
will probably require 18 class periods. 


V. Organization 


1. Enrollment of 100 or fewer pupils.—Books classified and marked and properly 
shelved, accession record, shelf list, and adequate loan system installed. 


2. Enrollment of more than 100 pupils.—Books classified and marked and properly 
shelved, accession record, shelf list, adequate loan system and card catalog installed. 

Periodicals which constitute a valuable source of reference material should be 
properly filed or temporarily bound and kept for the period of their usefulness. The 
effective use of these materials is dependent upon printed periodical indexes. 

Non-book materials, such as pictures, pamphlets, recordings, etc., should be ar- 


ranged and housed for convenient use. Classified or alphabetical subject arrange- 
ment is suggested. 
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VI. Quarters and Equipment 


It is recommended that, when more than 60 pupils are assigned to the library in 
any given period, a teacher in addition to the librarian should be scheduled there 
to assist with the promotion of effective use of library materials. An additional 
teacher should be on duty in the library for each additional major fraction of 60 
pupils. 

1. Enrollment of 100 or fewer pupils——Library room equipped with shelving, 
tables, chairs, librarian’s desk, and bulletin boards, and large enough to seat the 
largest class group. The room should always be accessible to pupils under super- 
vision throughout the school day. Some provision should be made for work and 
storage space, preferabley in adjoining room. 

2. Enrollment of ror to 300 pupils.—Library room equipped with tables, chairs, 
shelves, loan desk, magazine rack, bulletin boards, and catalog case. Tyepwriter 
must be available. Room should be large enough to accommodate fifteen per cent 
of the enrollment, allowing 25 square feet per person, and must accommodate the 
largest class group plus 20 pupils. Separate work and storage space shall be provided. 

3. Enrollment of 301 to 500 pupils.—Same as in (2) with separate library work 
room provided with running water and separate storage space; also essential office 
equipment, including a typewriter for the library. Conference rooms are desirable. 

4. Enrollment of more than 500 pupils.—Same as in (3) with additional equip- 
ment and accommodating fifteen per cent of the first 1,000 enrollment and 10 per 
cent of the number of students over and above 1,000, It is desirable that not more 
than 100 pupils be seated in one reading room; but, for very large shools, a suite of 
library quarters, with each reading room in charge of a trained librarian, is desirable. 
Separate rooms for conferences and for instruction in the use of the library are de- 
sirable. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


The Committee begs to submit the following report: 
For Chairman of the Commission 
Mr. Mark Godman, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
For Vice-Chairman 
Mr. R. R. Vance, Director, Division of High Schools, State Department of 
Education, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
For Secretary 
Dr. Frank C. Jenkins, 230 Spring Street, N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. E. PAFForD 

J. L. Coss 

J. E. BELKA 

J. B. Bassicu 

Witiiam D, Nixon, Chairman. 


The newly elected chairman was called to the front where he made a 
number of appropriate remarks concerning the work ahead. 

Upon proper motion duly seconded the Commission on Secondary Schools 
was adjourned by the Chairman sine die. 
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STATISTICAL DATA ON SCHOOLS 
TABLE I 


Ture GRowTH OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS SINCE THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Session Year Public Private Total 
2 1896 2 II 13 
3 1897 3 20 23 
4 1898 3 BR 26 
5 1899 3 33 36 
6 1900 2 38 40 
7 Igo! 2 36 38 
8 1902 4 41 45 
9 nOo5 3 34 oF 

A 1904 3 34 37 
ee 1905 4 oy 35 
12 1906 4 31 35 
13 1907 4 26 30 
14 1908 6 26 32 
15 1509 5 33 38 
16 IgIo 6 34 40 
17 IQII 5 32 27, 
18 IQI2 5 33 38 
19 1913 125 36 161 
* 20 1QI4 208 70 278 
T 21 1915 245 63 308 
22 1916 269 18 347 
23 1917 292 75 367 
os 1918 336 73 409 
25 ZOU 365 78 443 
0 1920 329 85 414 
27 1921 455 100 555 
28 1922 524 104 628 
a9 1923 589 116 705, 
30 1924 625 129 954 
3! 1925 629 130 759 
3? 1o78 714 133 847 
33 1927 CEL. 151 928 
34 1928 864 162 1 ,026 
35 1929 g21 184 1,105 
36 1930 985 190 1,175 
37 1931 1,014 180 1,194 
38 1932 1,019 174 1,193 
39 1933 I ,000 183 1,183 
G3 1934 1,018 185 1,203 
AI 1935 972 182 1,154 


* No list for Florida or Arkansas. 
t Full report for all 13 Southern states. 
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TABLE I—Continued 
eee ee ee ee Re aN Te own ste were US Rt 


Session Year Public Private Total 
ee Se NS ee oe 
42 1936 I ,004 179 1,183 
43 1937-38 1,008 179 1,187 
44 1938-39 I ,019 187 1,206 
45 1939-40 1,016 184 I ,200 
46 1940-41 I ,028 184 iP OD 
47 1941-42 I ,028 186 I ,214 
48 1942-43 1,051 186 Te2e 7) 
49 1943-44 1,058 183 1,241 
50 1944-45 I ,094 IQI 1,285 
51 1945-46 Ty lrt 196 I ,307 
TABLE II 


THE NuMBER OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS ACCREDITED 


State 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 
Extra-Territorial 


Total 


BY THE COMMISSION FOR 1945-46 


Per Cent of Total 


Public 


Private 


10 
26 
20 
27 
13 

6 
15 
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TABLE III 


SHOWING THE SIZE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS INCLUDED IN THE REPORT 
ScHo.astic YEAR 1945-46 
Ta A ee dS dar Ag Sk Sh 


Number Under  100- 200— 500- 1,000- Over 
State Schools 100 199 499 999 1,999 2,000 
Alabama 69 3 12 35 12 5 2 
Florida 120 14 28 47 15 14 2 
Georgia 143 12 45 57 23 6 (0) 
Kentucky 129 8 43 57 18 8 fo) 
Louisiana 150 34 53 43 15 5 fe) 
Mississippi 88 14 30 36 5 3 (a) 
North Carolina 68 9 14 23 17 5 fo) 
South Carolina 55 I 8 27 15 4 (o) 
Tennessee TAT Gj 24 55 20 5 oO 
Texas 275 16 85 1or 38 34 I 
Virginia 96 13 20 33 19 II fo) 
Extra-Territorial 3 I I I Co) Co) Oo 
Total I ,307 132 363 515 197 95 5 
Per Cent of 
Total 100 10 27.8 39.4 15.1 9.3 -4 
TABLE IV 


Suow1nc Facts RELATING TO NUMBER AND SIZE OF SCHOOLS ACCREDITED BY THE 
ComMIssION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS—SCHOLASTIC YEAR 1945-46 


Size of Number of Teachers Enroll- 

Num bet ee 

State Schools Smallest Largest ‘Total Average ment Average 

School School Number Per School Per School 
Alabama 69 67 F703 eel 543 22 35 ,804. 519 
Florida 120 54 2,175 2,505 20 54,335 452 
Georgia 143 40 17, Ome 2 LOO 15 48 ,349 338 
Kentucky 129 30 102 eel Or) 15 40,611 315 
Louisiana 150 17 1,468 2,035 14 38 ,956 260 
Mississippi 88 50 T2u Tet TO2 13 22 584 257 
North Carolina 68 28 1,739 1,280 19 29,195 429 
South Carolina 55 97 1,518 1,084 20 24,461 445 
Tennessee III 39 1,942 1,954 18 42,441 382 
Texas - 27 45 2,243 5,704 21 123,258 448 
Virginia ie: 96 38 1,894 2,233 23 42,877 436 
Extra-Territorial 3 64 436 49 16 656 219 


pe ap tS Si 
Total I ,307 23 ,625 18 503,527 385 


ee ne a Re es 
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The Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education * 


Organized in November, 1917 


At the meeting of the Southern Association in Durham, N. C., 1916, a 
committee was appointed “To submit a plan at the next meeting of the 
Association for establishing a Commission to undertake the classification 
of higher institutions of learning.’ Professor E. A. Bechtel, Professor E. C. 
Brooks, Dean H. D. Campbell, Professor J. S. Stewart, and Principal J. T. 
Wright were appointed on this committee. 
The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education was organized at 
the Atlanta, Georgia, meeting in 1917, with Professor Bert E. Young, Chair- 
man, and Dean H. D. Campbell, Secretary. A complete list of the chair- 
men and secretaries since the organization appeared on page 42 of the 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY for February, 1937. Since 1932 meet- 
ing places and officers have been as follows: 
1933—Nashville, Tennessee. Professor W. D. Hooper, Chairman; Pres- 
ident T. H. Jack, Secretary. 

1934—Atlanta, Georgia. - Professor W. D. Hooper, Chairman; President 
T. H. Jack, Secretary. 

1935—Louisville, Kentucky. Professor W. D. Hooper, Chairman; Pres- 
ident T. H. Jack, Secretary. 

1936—Richmond, Virginia. President T. H. Jack, Chairman; President 
Alexander Guerry, Secretary. 

1937-1938—Dallas, Texas, Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, Chairman; 
President Alexander Guerry, Secretary. 

1938-1939—Memphis, Tennessee. Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, Chair- 
man; Vice Chancellor Alexander Guerry, Secretary. 

1939-1940—Atlanta, Georgia. Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, Chairman 
Vice Chancellor Alexander Guerry, Secretary. 

1940—Memphis, Tennessee. President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; Pres- 
ident C. C. Sherrod, Secretary. 

1941—Louisville, Kentucky. President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; Vice 
President Goodrich C. White, Secretary. 

1942—Memphis, Tennessee. President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; Pres- — 
ident Goodrich C. White, Secretary. 

1943—No Meeting. Officers continued for 1944. 

1944—No Meeting. Officers continued for 1945. 

1945-1946—Memphis, Tennessee. President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; 
President Goodrich C. White, Secretary. 


* The Commission consists of forty-five persons, representing colleges and schools mem- 
bers of the Association, 
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OFFICERS 1946 


Chairman: President Rufus C. Harris, Tulane University. 

Secretary: President Goodrich C. White, Emory University. 

Executive Council: Chairman and Secretary, ex officio; President Theodore 
H. Jack, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; Dean W. W. Pierson, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Registrar E. J. Mathews, University of Texas, 
Director of Instruction R. B. Draughon, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
Superintendent C. R. Endsley, Tennessee Military Institute 

Executive Secretary: M. C. Huntley, 2041 Twenty-first Avenue, South, 
Birmingham 5, Alabama. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


COLLEGE MEMBERS 


Crass oF 1946 
President Walter K. Greene, Wofford College 
President Rufus C. Harris, Tulane University 
Dean J. W. Norman, University of Florida 
President John R. Cunningham, Davidson College 
Dean Fred Smith, University of Tennessee 
Professor W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia 
Director of Instruction, Ralph B. Draughon, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Dean F. W. Bradley, University of South Carolina 
President Joel Fletcher, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Dean F. W. Murphy, University of Mississippi 


CLASS OF 1947 


Dean J. H. Hewlett, Centre College 

President M. L. Smith, Millsaps College 

President Raymond R. Paty, University of Alabama 

President Goodrich C. White, Emory University 

President ‘Theodore H. Jack, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
President E. M. Gwathmey, Converse College 

President Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville College 

Registrar E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 

President Hubert Searcy, Huntingdon College 

President F. P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 


Cass oF 1948 


President D. M. Nelson, Mississippi College 
President Umphrey Lee, Southern Methodist University 
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President J. R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 

President Sam H. Whitley, East Texas State Teachers College 
Registrar Lloyd Chapin, George School of Technology 

Dean Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt University 

President H. L. Donovan, University of Kentucky 

Dean James M. Godard, Queens College 

Dean J. F. W. Pearson, University of Miami 

Dean W. W. Pierson, University of North Carolina 


SCHOOL MEMBERS 


CLAss OF 1946 


Principal S. M. Brame, Bolton High School, Alexandria, Louisiana 
Superintendent Omer Carmichael, Louisville, Kentucky 

Principal A. J. Geiger, St. Petersburg, Florida 

Principal E. B. Broadwater, Roanoke, Virginia 

Superintendent Paul Munro, Lynchburg, Virginia 


CLASS OF 1947 


President James B. Young, Jones County Junior College, Mississippi 
Superintendent A. C. Flora, Columbia, South Carolina 
Principal C. C. Henson, Isidore Newman School, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Principal T. T. Hamilton, Wilmington, North Carolina 
Superintendent C. R. Endsley, Tennessee Military Institute, Sweetwater, 
Tennessee 
Cass OF 1948 


Superintendent Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris, Kentucky 

President E. W. Hardy, Junior College of Augusta, Augusta, Georgia 
Assistant Superintendent C. J. Going, Birmingham, Alabama 

Assistant Superintendent H. E. Jenkins, Tyler, Texas 

Principal R. J. Longstreet, Seabreeze High School, Daytona Beach, F lorida 


COMMITTEES OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


President Rufus C. Harris Registrar E. J. Mathews 
President Goodrich C, White Director of Instr. R. B. Draughon 
President Theodore H. Jack Superintendent C. R. Endsley 


Dean W. W. Pierson 


anal 
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COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND REPORTS 


W. K. Greene, Chairman 
Raymond R. Paty 

R. W. Lloyd 

E. M. Gwathmey 
Umphrey Lee 


Sam H. Whitley 
H. L. Donovan 
J. M. Godard 
C. J. Going 

T. T. Hamilton 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP 


J. R. McCain, Chairman 
Hubert Searcy 

Fred C. Smith 

Omer Carmichael 


Lloyd Chapin 


J. W. Bradley 


Paul Munro 


COMMITTEE ON JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Lee Kirkpatrick 
Eric W. Hardy 

A. C. Flora 

J. B. Young 

Jay F. W. Pearson 
Joel Fletcher 


COMMITTEE ON NON-MEMBERS 


. W. Norman, Chairman 
. H. Hewlett 

. J. Geiger 

542. BONS 


3] >oaS 


J. R. Cunningham 
Philip Davidson 
E. B. Broadwater 
R. J. Longstreet 


Report of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education * 


Recommendations of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 


follow: 

1. Because of marked improvements in general conditions, and especially 
in view of the fact that Winthrop College has made every effort, honestly and 
sincerely, to meet the prescriptions laid down by the Association at the time 
the College was placed on probation, it is recommended that the probation 
be removed and the College be restored to full membership, with the pro- 
vision that a full report be submitted by the College before the next meeting 
of the Association. 

2. It is recommended that Memphis State College, because of improved 
conditions, be removed from probation and restored to full membership, 
with the provision that a full report be submitted by the College before the 
next meeting of the Association. 

3. In the case of the University of Texas, the Commission approved the 
following report of the Executive Council: 


The Council reaffirms its conviction that administrative conditions in the Univer- 
sity of Texas, prior to the action of the Association placing the institution on proba- 
tion, were highly objectionable and in flagrant contravention of commonly accepted 
academic principles and practices. 

On the basis of a recent study, including a visit to the University by the Executive 
Secretary of the Commission under instruction of the Council, the Council is now 
convinced that significant and important changes have been effected in the attitude 
and procedures of the Board of Regents, and that there have been notable improve- 
ments in the relationship between the Board and the administrative head of the 
University, involving explicit recognition, in principle and practice, of the limitations 
of function of the Board of Regents and like recognition of the administrative responsi- 
bility and authority of the President. It is clear that some disaffection will continue; 
but the Council is convinced of the intent and purpose of the Board of Regents and 
of the Acting President to conform to sound and accepted educational principles 
and practices. 

The Council, therefore, recommends that the University of Texas be removed 
from probation and restored to full membership in the Association, with the under- 
standing that another full report be submitted before the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 


* Made to the Executive Committee of the Association, March 27, 1946. The Com- 
mission met for organization in the Georgian Room of the Peabody Hotel, Monday, 
March 25, 9 a.m. Standing Committees met Monday and Tuesday afternoons and 
such other times as were necessary. The Commission met again Tuesday and Wednes- 
day mornings to hear reports, and Tuesday morning held a discussion on the accreditation 
of graduate schools led by Dean Roger T. McCutcheon of Tulane. Wednesday morning 
there was a full meeting of the Commission for final hearing of committee reports, trans- 
action of business, and the address of Dr. Robert E. Stewart, Chairman of the Special 
Advisory Committee of the Veterans Administration. (For this address, see pp. 318 ff. 
this issue of the QUARTERLY.)—EpITorR. - 
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4. That the following four-year colleges be admitted to membership: 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 
Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina 
La Grange College, La Grange, Georgia 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia 

5. That the following Junior College be admitted to membership: 
Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, Texas 

6. That the following four-year college, formerly holding conditional 
membership, be restored to full membership: 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia 

7. That the following four-year college, formerly on probation, be re- 
stored to full membership: 

Judson College, Marion, Alabama 

8. That the following Junior College be removed from conditional mem- 
bership and restored to full standing: 

Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North Carolina 

g. That the following Junior Colleges remain on conditional status: 
Sue Bennett College, London, Kentucky 
Pearl River College, Poplarville, Mississippi 

10. That the following Junior College be continued on probation: 
Young Harris College, Young Harris, Georgia 

11. That the following colleges be dropped from the list of Four-Year 
Non-Member Colleges: 

Tennessee (Woman’s) College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee 

12. That Berea College be permitted to conduct a controlled experiment, 
for a period of six years, as outlined in the plan of organization submitted to 
the Committee on Reports. The experiment, during this period, shall be 
under the supervision of a committee designated for this purpose by the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, to which Berea College 
shall be required to submit periodic reports on the experiment. 

13. That the list of Four-Year Non-Member Colleges be discontinued on 
December 31, 1948. 

14. That institutions, formerly holding membership in the Association, 
whose operation was suspended during the war period, be required to apply 
anew for membership; and that, further, the appropriate committees be 
empowered to authorize special studies of such institutions prior to the next 
meeting of the Association. 

15. That (a) in determining admission of veterans to college in the absence 
of other evidence, the veteran may be admitted on the basis of at least the 
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minimum recommendation of the American Council on Education relating 
to the use of the G E D High School Test, which is a minimum score of 35 on 
each test or an average score of 45 on the combined tests; (b) in determining 
advanced standing in terms of college credits for military experience and 
training, the recommendations of the American Council’s “Guide to the 
Evaluation of Service Experience” (Tuttle Handbook) be followed. 


16. That the following budget for the nine months remaining in 1946 be 
approved: 


Committee on Standards and Reports $ 375.00 
Committee on Junior Colleges 300.00 
Salary Executive Secretary 4,500.00 
Salary Secretary of the Executive Secty. I ,350.00 
Extra Secretarial Help 75.00 
Report Forms and Other Printing 262.50 
Supplies 375.00 
Office Rent 450.00 
Contingent Fund 375.00 
Travel 750.00 

$8 ,812.50 


17. That the following special appropriations be made: 
For assistance in the publication of the results 
of the Work Conferences $500.00 
For revision of the Library Check Lists 2,500.00 


18. That the following be elected to membership on the Commission: 


CoLLEGE MEMBERS 


To fill vacancies in the Class of 1946 
Dean F. W. Bradley, University of South Carolina 
President Joel Fletcher, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Dean F. W. Murphy, University of Mississippi 

As members of the Class of 1948 
President D. M. Nelson, Mississippi College 
President Umphrey Lee, Southern Methodist University 
President J. R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 
President Sam H. Whitley, East Texas State Teachers College 
Dean J. M. Godard, Queens College 
Registrar Lloyd Chapin, Georgia School of Technology 
Dean W. W. Pierson, University of North Carolina 
Dean J. F. W. Pearson, University of Miami 
President H. L. Donovan, University of Kentucky 
Dean Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt University 
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ScHooL MEMBERS 


To fill vacancies in the Class of 1946 
Superintendent Paul Munro, Lynchburg, Virginia 
Principal E. B. Broadwater, Roanoke, Virginia 
To fill vacancies in the Class of 1947 
Principal T. T. Hamilton, Wilmington, North Carolina 
Superintendent C. R. Endsley, Tennessee Military Institute Sweet- 
water, Tennessee 
As members of the Class of 1948 
Superintendent Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris, Kentucky 
President E. W. Hardy, Augusta Junior College, Augusta, Ga. 
Ass’t Supt. H. E. Jenkins, Tyler, Texas 
Ass’t Supt. C. J. Going, Birmingham, Alabama 
Principal R. J. Longstreet, Seabreeze High School, Daytona Beach, 
Florida 
The Commission reports the following actions: 


1. A request to the Conference of Southern Graduate Deans to propose 
methods by which graduate work in the area can be accredited. 

2. The discontinuance of the Committee on Standards and the assign- 
ment of the functions of that Committee to the Committee on Reports. 

3. Changing the name of the Committee on Reports to Committee on 
Standards and Reports. 


4. Changing the name of the Committee on New Members to Committee 
on Admission to Membership. 


5. The election of the following: 
Chairman: President Rufus C. Harris, Tulane University, 
Secretary: President Goodrich C. White, Emory University 
Executive Council: President Theodore H. Jack, Randolph Macon 
Woman’s College; Dean W. W. Pierson, University of North Carolina; 
Registrar E. J. Mathews, University of Texas; Director of Instruction 
R. B. Draughon, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Superintendent 
C. R. Endsley, Tennessee Military Institute 
Executive Secretary: M. C. Huntley, Birmingham, Alabama 
6. Provisions for the preparation of memorials to former members of the 
Commission who have died since the last previous meeting of the Association, 
including the following: 
Headmaster George I. Briggs, Battle Ground Academy, 
President C. B. Hodges, Louisiana State University 
Professor W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia 
President J. R. McKissick, University of South Carolina 
Dean Thomas J. Wilson, University of North Carolina 
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7. The authorization of letters of greeting to: 
President—Emeritus Henry N. Snyder, Wofford College, and 
Professor—Emeritus Edwin W. Mims, Vanderbilt University, 
who are the only living members of the organization meeting of the Associ- 
tion. 
Rurus C. Harris, Chairman 
GoopricH C. Wuite, Secretary 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION* 


By R. B. Stewart, VicE PRESIDENT AND CONTROLLER, PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Chairman, Special Advisory Committee of the Veterans Administration for the G. I. Ball 


On December 28, 1945, the President affixed his signature to Public Law No. 268 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress of the United States, thereby making it into law. 
Public 268 is the last amendment to the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 and 
thus brings down to date Public Law 16 and Public Law 346, commonly referred 
to as the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

The original Public 346 provided in Section 1505 that any benefit received under 
the Act would be charged against the veteran’s account and deducted from any later 
bonus or benefit voted by Congress. This section was the real basis for much of the 
dissatisfaction among certain groups, including educational institutions which could 
not, for politic reasons, secure sufficient funds to defray the direct teaching costs 
imposed by the program. The amendment, Public 268 (79th Congress), repealed 
that section, thereby giving real meaning to those provisions of the Act permitting 
the adjustment of payments for tuition when equitable and necessary. In response 
to demands from self-interested groups as well as from the veterans themselves, es- 
pecially concerning short or part-time courses, correspondence courses, restrictions 
on eligibility, and the rate of using the educational entitlement, no less than a dozen 
different bills were introduced in the Congress to amend Public 346 before it had 
been in operation for a year. All of these, however, were finally resolved in Public 
Law 268 (79th Congress), which was carefully reviewed by the Administrator’s Ad- 
visory Committee for the administration of Title II of the G. I. Bill. 


Szze of the Appropriation 


As the law now stands, this is the largest single appropriation for direct educational 
purposes ever enacted in the history of civilization! While the Act itself mentions 
no total sum, the expenditures thereunder for education (including subsistence allow- 
ances) will amount to not less than ten to fourteen billions of dollars, and probably 
will reach at least two billions in a single year at the peak of the program. As scaled 
at present, the rate of outlay is about one billion dollars annually. Keep in mind 
that this outlay is for a relatively few students and that the spending agency is given 
only the most limited control over any part of the program. Execpt for genuine re- 
habilitation, all direct control is given to two instrumentalities outside the Veternas 
Administration, viz: (1) the State agency approving the educational and training 
institutions, and (2) the approved institutions themselves! 


* An address delivered before the Commission on Instituti f Hich . 
Wednesday morning, March 27. itutions of Higher Education, 
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Therefore, this is perhaps the most liberal expenditure of Federal funds ever made 
for any purpose, and, naturally, selfish proprietary schemes for personal gain have 
already been developed by the thousand. This imposes the greatest responsibility 
for constructive service ever placed upon our educational system. Will we meet the 
challenge of this responsibility or will education be emasculated and betrayed in 
exchange for easy Federal dollars? Will the G. I. Bill cause us, under the guise of 
patriotism, especially at Federal expense, to develop an offering of educational pan- 
aceas and quackery which will bring shame to the spirit of the Republic? Faculties, 
but more particularly, administrative officers supported by boards of trustees and 
public citizens must recognize such a danger and accept as genuine statesmen their 
time-honored American responsibility to support and direct only effective education 
for veterans in spite of the popularity of political and uneconomical educational 
expediencies. 

Controlled and Uncontrolled Expenditures for Education 


Because a series of Acts affect servicemen discharged from World War II, some 
confusion exists in educational circles regarding the differences especially between 
Public Law 16 and Public Law 346 as amended. It is well in the beginning, there- 
fore, to explain that Public 16 is that Law which requires the Veterans Administration 
to provide for such training and rehabilitation as will make an injured veteran an 
employable citizen. Under this Act, it is the duty of the Administrator to see that 
the veteran receives training for a certain objective. The objective is pursued under 
conditions approved by the Administrator. This is very different from the philoso- 
phy and terms of Public 346 as amended, which provides that the veteran “. . . may 
elect, . . . any approved educational or training institution at which he chooses to enroll 
whether or not located in the State in which he resides, which will accept or retain 
him as a student or trainee in any field or branch of knowledge which such institution 
finds him qualified to undertake or pursue. . . .” The Law provides for approval 

by the Administrator ‘‘after he shall have secured from the appropriate agency of each 
State a list of the educational and training institutions (including industrial establish- 
ments), etc... . which are qualified and equipped to furnish education or training,” 
etc. The Administrator’s Advisory Committee for Title II has consistently urged 
the Administrator not to approve institutions without reference to State agencies. 
_ We of the Committee believe it would be much better if all approval should be car- 
ried out at the State level rather than at the Federal level. This position also seems 
consistent with the basic philosophy of Public 346, which clearly recognizes the 
State’s responsibility for the educational or training institutions and provides that 
“no department, agency, or officer of the United States, in carrying out the provisions 
of this part, shall exercise any supervision or control, whatsoever, over any State 
educational agency, or State apprenticeship agency, or any educational or training 
institution: ...” The Law thus makes clear that no Federal agency shall supervise 
or control institutions either by way of setting academic standards, by way of con- 
trolling enrollment, or by any other way, unless such control is authorized over “any 
Federal educational or training agency . . . by existing provisions of law.’’ Such 
provisions are at once a challenge to the American educational system and a respon- 
sibility for educational statesmanship on the part of men like yourself who direct our 
higher institutions. Lack of Governmental control ordinarily is a dramatic short- 
coming in any public appropriation. In this case it is amply justified, in my judg- 
ment, although I am sad to say that, where money is involved, there is just as much 
danger of abuse in the educational system as in other areas of the American economy. 

The difference is important, then between Public Law 16 (controlled expenditure) 

and Public Law 346 as amended (uncontrolled expenditure). Our educators wanted 
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freedom from control and wisely so; but having been given the freedom to use funds 
on their own terms it is up to these same leaders now to prove the soundness of their 
position. Under Public 16, the Administrator has a responsibility for the selection 
of the institution and for the veterans’ training program. He alone must bear the 
burden of guilt if funds are wasted under that Act. However, under Public 346, it 
is the officers of State Governments who have the power of institutional approval; 
and it is the leaders of legitimate educational units within the States who must bear 
the guilt of fraud and tragedy if the purposes of that Act are not achieved ! 


What the Veterans Administration Destres 


It should be emphasized at this point that the Administrator and his assistants 
are motivated by a strong and proper desire to do two things: first and foremost of 
which is to secure genuine worthwhile values to the individual veteran for the time 
and money devoted to his training under Title II and, secondly and secondarily, to 
protect the Federal Treasury from an extravagant use of money and effort in waste- 
ful educational and training schemes advertised to accomplish the fantastic and im- 
possible. For that reason, certain provisions of the amended bill are of increasing 
concern and importance to our mutual welfare. 


Problem of “Approving” Institutions—Training-on-the- Job 


The first of these involves the confusion and difficulty in approving educational 
and training institutions. Several States have no educational agency or other quali- 
fied authority to approve competent institutions for education or training as provided 
in the Act. Consequently, special Boards have been set up in several States with 
little or no background or standards for the approval of training institutions. Since 
education and training encompass the entire range of human experience, the learning 
of crafts, trades, professions, or even of loafing, all being equally possible under the 
Law, and since training-on-the-job is permitted as well as instruction in regularly 
established schools and colleges, the State agencies are beset by all manner of enter- 
prises from the get-rich-quick style of specialized instruction to private professional 
training of the highest order; from well established vocational training schools or 
industrial establishments, to racketeers of the worst order who would convert the 
G, I. Bill into a device for chiselling on wage or salary payments to provide increases 
in private or corporate income never contemplated in the conception of the Con- 
gress. Since the veteran is entitled to subsistence payments during the period of his 
training even though the institution itself may not be eligible for tuition payments, 
there is an enormous pressure upon the approving agencies to designate all manner 
of enterprises as training institutions qualified for the purposes of the G. I. Bill. That 
this is no dream is proved by the fact that already, exclusive of the regularly estab- 
lished schools and colleges, both public and private, upwards of fifty thousand different 
on-the-job training agencies have been approved in the several States. This par- 
ticular problem is one of the most pernicious resulting from the G. I. Bill. On-the- 
job training is almost unadministerable on such a vast scale and permits the grossest 
misuse of subsistence payments never contemplated in the Law. 

In this connection, the Administrator’s Advisory Committee has recommended 
regulations drastically limiting the amount of subsistence payments for training-on- 
the-job in an effort to prevent a real national scandal. Raids on the Federal Treas- 
ury through this Section are motivated not only by the private gain of the particular 
veterans involved but also by the advantage which some enterprises hope to gain 
for themselves in lower wage costs during the training period when wage rates are 
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supplemented by subsistence payments under the G. I. Bill. Before I am accused 
of unjustly criticizing business establishments in these remarks, may I point out that 
legitimate schools and colleges are not omitted from this criticism. On my return 
from one of our recent committee meetings in Washington, during which I had 
vigorously advocated limitation of subsistence payments during training-on-the-job. 
I found on my desk a special message from the business manager of a small municipal 
college pointing out the benefit he secured by qualifying as a training-on-the-job 
institution so that he could hire superior office help at a low hourly rate because the 
veterans on the job could receive subsistence payments during the period of training- 
on-the-job in his office! Those of you in charge of first-class institutions can well 
imagine the quality of training in such a situation and the standard of ethics moti- 
vating that college officer!—or can you? I blush that one I must call a colleague 
should have thus perverted the avowed intent of a careful Congress and a generous 
people. 

Can you blame me, then, when I warn the American people, the officers of States 
the heads of legitimate industrial and labor organizations, as I do you, of this po- 
tential and uncalled for extravagance of scandalous proportions? 

The Law is such at present that unless means are devised by regulation and State coop- 
eration for effectively controlling the evils of this particular subsidy, a pernicious fi- 
nancial practice may easily involve a basically honest people in a scandal of abuse. 
I am informed that the use of G, I. subsistence payments was recently advocated at 
a teachers’ meeting in New York State as a means of making teaching attractive 
financially to returning veterans. In other words, by the subterfuge of requiring a 
period of retraining service, of training-on-the-job, standard salaries could be sup- 
plemented for a time by G. I. subsistence payments. Such avoidance of local re- 
sponsibility for teaching service is citizenship degraded to its lowest level! 

But even this is not the limit of the evil. I have been reliably informed by an agri- 
cultural extension worker that the technique of misusing the subsistence allowance 
under the educational provisions of the G. I. Bill has been carried over into the re- 
training of farmer veterans! I am told that when a G. I. borrows funds under the 
G. I. Bill to purchase a farm, he may also receive instruction from one of his “ap- 
proved” neighbors in learning the operation and management of his farm. The 
G. I. is thus entitled to receive subsistence payments during the training period when 
he works on-the-job with his neighbor learning how to operate the farm purchased 
with funds loaned by his benevolent Government. This is one way to relieve the 
shortage of farm labor. 

What a tragedy it is that the American people are so perverse, so gullible, so easy- 
going, or so indifferent as to permit the conversion of the G. I. training program into 
a vehicle for subsidizing any worker in his normal occupation or inducing him to 
accept a debased wage scale. Is there no medium of communication in this land 
of freedom by which such practices may be cried to the high heavens and an enraged 
public awakened to such action as will restore sanity in the use of veterans’ Federal 
aid! These practices are a moral scandal. Will we recognize and check them before 
the enormity of the payments makes them a scandal of a different sort? 


Short Course Offerings May Lead to Waste and Loss 


A scandal could develop in the administration of another paragraph under the 
amended Bill unless the responsible State agencies are alert and strict in approving 
educational and training institutions. I refer to paragraph 3(b) of Section 5 (Pub- 
lic Law 268), pertaining to short intensive post-graduate or training courses of less 
than thirty weeks. As this was originally agreed upon by the members of Congress, 
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there was no limitation whatever upon the amount of expenditure for a short course 
or courses except possibly the veteran’s maximum entitlement. The Administrator’s 
Advisory Committee urged that short courses be limited to one, and that the amount 
of expenditure be limited to $500 or some other reasonable sum, as allowed for cor- 
respondence courses. As in all other cases under the G. I. Bill, the Administrator 
must recognize institutions approved by the State agencies. In the case of short 
courses, however, he must enter into a contract with the approved institutions for 
the reasonable and fair cost of such courses. This is a wise proviso which gives the 
Administrator the opportunity and the obligation to investigate the amount of charges 
for short courses and to determine that they are reasonable and fair. Although this 
is a check it is not an absolute limitation upon abuses which may arise under this 
paragraph of the Bill. Since the number and nature of short intensive training 
courses are limited only by the imagination of our 130,000,000 people (see any col- 
lege catalog!), you will admit that determining reasonable and fair charges for all of 
such courses is a monumental administrative task. ‘The new short course proviso 
does not limit the rate of expenditure over a fixed period of time. It is believed 
lawful for a veteran to take one short course after another. ‘Therefore, an unethical 
institution could sell a veteran such a series of courses as would keep him enrolled 
for whatever period, short or long, as might be required to utilize his entire entitle- 
ment. Since the entitlement need not be spread over a series of ordinary school 
years, it would be possible for the maximum entitlement in each case to be spent 
within a relatively few months. Obviously, such a series of short courses, unsuper- 
vised under the law by the Administrator or any Federal agency, might bring no 
ultimate value, whatever, to the veteran. This is a serious—a vicious possibility. 
Does it not place upon your institutions as public agencies a responsibility for devel- 
oping short intensive courses and disseminating widespread information about such 
programs in order to minimize the effect of private advertising of that get-rich-quick 
education which appeals to the unsuspecting and gullible veteran? I believe it 
does! Unless the veteran, regardless of his ability, receives some real benefit from 
his education or training at whatever level it be, the loss will be greater than money 
—frequently it will be a human tragedy! 

I submit that, under paragraph 3(b) of Section 5 of the amended Bill, it is possible 
for a veteran to enroll, for example, in a course in photography, a course in dancing, 
a course in music, not even excluding hog-calling or barber-shop harmony, or in 
other similar subjects, the cost of which would be apparently nominal, but each 
course would need to be followed by a subsequent course or courses in the same or 
a related subject, presumably at an advanced level but at least at such a rate of com- 
pensation as to utilize all of any entitlement within the period of a few calendar 
months. The one limitation the Bill does provide is that not more than $500 shall — 
be paid for any one such course. Consequently, six such courses would utilize the 
maximum entitlement that any veteran can receive. 


The Entitlement for Education 


In connection with this matter of entitlement, perhaps I should explain how it is 
calculated. It is naturally related to the length of time the individual served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, all servicemen (and women) being entitled to 
one basic year if they “have served in the active military or naval service ninety 
days or more, exclusive of any period assigned for a course of education or training 
under the Army Specialized Training Program or the Navy College Training Pro- 
gram, which course was a continuation of a civilian course and was pursued to com- 
pletion,” etc. Practically all veterans served more than ninety days and relatively _ 
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very few were engaged in one of the types of schooling mentioned in the Act, so that, 
generally speaking, all are entitled to one basic year of education or training. In 
addition, the serviceman may have additional time equal to that spent in Service, 
up to a total maximum allowance of four calendar years. If the veteran is registered 
in school for four calendar years, he will receive subsistence allowances for forty- 
eight months. However, payments for tuition are limited to a maximum of “$500 
for an ordinary school year.”” By administrative decision, an ordinary school year 
is two semesters, three quarters, or thirty-four weeks. Thus, it is possible to have 
three semesters, or one and one-half ordinary school years during a calendar year. 
An individual, therefore, could be entitled in his four calendar years to tuition pay- 
ments for six ordinary school years. Six times $500 is $3,000, the maximum entitle- 
ment for tuition fees and books provided under the Act. 

If this sum can be expended at the rate of $500 per short course of less than thirty 
weeks, then it is evident that a maximum series of six short courses could be taken 
as suggested. Whether these must lead to an education or useful training is debat- 
able. As an attempt to limit such a possibility, the Veterans Administration has 
wisely adopted regulations designed to restrict cost allowances and adequately to 
define what constitutes a course of instruction. Since each of the short courses must 
be taken in an approved institutuion which has negotiated a contract with the Vet- 
erans Administration, a reasonable degree of control may be expected. However, 
the limitation prohibiting the veterans’ Administrator or any Federal agency from 
supervising or controlling instructional or training institutions permits the payment 
for short courses which do not lead to a constructive educational result. 

Another major problem with the short course provision is its sheer administrative 
limitation. Since practically any type of institution or individual who can devise a 
short course scheme can secure approval by some State or approving agency, then 
the number of such institutions will become so large as to make a sound contract 
procedure well nigh impossible. The Administrator is endeavoring to combat this 
evil by devising regulations excluding advertising and selling expenses from the rea- 
sonable and fair cost for such courses. Likewise, salaries paid and administrative 
expenses must be reasonable as judged in comparison with offerings by standard 
schools. This is specifically where you, as educational leaders, can point up a pro- 
gram to provide services which will make such evil practices unprofitable—at least 
reduce the evil to an administerable size. I urge you not to take this responsibility 
lightly! 

Correspondence Courses Also a Problem 


The amended Act specifically provides for correspondence courses, another area 
in which very serious waste could occur since correspondence courses generally are 
not well known for the high standard of their prerequisites! This need be no re- 
flection upon properly administered, competent correspondence schools or educa- 
tional agencies, because such agencies could establish worthwhile intellectual re- 
quirements if they would. USAFI has demonstrated the great value of correspond- 
ence study. Many of our leading citizens and industrial leaders have benefited 
from correspondence study intelligently pursued. The difficulty with the corre- 
spondence course is the unreliability of student selection and the sale by any eon 
of special courses to those not fitted to profit from them. Therefore, I believe, t e 
State approving agencies have a very great responsibility to examine carefully into 
the methods of student selection and course methods before approving any corre- 
spondence institution. This is a field also where the public school system, pee 
the colleges and universities, may act as a brake upon extravagance ee i 
their own correspondence and extension departments will publicize widely the nature 
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of correspondence study and the limited scope of courses which can be taken ad- 
vantageously by correspondence. If legitimate schools will make proper offerings 
and adequately inform the public about the limits as well as economy of such courses, 
a constructive piece of work can be done. Local high schools should be interested 
directly in such valuable guidance and counselling. They should know the local 
veterans and their background better than others and be in the very best position of 
all to give sound advice on an educational program. 

The total amount of money to be spent on correspondence courses is wisely lim- 
ited to $500, a limitation which reduces the extravagance possible under this para- 
graph. Furthermore, the Administrator has issued rather strict regulations for cor- 
respondence courses, excluding any allowance for advertising and selling and pro- 
viding other limitations in computing reasonable cost. In addition, payments are 
made only for lessons completed; thus eliminating all expense for uncompleted work. 
The fact that the Administrator must specifically contract with approved institutions 
provides an additional check on unethical correspondence schools. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that if the institution has secured approval of a State agency, the 
Administrator will find it difficult not to enter into a contract; and there are so many 
ways of establishing ‘‘costs’”’ in such circumstances that some waste is to be expected. 
In spite of the waste which can occur in the correspondence field, I believe a greater 
loss is inherent in the short course enterprise. Perhaps the provisions of paragraphs 
3(b) and 3(c) of Section 5 are as sound as could be expected in view of the pressures 
put upon the members of Congress for such legislation by self-seeking individuals and 
groups. They challenge the American educational system to offer so many educa- 
tional and training opportunities and make them so well known to G. I.’s everywhere 
as to make unprofitable any attempt of unethical operators to secure from the Federal 
Government large sums of money for service of no value to the veteran—perhaps even 
detrimental to him and, therefore, injurious to the generous society wherein he lives , 


Payments to Educational and Training Institutions 


The final Section about which I wish to speak this morning is paragraph 5 of Sec- 
tion 5 concerning the payment to educational or training institutions for persons 
enrolled in full-time or part-time courses of education or training. Public 268 con- 
tains some changes in this paragraph intended to clarify the basis upon which pay- 
ments can be made to the approved institutions, It is this paragraph which is of 
primary concern to the colleges and universities. I direct your attention, first, to 
the exact wording of paragraph 5, namely: ‘“‘the Administrator shall pay for each 
person enrolled in full-time or part-time courses of education or training the custom- 
ary cost of tuition and such laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and other similar 
fees as are customarily charged, and may pay for books, supplies, equipment, and 
other necessary expenses exclusive of board, lodging, other living expenses and travel 
as are generally required for the successful pursuit and completion of the course by other 
students in the institution.” At this point, may I direct your attention to the fact 
that the customary cost of tuition and such laboratory, health, library, infirmary, and 
other similar fees shall be paid, while the cost of books, supplies, equipment, and othes 
necessary expenses exclusive of board, lodging, etc., may be paid. This is clear evi- 
dence that the Congress intended that the cost to the institution for teaching the — 
veteran was intended to be paid by the Federal Government, whereas it was intended 
that books, supplies, equipment, etc., might be paid for only if funds remained avail- 
able within the entitlement. These payments are limited for any person to $500 
“for an ordinary school year.” At this point an amendment was included of iad 
portance in those cases where the trainee will be in school for less than his period of 
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entitlement. Since most students, even when entering as freshmen, do not expect 
to be in a university for six ordinary school years, a great many of the veterans may 
find it wise to use more than $500 for an ordinary school year—and this can be done 
‘when the veteran elects to have such customary charges paid in excess of such lim- 
itation.” If he so elects, ‘“‘there shall be charged against his period of eligibility the 
proportion of an ordinary school year which such excess bears to $ 500.” 

Of vital concern also to many schools and colleges is the new provision for charges 
to be paid by the Federal Government when “‘the customary tuition charges are in- 
sufficient to permit the institution to furnish education or training to eligible veterans, 
or inadequate compensation therefor.” In such cases, the Administrator “may pro- 
vide for the payment of such fair and reasonable compensation as will not exceed 
the estimated cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction; and may in like manner 
readjust such payments from time to time.” This last proviso makes it possible for 
the Administrator to increase or decrease the payment for tuition to a sum estimated 
to equal the cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction. It is not under- 
stood, and the Law does not state, that the Administrator may provide any change 
in the amount of laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and other similar fees cus- 
tomarily charged. 

College Fees Are a Hodgepodge of Charges 


It is important that this be understood, because the fees charged to college stu- 
dents are almost entirely a matter of combined expediency and necessity, rather than 
a considered sharing of the cost of education as between the endowment or the pub- 
lic and the student! It may surprise you that the Veterans Administration has found 
as many as 158 separately and distinctly named and described fees or charges being 
levied in colleges and universities. I think you will agree with me that most of these 
charges, however named, are levied for the purpose of securing some additional in- 
come for the school which would permit it to do the total instructional job as defined 
by that school. Even though such fees do bear specific names and references, I 
believe it can be shown that few of the charges are made actually to carry on a spe- 
cific enterprise or function. Most of the fees are converted into the general fund of 
the college from which the budget is made up and the various activities of the insti- 
tution are supported. In only a relatively few cases are the activities related to the 
special charges or fees. Thus, it becomes a very difficult task for the Administrator 
to judge ‘“‘the customary cost of tuition” and yet allow all of the other 157 fees which 
are named in the school catalogues. Obviously, some schools may benefit and others 
may lose in relation to each other if all fees other than tuition are allowed in cases 
where cost contracts are negotiated. Nonetheless, the Law is specific on that point. 


Limit to Charges in Lieu of Tuition 


It seems to me that the Congress was wise in accepting the recommendation of 
the Administrator’s Advisory Committee to limit the adjustment of the tuition fee 
only, and to the “estimated cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction.” 
All who operate institutions of higher learning know that the cost of teaching person- 
nel, as evidenced by the direct salary payroll, is not over 50 per cent of the total cost 
of instruction. At least, this general ratio would apply to the average institution. 
Undoubtedly, there are institutions where the direct salary cost of teaching personnel 
may not equal this percentage. However, in many of the smaller colleges the per- 
centage of teaching personnel salaries may be much higher than 50 per cent of the 
total budget. Our experience under Navy instruction contracts during the past 
two years indicates that 15 per cent of the cost of teaching personnel should ade- 
quately cover the cost of related teaching salaries and supplies for instruction. There- 
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fore, the total cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction as defined in 
paragraph 5, Section 5, of the Act would not average more than 57.5 per cent of a 
total college budget. Consequently, I am of the opinion that the formula set forth 
for schools and colleges in Circular 47, February 27, 1946, does carry out the Con- 
gressional intent to pay, not necessarily all the costs of instruction, but to provide a 
flexible standard only for the direct teaching costs, which would increase in amount 
and rate as the enrollment of veterans increased. I think this is a fair assumption 
and a reasonable way to approach the problem, since it is evident that most of the 
administrative expense and the plant expense would exist whether or not veterans 
attended the schools. It is true that most schools will have enrollments far in excess 
of any pre-war peak and, consequently, will use their plant more efficiently than 
before the war. This increased instructional load should permit at least a finan- 
cially more efficient operation and, consequently, the adjustment allowed in the Act 
as limited to teaching personnel and supplies for instruction, I believe, will permit 
the financing of instruction under the Act. If schools cannot operate under the cost 
of teaching formula as now established, it might be wise to revise their fee structure 
to some sensible basis relating fees to the purpose thereof. This might bring order 
out of the present chaotic fee system in our institutions. In providing for teaching 
salaries, the Veterans Administration intended surely to make possible the strongest 
educational service to veterans. If our schools fail to provide just such service they 
will betray those who look to them for their answer to the promise of tomorrow. 
Let no institution dilute its substance while seeking additional support for the high 
task to which it is dedicated! 


Higher Education Faces a Crisis in September, 1946 


In addition to possible abuses and certain problems of adjustment which I have 
already enumerated, there now looms a far greater and more serious situation than 
I believe anyone contemplated when the G. I. Bill of Rights was enacted. At this 
moment more students are in attendance at most of the large universities than were 
ever before enrolled. At the same time, however, it appears that numerous small 
colleges and minor educational resources have not yet been tapped for the G. I. 
training program. It seems self-evident from experience to date that the entire 
composite higher educational plant in America will be overloaded in September, 
1946, by at least thirty to thirty-five per cent. The pre-war peak enrollment for all 
colleges in America was approximately 1,500,000 students. With the number of 
veterans who will be discharged and eligible for training under Federal sponsorship 
next September, the number of students will be not less than 2,000,000. Veterans 
are now showing preference for the larger better known institutions and most of 
these have alrady announced plans for the limitation of the September enrollment. 
Therefore, on recommendation of the Administrator’s Advisory Committee the Vet- 
erans Administration is now making an extensive survey of the present enrollment 
in schools and colleges and of spaces which institutions plan to make availabllefor 
students next autumn. 

May I point out the importance of this situation? It will not be sufficient for 
large public or endowed institutions to expect a mere limitation of enrollment to be 
an acceptable response to their responsibility in the situation. I believe several 
other actions are in order. First, these institutions should undertake jointly or other- 
wise to persuade veterans to attend the smaller and less known institutions. Many 
of these are excellent centers of learning and culture. Where they are not, the strong 
units should codperate in strengthening the weaker institutions whenever possible 
by staff references, exchanges, and upgrading of course offerings, Every effort must 
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be made to keep the total educational experience of the veteran at the highest possible 
standard. 

Secondly, therefore, colleges and universities should abandon the practice of pi- 
rating staff members from each other, should cease bidding against each other at 
constantly increasing salary rates to secure professors from one another for a mo- 
mentary advantage in reputed educational skills. True, there must always be some 
such transferring to meet individual situations. However, the educational admin- 
istrators, having sold a bill of goods to the Congress, must now join in a courageous 
and united effort to make certain that every veteran may take advantage of the op- 
portunity afforded him. The nation’s confidence in its educational leadership must 
not be betrayed. The veterans must not be left in the position of a Shylock who is 
offered, as his pound of bloodless flesh, a college education without the facilities nec- 
essary to provide it. Colleges and universities cannot be satisfied with limited en- 
rollments while veterans go untrained and opportunities under the Bill are lost. 

If educators do stand idly by they may witness the creation and staffing of tem- 
porary educational institutions under political or other less gifted leadership. There- 
fore, I also propose that school and college administrators of each State band together 
as a unit in working out a program to provide instruction and space accomodations 
for all veterans who seek training as citizens of their respective States. To this end 
colleges and universities should contract for the better high school facilities, including 
staff, to carry on elementary college work. Undoubtedly, much of the work in the 
veterans’ program probably will be that of the first year or two of college. At least 
this may be the case at the outset. Consequently, at this level many qualified high 
school teachers under college or university supervision and direction could do much 
with their own facilities to carry on the desired work. This might relieve the total 
load on the colleges so they would not need to dilute their advanced and more im- 
portant work. As another step they might advantageously lend staff members ca- 
pable of supervising instruction to off-campus centers where veterans could be trained 
athome. This would also relieve the campus housing shortage. Credits would be 
transferred to the college or university after the veteran has shown himself capable 
of pursuing bona fide collegiate work. 

The situation is critical and may be tragic by September. The entire nation will 
suffer and the educational clock be turned back a half century if educational leaders 
have not by that time worked out a solution which will provide genuine opportunities 
within the limitations of housing and of staff. The papers are full of suggestions for 
new veterans’ colleges, but better yet are local centers developed as I have suggested. 
These have been started in such cities as Philadelphia where the high schools are 
giving collegiate work with the aid and supervision of the university and in other 
States, such as Indiana, where the university extension centers, using local as well 
as staff talent, are offering the Freshman and Sophomore years of college work to 
be transferred later to the campus. Lengthening the teaching day and readjusting 
to shorter laboratory periods are already increasing the capacity of the college plant 
in many places and this should be done wherever necessary. It has just been an- 
nounced that Vassar College has gone co-educational! 


Need for Caution in Federal Financing of Education 


May I conclude this discussion with a word of warning and of emphasis upon 
some dangers which I see in the effort of educational leaders to secure funds from the 
Federal Government? I have been privileged since 1941 to serve four agencies of 
the Federal Government which have made direct use of the schools and colleges. 
These four are the Office of Scientific Research and Development, the Navy Depart- 
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ment, the War Department, and the Veterans Administration. In addition I have 
had the honor of serving on an Advisory Committee appointed pursuant to a reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives to advise the House Committee on Education 
in a study of the effect of the war upon colleges and universities in America. These 
four agencies, during the period which I have served as Adviser, have spent not less 
than $1,000,000,000 for specific services in our educational institutions—services 
which have simultaneously aided and injured our institutions and have altered our 
methods of operation to such an extent that the Congress of the United States was 
seriously concerned. During this entire experience, I have tried to assist in devising 
contractual bases of payments which would provide the Federal Government with 
a necessary degree of supervision over the expenditure of public funds, yet at the 
same time would leave the colleges and universities all of their traditional, time- 
honored, and invaluable freedom to carry on vital educational work as they deemed 
most proper. Few people realize, I believe, how easy it is for any Federal agency, 
or other unit of Government, gradually, unobtrusively, and yet surely, to obtain 
definite control and direction over any institution by controlling its operating funds. 
I believe it is a sound principle that any use of public funds should be subject to the 
scrutiny and control of those charged with the careful utilization of such funds. If 
that is sound doctrine, it follows as the night the day that, whenever Federal funds 
are made available to operating schools and colleges for a definite specified service, 
it is incumbent upon the Federal Government or its agencies to make sure the funds 
are wisely used and the expenditure constructively made in the public interest. 
Frequently this is a matter of opinion! I am sure everyone of us will agree that 
there are many decisions included in our daily operation which another one of us 
would question. I think it is accurate to say that, in any large institution, many 
could alter, change, or reduce the budget without, in their judgment, decreasing the 
effectiveness of the institution. I once heard the Vice-President of the University 
of Michigan admit that he could extract a quarter-million dollars from his University 
budget without hurting Michigan’s effectiveness. In response to this observation, 
I reminded him that I could do perhaps the same proportionate amount of cutting 
from our own budget but that, were I to operate on the Michigan budget and he on 
mine, we would undoubtedly clash violently over each other’s judgment! Who is 
wise enough to determine a uniform teaching load, a uniform salary scale for teach- 
ing and research, a universally satisfactory textbook, the one best or most economical 
method of teaching, or for that matter the one acceptable content of a course or cur- 
riculum, What if such judgments were made by a far-off Federal agent, by a gen- 
eral accounting office, or by a unified Department of National Defense! Sic! 
Much good will come if out of the experience of Federalized education as practiced 
through the War Department and Navy Department in their wartime college train- 
ing program, and as now provided through the Veterans’ Administration peace- 
time program, we fulfill our educational responsibility and develop a pattern of re- 
lationships with the Federal Government which will establish sound principles for 
compensation without restrictive regulatory limitations upon our individual ob-— 
jectives. However, if we are not ever watchful at the present time, we may through 
overplaying our quest for money, awaken to find ourselves dominated by the Federal 
Government, directly under a Federal regulatory body, having lost our traditional 
freedom of judgment in determining that which is worthwhile and which shall be 
within our institution. Surrendering our individual differences weakens all those 
things which each of us consider important, a terrific price to pay but not an impos- 
sible consequence from reliance on Federal funds—an exchange for Federal Funds 
of a priceless heritage of the only freedom which makes us truly great! 
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IN MEMORIAM: CAMPBELL BLACKSHEAR HODGES 
By Fred C. Frey, Dean, Louisiana State University 


Campbell Blackshear Hodges was born in Bossier Parish, Louisiana, 
March 27, 1881. He received his preparatory education at Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, and while there was appointed to the United States 
Military Academy where he was graduated and commissioned second 
Lieutenant in 1903. 

He had a long: and distinguished career in the Army, which included 
stations in countries abroad and at the nation’s capital as military aide, and 
at the time of retirement in 1941 from military service was commanding 
general of the Fifth Training Corps area with headquarters at Camp Beau- 
regard. He was Commandant of Cadets at the U. S. Military Academy, 
1926-29, and held a similar post at Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College earlier in his career, 1911-12. While at 
Louisiana State University he enrolled for graduate study and was awarded 
the master’s degree in 1913, with major work in Latin American history. 
He also taught Spanish at the University during his tour of duty. 

He saw service in the first World War, was stationed with the American 
forces in 1921, and was military attaché to the American Embassy in Spain 
and Portugal, 1923-26. He was military aide to the President of the United 
States, 1929-1933. He had two tours of duty in the Philippines, 1903-05 
and 1908-09, and was with the Fourth Infantry in the Canal Zone, 1933-36. 
He was Chief of Staff of the Fourth Corps Area, August to December, 1936, 
Commanding General of the 14th Brigade, Fort Snelling, Minn., 1936-39, 
Commander of the Fifth Division, 1939-1940, and of the Fifth Army Corps 
from that time until his retirement. 

While he was Commandant of Cadets at the United States Military 
Academy in 1929, he was offered the presidency of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and Agricultural College but declined to leave the Army at that time to 
accept the appointment. In 1941 he was again tendered the presidency of 
the University which he accepted, assuming office July 1, 1941. He served 
as head of the institution until his resignation because of poor health in 
June, 1944. His death occurred on November 23, 1944. 

General Hodges was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for his 
service in the first World War, and he held the Order of Military Merit 
(Spanish) and the Order of the Star of Romania. He was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws by Laval University in 1941. 

He was a member of the Committee on Institutions of Higher Learning of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1941 until his 
death. 


The Commission on Curricular Problems 
and Research 


Organized by the Association in December, 1935 


The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research was created by 
the Constitution of the Association adopted at the annual meeting held in 
Louisville, Kentucky, December 5-6, 1935. The duties of the Commission 
are to “study and report to the appropriate standing committee on the 
accrediting policies of this and similar associations, ...(to) study and report 
to the appropriate standing committee notable procedures in administering 
programs of studies,...(and to) stimulate experimentation and report to 
the appropriate standing committee significant trends in either secondary 
or higher education.” ‘There was an organization meeting in Atlanta the 
following spring. Since 1935, the meeting places and officers of the Com- 
mission have been as follows: 


1936—Richmond, Virginia. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant 
Superintendent L. Frazer Banks, Secretary. 


1937-38—Dallas, Texas. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant Super- 
intendent L. Frazer Banks, Secretary. 


1938-39—Memphis, Tennessee. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant 
Superintendent L. Frazer Banks, Secretary. 


1939-40—Atlanta, Georgia. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant 
Superintendent L. Frazer Banks, Secretary. 


1940—Memphis, Tennessee. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant 
Superintendent Lawrence G. Derthick, Secretary. 


1941—Louisville, Kentucky. Dr. Edgar W. Knight, Chairman; Assist- 
ant Superintendent Lawrence G. Derthick, Secretary. 


1942—Memphis, Tennessee. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Professor 
Roscoe E. Parker, Secretary. 


1943—No meeting. Officers continued for 1944. (President Doak S. 
Campbell, Chairman; Director W. L. Mayer, Secretary—designated by 
Executive Committee of the Commission, and approved by the Executive 
Committee of the Association.) 


1944—No Meeting. Officers continued for 1945. 


1945-46—Memphis, Tennessee. President Doak S. Campbell, Chair- 
man; Director W. L. Mayer, Secretary 
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OFFICERS 1946 


Chairman: Dean W. S. Taylor, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 


Secretary: W.L. Mayer, Registrar, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


Executive Committee: B. P. Brooks, Director of Instruction, Mississippi 
State College, State College, Mississippi; W. H. Shaw, Superintendent 
Columbus, Georgia; Ray V. Sowers, Jacksonville, Public Schools, Jack- 
sonville, Florida; Ben Wiseman, Principal, Highland Park, Dallas, 
Texas; Gladstone H. Yeuell, Professor of Secondary Education, University 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


MEMBERS FROM INSTITUTIONS OF Term 

HIGHER EDUCATION Expires 

December 

Gladstone H. Yeuell, Professor of Secondary Education, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa (Second Term) 1948 
Leo M. Chamberlain, Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky (Second Term) 1948 
F. C. Fox, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia (Second Term) 
1948 

E. W. Garris, Professor of Agriculture, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida (F irst Term) 1946 
Harris Purks, Dean of College of Arts and Sciences, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia (First Term) 1946 
James F. Whelan, Chairman Department of Education, Loyola University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana (First Term) 1946 
A. W. Hobbs, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina (First Term) 1946 
Sadie Groggans, Professor of Education, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina (First Term) 1946 
B. P. Brooks, Director of Instruction, Mississippi State College, State College, 
Mississippi (Second Term) 1947 
H. T. Parlin, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas (Second Term) 1947 


J. B. Sanders, Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee (First Term) 
1947 
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Term 
Expires 
December 
M. T. Anderson, Principal, Greenville, South Carolina (First Term) 1948 


MEMBERS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


R. C. Jennings, Principal, High School, Waynesboro, Virginia (Second 


Term) 1948 
W. H. Yarbrough, Principal, West End High School, Nashville, Tennessee 
(First Term) 1946 
Ray .V. Sowers, Jacksonville, Public Schools, Jacksonville, Florida (First 
Term) 1946 


Ben Wiseman, Principal, Highland Park, Dallas, Texas (Second Term) 

1946 
Edgar I. Bowlus, Superintendent, Greenwood, Mississippi (First Term) 1946 
W. T. Rowland, Jr., Superintendent, Lexington, Kentucky (First Term) 


1947 
C. A. Woodard, Principal, Winston-Salem, North Carolina (First Term) 
1947 
James A. Davis, Principal, High School, Bessemer, Alabama (First Term) 
1947 
W. H. Shaw, Superintendent, Columbus, Georgia (Second Term) 1948 


J. B. Cloutier, Principal, Campti High School, Campti, Louisiana (First 

Term) 1947 
MEMBERS AT LARGE 

E. B. Robert, Dean, College of Education, Louisiana State University, 

University, Louisiana (Second Term) 1948: 


W. L. Mayer, Registrar, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North: 
Carolina (Second Term) 1948) 


J. C. Sellers, Director of Curriculum, Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort 
Worth, Texas (Second Term) 1948) 


C. M. Dannelly, Superintendent, Montgomery, Alabama (Second Term) 
1948: 

J. L. B. Buck, Department of Education, Commonwealth of Virginia (First 
Term) 1946! 
Philip Davidson, Dean of the Upper Division and Graduate School, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee (First Term) 1947 


Ralph L. Eyman, Dean, School of Education, Florida State College fon 
Women, ‘Tallahassee, Florida (Second Term) 1947 


W. S. Taylor, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky (First Term) 
194€ 


The Report of the Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research* 


The program of the Commission, as approved by your Committee in 
March 1945, has gone forward as planned. We report the main aspects of 
the program as follows: 


1. The Southern Study 


In accord with plans agreed upon, we have proceeded with the conclusion 
of the formal aspects of the Study. Dr. Jenkins and his staff members have 
provided us with the manuscript of their Report of the Study. Plans were 
completed with Dr. Holton for the publication of the Report in the Southern 
Association Quarterly, approximately one half of the report to appear in 
February and one halfin May. It was further planned that reprints, bound 
in a single volume, would be made available in such numbers as our funds 
permit. It now appears that we can provide approximately 4,000 volumes. 
It is our purpose to provide one bound copy for the library of each member 
of the Association. 

All funds allocated for the preparation of the Report have been expended 
in accord with the budget. 

Due to the fact that certain additional work by staff members involving the 
sum of $655.29 has been requisitioned and is available, we recommend that 
your Committee approve the payment of this sum to the staff members. 

We recommend further that the Association take formal action expressing 
its thanks to the General Education Board for the substantial grants that 
have made the study possible. 


2. The Commission’s Program 

In accordance with plans approved by the Association at its last regular 
meeting and also by the Executive Committee in March 1945, we have pro- 
ceeded to set up a central office for the Commission and have employed a 
part-time agent to carry forward the details of the program of the Com- 
mission. 

Agreements have been made with the University of Kentucky to release 
Dr. Ellis Hartford for approximately one-fourth of his time, and furnish a 
suitable office and some secretarial service. Dr. Hartford began his work on 
January 1, 1946 and has made some preliminary studies. 


* Made to the Executive Committee of the Association, March 26, 1946. The Com- 
Preion pict at 9:30, Monday and Tuesday, March 25 and 26, and also at 8:00 p.m., Mon- 
day and 2:00 p.m., Tuesday.—Epiror. 
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BuDGET 
For the work of the Commission for the ensuing year we present the follow- 
ing budget, and request the approval of the Executive Committee: 


Income 
Balance carried forward $2,291.18 
Requested from Association Funds 2,208.82 
Total $4,400.00 
Expenses 
Travel and Expenses of Executive Committee $1,500.00 
Part-time Salary Coérdinating Agent I ,000.00 
Travel for Coédrdinating Agent 350.00 
Secretarial Help I ,000.00 
Office Expense 300.00 
Contingent Fund 250.00 
Total $4,400.00 


We present herewith for your information the Report of the Committee on 
Work Conferences.* If the recommendations contained in this report are 
approved, we request that an additional sum of $500.00 be added to the 


budget of the Commission. Doak S. CAMPBELL, Chairman 
W. L. Mayer, Secretary 


NOMINATIONS OF MEMBERS FOR THE 
COMMISSION 


The nominating committee of the Commission on Curricular Problems 
and research submits the following nominations: 


MEMBERS FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Gladstone H. Yeuell, Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. New term. 

Leo M. Chamberlain, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
New term. 

F. C. Fox, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia. 
New term. 

J. B. Sanders, Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee. 
To fill unexpired term of Roscoe E. Parker, resigned. 


MEMBERS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


James A. Davis, Principal, High School, Bessemer, Alabama. 
To fill unexperied term of W. E. Tidwell, resigned. 
R. C. Jennings, Principal, Waynesboro, Virginia. New term. 


*See pp. 229-232.—Epiror. 
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Ray V. Sowers, Jacksonville Public Schools, Jacksonville, 
Florida. To fill vacancy of Howell Watkins, resigned. 
W. H. Shaw, Superintendent, Columbus, Georgia. New term. 
C. A. Woodward, Principal, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
To fill unexpired term of Quinton Holton, resigned. 
M. T. Anderson, Principal, Greenville, South Carolina. 
New term. 
Edgar I. Bowlus, Superintendent, Greenwood, Mississippi. 
To fill unexpired term of F. C. Barnes, resigned. 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 

E. B. Roberts, Dean, College of Education, Louisiana State 
University, University, Louisiana. New term 

W. L. Mayer, Registrar, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. New term. 

J. G. Sellers, Director of Curriculum, Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort 
Worth, Texas. New term. 

C. M. Donnelly, Superintendent, Montgomery, Alabama. 
New term. 

W. S. Taylor, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
New term. 

J. L. B. Buck, Department of Education, Commonwealth of Virginia. To 
fill unexpired term of K. J. Hoke, deceased. 


OFFICERS, 1946 
Chairman, Dean W. S. Taylor, University of Kentucky. 
Secretary, W. L. Mayer 
Executive Committee: 
B. P. Brooks, W. H. Shaw, Ray V. Sowers, Ben Wiseman, G. H. Yeuell. 
Father Weyland is nominated to represent the Commission on the Work 
Conference, succeeding Father Roy, resigned. 
The report was approved by the Commission Tuesday Morning, March 


26, 1946. W. L. Maver, Secretary. 


Business MEETINGS OF THE CoMMIssION, MARCH 25 AND 26 


A business session of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Re- 
search was held Monday evening, March 25, at eight o’clock. Members 
present in addition to the members of the Executive Committee were C. M. 
Dannelly, James F. Whelan, Roscoe E. Parker, Harris Purks. 

The chairman gave a very interesting and comprehensive summary of the 
past activities of the Commission since 1942. He also read the report of 
the Commission which was to be presented to the Executive Committee of 


- the Association. 
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The remainder of the time during the evening session was spent in a dis- 
cussion of Dr. Hartford’s summary of Southern Educational Groups and a 
discussion of the future objectives and activities of the Commission. 

Before adjournment the chairman appointed Dean Brooks, Dr. Dannelly, 
and the Secretary as a Nominating Committee to make a report on Tuesday 
morning. 

The Commission adjourned until 9:30 Tuesday morning, March 26, 
when an open session of the Commission was scheduled. 

The theme of the Tuesday morning session was “Regional Codperation 
in Educational Studies.’”” The printed program was followed except that 
Dr. Edgar I. Morphet was not present. After the formal program the group 
entered into a general discussion concerning the Commission’s activities in 
relationship to other agencies and conferences. At 11:20 a.m. the Com- 
mission adjourned the general meeting and considered other items of busi- 
ness. The chairman stated he had made the Commission report to the 
Executive Committee of the Association and that the report had been very 
well received. 

The Nominating Committee made its report which was accepted and 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Association. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


W. L. Mayer, Secretary. 


Note: The History of the Association 


The Short History of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
by Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of the Association of American 
Colleges, is now out in book form and can be obtained from the publishers 
of the QUARTERLY at $1.25 per copy in paper binding or $2.00 in cloth bind- 
ing. ‘The reprint has been supplemented by a special index of names and 
institutions referred to. 


Ca a 
J. R. Rosinson 


News comes while the QuarTERLy is in press that J. R. Robinson, Reg- 
istrar of George Peabody College for Teachers, who has been Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Southern Association since September, 1943, died in a 
Nashville hospital May 31. 

He had been in poor health for some time but had fought so gallantly 
that very few of even his closest friends thought of him as seriously ill. He 
served the Association faithfully and effectively during the War years when 
the task was most difficult. The Quarrerty takes this opportunity to ex- 
press to Mrs. Robinson for the entire Association regret and sense of loss in 
Dr. Robinson’s death and respect for his memory. 


Constitution and Standards of the Southern 
Association 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I 
NAME AND OBJECT 


Section 1. The Association shall be called the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Sec. 2. ‘The object of this Association shall be to establish helpful 
relations between the secondary schools and the institutions of higher 
education within the territory of the Association, and to consider all 
subjects that tend to the promotion of their interests. 


ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP AND VOTING 


Section 1. ‘The members of this Association shall consist of three 
classes: first, institutions of higher education; second, secondary 
schools; and third, state departments of education. 


Sec. 2. State departments of education, upon application and 
upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, and institutions 
accredited by the Commissions of the Association, when approved 
by the Association, become members of this Association. 


Sec. 3. Persons engaged in the work of teaching in or administra- 
tion of an institution which is a member of this Association and rep- 
resentatives of state departments of education which are members of 
this Association shall have the right to attend meetings and participate 
in the activities of the Association. 

In transacting the business of the Association, each institution or 
state department of education, holding membership in this Associa- 
tion, shall have one vote, such vote to be cast by the executive head 
or his representative; but no person shall cast more than one vote. 


ARTICLE III 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, two 
Vice Presidents, and a Secretary-Treasurer. ‘The President and Vice 
Presidents shall be elected by a majority vote at the annual meeting of 
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the Association for a single term of one year or until their successors 
are elected, and they shall be ineligible to succeed themselves directly. 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected by the Association upon 
nomination of the Executive Committee. 


Sec. 2. There shall be four standing committees of the Association, 
namely, an Executive Committee, a Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education, a Commission on Secondary Schools, and a Com- 
mission on Curricular Problems and Research, and such other tempo- 
rary or special committees as may be provided by action of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Sec. 3. The Executive Committee of the Association shall consist 
of the President, who shall be chairman ex officio, the immediate Past 
President, the Secretary-Treasurer, and six members who shall be 
elected by a majority vote of the Association for terms of three years, 
the terms of one-third of whom shall expire each year, and they shall 
be ineligible to succeed themselves directly. In case of death or resig- 
nation, the Executive Committee shall have authority to fill such 
vacancies. 


Sec. 4. The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education shall 
consist of forty-five members, not more than one of whom shall be con- 
nected with the same institution and who, on nomination of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, shall be elected by majority vote of the Associa- 
tion for terms of three years, as follows: 


(a) Two persons connected with member institutions of higher 
education from each state within the territory of this Asso- 
ciation. 


(b) One person connected with a member secondary school from 
each state within the territory of this Association. 


(c) ‘Twelve persons elected at large from member institutions, not 
fewer than six of whom shall be connected with institutions of 
higher education. 


The terms of one-third of the members of this Commission shall 
expire each year and the members shall be ineligible to succeed them- 
selves after two successive terms. 


Sec. 5. The Commission on Secondary Schools shall consist of 
seventy-eight members, eleven of whom, as state high school super- 
visors, shall be members of the Commission ex officio. Sixty-seven 
members of the Commission shall be subject to election not more than 
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one of whom shall be connected with the same institution and who, 
on nomination of the Executive Committee, shall be elected by a 
majority vote of the Association for terms of three years, as follows: 


(a) Two persons connected with member institutions of higher 
education from each state within the territory of this Associa- 
tion, one of whom shall be a professor of Secondary Education. 

(b) Three persons connected with member secondary schools from 
each state within the territory of this Association, one of whom 
shall be from a private secondary school. 

(c) Twelve persons elected at large from member institutions, not 
fewer than seven of whom shall be connected with secondary 
schools. 


The terms of one-third of the members of the Commission shall ex- 
pire each year, and the members shall be ineligible to succeed them- 
selves after two successive terms, but this provision shall not apply to 
the state supervisors who are members ex officio. 


Sec. 6. The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 
shall consist of thirty members who, on nomination of the Executive 
Committee, shall be elected by a majority vote of the Association for 
terms of three years, as follows: 


(a) One person connected with a member institution of higher 
education from each state within the territory of this Asso- 
ciation. 

(b) One person connected with a member secondary school from 
each state within the territory of this Association. 

(c) Eight persons elected at large from member institutions. 


The terms of one-third of the members of this Commission shall ex- 
pire each year, and the members shall be ineligible to succeed them- 
selves after two successive terms. 


Sec. 7. In the event of death or resignation of a member of one of 
the Commissions after adjournment of the annual meeting the Chair- 
man of the Commission with the written approval of the President of 
the Association shall have authority to appoint a successor to the mem- 
ber dead or resigning to serve until the next annual meeting of the 
Association, provided the person appointed shall qualify in the prop- 
er classification as defined in this Article. 
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ARTICLE IV 
DUuTIES OF OFFICERS 


The duties of the officers shall be such as usually pertain to the 
several offices. The President shall prepare the program for the an- 
nual meeting of the Association, preside at the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and act as chairman of the Executive Committee. The 
Secretary-Treasurer shall publish the Proceedings. He shall keep in 
bank the funds of the Association, paying out the same under such 
rules as may be provided by the Association. 


ARTICLE V 
DUTIES OF THE STANDING COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The Executive Committee shall meet in advance of the 
regular annual meeting of the Association, and may be called to meet 
at any other time by the joint action of the President and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


The Executive Committee shall have the following duties: 


(a) It shall prepare agenda for the Association and fix the time 
and place of meeting. 

(b) It shall determine the amount of the annual dues and prepare a 
budget, subject to the approval of the Association. 

(c) Itshall make necessary appropriations not otherwise provided for. 

(d) Itshall nominate to the Association, upon recommendation of 
the Commissions, persons to fill vacancies on the several Com- 
missions. 

(e) Itshall hear appeals, if any, against the findings of the accred- 
iting Commissions, and shall report its recommendations to 
the Association for final decision. 

(f) It shall receive from the accrediting Commissions and trans- 
mit to the Association for approval and publication, lists of 
institutions which conform to the standards prescribed. 

(g) Itshall receive from the accrediting Commissions lists of mem- 
ber institutions which do not conform to the standards as pre- 
scribed, and shall forward these lists to the Association, with 
recommendations. 

(h) It shall receive from the accrediting Commissions lists of insti- 
tutions applying for membership which do not conform to the 
standards as prescribed, and may forward these lists to the 
Association with recommendations. 

(i) It may call special meetings of the Association. 


Gj) 
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It shall, in general, act for the Association while it is not in ses- 
sion, but the acts of this Committee shall always be subject to 
the revision and approval of the Association. 


Sec. 2. The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education shall 
have the following duties: 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


It shall prepare, subject to the approval of the Association, a 
statement of the standards to be met by the institutions of 
higher education which are members, or which desire to be- 
come members, of this Association. 

It shall make such inspection and investigations as it deems 
necessary. 

It shall submit to the Executive Committee for transmittal to 
the Association for approval and publication, lists of institu- 
tions which conform to the standards prescribed. 

It shall submit to the Executive Committee lists of member 
institutions and institutions applying for membership which 
do not conform to the standards as prescribed. 

it shall give to any member institution or institution applying 
for membership notice of said institution’s failure to conform 
to standards as soon as possible after action has been taken 
by the Commission 

It shall nominate to the Executive Committee persons to suc- 
ceed those whose terms expire. 


The meetings of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion shall be open unless the business is of such a nature as would likely 
prove detrimental to the institution under consideration. In such 
cases, by a vote of the majority an executive session may be ordered. 
Final action on all matters shall be taken by the Commission as a 


whole. 


Sec. 3. The Commission on Secondary Schools shall have the fol- 
lowing duties: 


(a) 


It shall prepare, subject to the approval of the Association, a 
statement of the standards to be met by secondary schools 
which are members or which desire to become members. 

It shall prepare all needed blanks and certificates. 

It shall make such inspection of schools as it deems necessary. 
It shall submit to the Executive Committee for transmittal to 
the Association for approval and publication, lists of secondary 
schools within the territory ofthe Association which conform 
to the standards prescribed. 
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(e) It shall submit to the Executive Committee lists of member 
schools and schools applying for membership which do not 
conform to the standards as prescribed. 


(f) It shall nominate to the Executive Committee persons to suc- 
ceed those whose terms expire. 


The meetings of the Commission on Secondary Schools shall be 
open unless the business is of such a nature as would likely prove det- 
rimental to the institution under consideration. In such cases, by 
vote of the majority, an executive session may be ordered. Final 
action on all matters shall be taken by the Commission as a whole. 


Sec. 4. The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 
shall have the following duties: 


(a) It shall study and report to the appropriate standing com- 
mittee on the accrediting policies of this and similar associa- 
tions. 


(b) It shall study and report to the appropriate standing commit- 
tee notable procedures in administering programs of studies. 


(c) It shall stimulate experimentation and report to the appro- 
priate standing committee significant trends in either secon- 
dary or higher education. 


(d) It shall nominate to the Executive Committee persons to suc- 
ceed those whose terms expire. 


Sec. 5. [he Commissions on Higher Education and on Secondary 
Schools shall have the authority to collect a fee for the inspection of 
institutions. All money collected by these Commissions for registra- 
tion and inspection shall be paid over the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association. The expenses of the various Commissions shall be 
provided for by appropriations annually made by the Association or 
Executive Committee on recommendation of the Commissions. 


Sec. 6. ‘The Commissions herein provided for shall elect their own 


officers, appoint all necessary committees, regulate their own time and 


place of meeting, and arrange all other details for the performance 
of their official duties. 


Sec. 7. All bills of the Association shall be paid by the Secretary- 
Treasurer, if possible by check. Each bill must be approved by the 
party responsible for it, and no expenditure shall be made except as 
may be ordered by the Association or by the Executive Committee. 
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ARTICLE VI 
MEETING 


. There shall be a regular annual meeting held as may be determined 
by the Executive Committe. A representation of twenty-five of the 
institutions belonging to the Association shall constitute a quorum for 
all purposes. 


ARTICLE VII 
DuEs 


To meet the expenses of the Association, an annual fee shall be paid 
by each member, the amount to be fixed by the Association on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee. Failure to pay dues forfeits 
membership. 


ARTICLE VIII 
AMENDMENTS 


The Constitution and By-Laws of the Association may be amended 
by a majority vote at any regular annual meeting at which a quorum 
is present, provided that the proposed amendment has been submitted 
at one regular annual meeting and that final action may not be taken 
until the next regular annual meeting. 


STANDARDS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


STANDARDS FOR COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES AND TEACHER 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


Statement of Principles.—It is fitting that a statement of the principles 
by which the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
is guided be made in order that the basis for action taken from time 
to time may be more clearly understood, and in order that all insti- 
tutions may understand more fully the policies which they are ex- 
pected to maintain. It may serve to answer many questions which 
are sincerely asked by those not fully acquainted with the Association 
and the basic philosophy by which it is guided. 

In the first place, the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools is a voluntary organization, the instrument of the institu- 
tions that belong to it, through which they express their collective 
judgment and purposes. It seeks continuously to keep education close 
to the realistic needs of changing conditions and to protect its mem- 
bers from the handicap of temporary forces which might impede their 


13 
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progress and endanger their services. It is dedicated to the high pur- 
pose of promoting and maintaining sound educational programs and 
procedures through helpful codperation. It welcomes to its member- 
~ ship institutions that exemplify this spirit and that meet its standards; 
it declines to accept as members those institutions that do not; and 
from time to time it has dropped from its roll those that have flagrantly 
violated its principles. These principles are simple, self-evident truths 
that require no elaboration, and are obviously basic to sound educa- 
tion and effective democracy. They derive from the philosophy dis- 
tinctive of America that to keep education free from political manip- 
ulation is fundamental to the preservation of liberty. They may 
be briefly stated as follows: 


1. First of all freedom to teach the truth as he sees it is the privi- 
lege and the responsibility of the teacher, without which there is no 
hope of sound education. This is the heart of education’s guarantee 
for freedom and the guarantee against totalitarian threat to the demo- 
cratic way of life. ‘This does not preclude special arrangements be- 
tween institutions and teachers, nor is this to be interpreted to mean 
that one has the right to be protected by this principle if he teaches 
the overthrow of the principle or of the system out of which it springs. 


2. The guarantee of this freedom means security of position after a 


reasonable probationary period, which is the accepted policy of every 


stable institution of higher learning. This does not mean that a teach- 
er has the right to indefinite employment if he becomes for any reason 
incompetent, unable or unwilling to perform his full duty, or that he 
may not be dropped for violation of institutional contract, but it means 
that he cannot arbitrarily be dismissed. ‘This fact emphasizes the 
importance of filling teaching positions on the basis of merit alone; 
that is, on the basis of qualifications in training and experience, in 
ability, industry, and character. Only by careful selection of teaching 
staffs, and proper security of tenure can institutions of higher learning 
best serve society which supports them. The occasional practice of 
filling or attempting to fill educational posts with political “favorites” 
by governors or other officials or by representatives of other vested 
interests, ecclesiastical or economic, can never be justified, because it 
destroys educational integrity. 


3. Sound education is founded on democratic ideals and reflects the 
spirit of democracy, which declares certain rights to be inalienable, the 
right of trial by jury and of fair treatment, the right to worship God 
according to conscience, and to vote according to conviction. The 
conscientious exercise of these rights should in no way affect the status 


or tenure of a member of the staff of a college or university. The 


cal 
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institution which fails to observe this principle betrays both the demo- 
cratic and the educational ideal cherished by every true American. 
This does not mean that institutions are not at liberty to consider a 
teacher’s religious views or church relationship when he is being em- 
ployed, particularly in the case of church-related institutions. 


4. The people through their duly elected representatives have the 
right to determine, within the framework of constitutional guarantees, 
the policies of educational institutions which they support, whether 
they be independent, church-related, or state-supported; but there are 
certain well established principles by which sound educational pro- 
cedure is guided. The Board of Trustees (or Regents) is the legislative 
body whose function it is to determine the broad policies of institu- 
tions. ‘Though it may have the power, it has not the right to assume 
the duties of the administration in the employment or discharge of 
staff members against the recommendation of the administrative 
officers, just as the administrative officers have not the right to deter- 
mine what students have passed or failed against the recommendation 
of the professor. When either the board of control or the adminis- 
tration of an institution undertakes to assume duties outside its proper 
sphere, as defined in the institution’s charter, the soundness of the 
entire educational program is jeopardized. 


_ 5. Statutory provisions which give the governor or any other officer 
or agency arbitrary power over the budget of institutions and through 
that over the salaries of their personnel, actually deprive the board of 
control of its power. All its acts may be nullified by the act of one 
individual or agency. Under such a system sound education is in 
constant jeopardy. 


6. Freedom to investigate and to publish the results of research is 
fundamental to the promotion of higher learning and social progess. 
Institutions have no right to withhold or to require the withholding of 
results of research carried out by staff members, except in rare cases 
of national emergency when findings may be deemed of value to the 
enemies of the State. Spokesmen for totalitarian states have denied 
the validity of this principle, but it is basic to the democratic concep- 
tion of education and learning. 


7. All through history leaders have arisen from time to time who 
have sought to suppress ideas by the proscribing or burning of books. 
A recent impressive example is that of Nazi Germany. An institution 
has the right to discard books which are not deemed suitable for its 
library; but this, like other instructional and administrative matters, 
is the responsibility of the faculty and the administration, not of the 
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board of control. Whenever trustees or regents undertake jurisdiction 
in such matters, they exceed their rights, and, therefore, endanger the 
educational program. 


8. The great movement of liberty-loving peoples, which began at 
Runnymede in the thirteenth century, has sought to eliminate arbi- 
trariness, the whim and caprice of rulers high and low, and to establish 
a government of laws rather than of men. The Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, and the great body of laws developed in democratic coun- 
tries, all have been directed towards achieving this goal. Bias and 
prejudice are the enemies of objective judgment and justice. ‘The his- 
tory of democratic government records the struggle of the race to 
eliminate them as elements in social control. ‘The history of educa- 
tional administration records a similar struggle. Sound education 
can be developed only when bias and prejudice have been eliminated 
in the relation between teachers and students, in the relation between 
administrators, teachers, and students, and in the relation between 
Boards of Control, administrators, teachers, and students. It is a 
fundamental of sound procedure, therefore, that these enemies of ob- 
jective judgment and justice be eliminated from educational systems 
as factors determining actions taken. In upholding this principle edu- 
cational associations may be a strategic bulwark in support of the 
American way. In failing to uphold it they may be responsible for de- 
stroying some of the most precious values in our democratic heritage. 


Preamble.—The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was organized in 1895 for the purpose of improving the qual- 
ity of work and the procedures to be followed in the institutions be- 
longing to it. The Association is composed of members who volun- 
tarily join in and willingly accept its standards. It does not desire in 
the least to exercise authority over institutions which are not members; 
and it brings no pressure of any kind to have schools or colleges join 
its ranks. It wishes to have an attitude of inclusiveness so as to wel- 
come those who wish to join and who are properly qualified, but it is 
insistent that institutions must meet its requirements in letter and in 
spirit before they are accepted and after they become members. 


The standards as outlined apply to colleges of arts and sciences and 
cover only incidentally graduate, professional, technical, or special- 
“ized departments. All these must be measured by tests which are 
additional to the regular standards mentioned below. 


It is expected that the standards of the Association shall have been 
met by any institution for a long enough period of time to be operating 
satisfactorily. Recognition is not to be granted on the promise that 
requirements are about to be met or will be met. 
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The status of provisional membership shall be inaugurated after an 
institution meets the technical requirements for admission to the Asso- 
ciation and after the application for admission has been approved by 
the Commission. It will be given this status of provisional member- 
ship for two years, subject to review and final action at the end of that 
period. This type of membership shall carry the privilege of voting 
but not the privilege of holding office or committee asignments. 

No institution of higher education may be considered for member- 
ship until it has had a special study under the direction of the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education. Information regarding 
this special study may be obtained through the Executive Sceretary of 
the Association. 

Every institution which holds membership, and all those which are 
applying for recognition, must supply very full data on all points cov- 
ered by the standards, and on such others as may be requested by the 
Commission. The reports are to be furnished on blanks provided by 
the Association. 


Standard One.—REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, Ordinarily* the re- 
quirement for admission shall be graduation from an approved Sec- 
ondary school with the minimum of fifteen units (or eleven such units 
from a three-year senior school), or the equivalent of this requirement 
as shown by examination*; but the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education may arrange for properly safeguarded programs 
with other requirements. Candidates for admission from secondary 
schools requiring more than the normal four years for graduation 
may be accepted when their transcripts show the full equivalent of 
graduation from a four-year secondary school. In the preparatory 
training, there should be several sequences of subject matter adapted 
to the curriculum of the institution where admission is sought. The 
certificate should show the quality of work accomplished and give 
information as to the personality, character, and health of the appli- 
cant. Supplementary psychological or achievement tests are advised. 
All information needed about a student should be in the hands of the 
institution before registration is permitted. A program of guidance 
or orientation should be provided by each institution as a part of its 
entrance procedure. 


Standard Two.—REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. The minimum 


requirements for a baccalaureate degree shall be 120 semester hours, / 


ing,’ i tion 

* “Mi f the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting,” page 89, for an interpreta 
of Pac tad Onc” walking RE the word ‘‘ordinarily”’ eae ae - the ead of vag Nace 
its.’ to the problem of amending the - 
“on fifteen units.” See also footnote, page 139, as t sa age ce me es 
Association. The proposed interpretation was adopte p : 
Brths eacsied on Institutions of Higher Education. (SOUTHERN AssocIATION QuaAR 


TERLY, Vol. VII, pp. 89, 100, 180.) 
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or the equivalent, with such qualitative restrictions as may be deemed ~ 
needful. The giving of a variety of degrees, especially by a small 
institution, should be discouraged. 


Standard Three-—Instruction. The effectiveness of an institution 
should be measured largely by the quality of its instruction. This 
should be a principal concern of both administration and faculty. 
Data on this point should include classroom methods, tests, examina- 
tions, grading systems, faculty and student interests in the subjects 
taught, faculty and institutional self-analysis of instructional results, 
including the compilation and distribution on a comparative basis of 
grades by departments and by individual teachers. 


Standard Four.—TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Facu.ty. The 
training and experience of the teaching staff are important items in 
testing an institution. In general, the heads of departments should 
have the doctorate in their_respective fields or the equivalent, but 
adequate graduate training of high quality should be expected of all 
staff members. ‘There should be at least one well trained teacher for 
ulty should belong to learned societies appropriate for their depart- 
mental work, should keep up with their publications, and attend their 
meetings with reasonable diligence. At least some members of the 
faculty of each institution should be interested in writing articles or 
books. ‘There should be evidence that the faculty participate in the 
program-making of the institution and that the faculty meetings are 
stimulating and helpful. 


Standard Five-—TEACHER Loan. As the effectiveness_of_a teacher 
depends to a large extent on his having some time of his own for re- 


eesree 


unusually large classes. The faculty committee assignments should 
be given consideration in the teaching load, and all specialized teach- 
ing in extension work, correspondence courses, honors programs, and 
the like, should be counted fully as a part of each teacher’s activities. 


Standard Six.—REMUNERATION AND TENURE OF THE Facutty. Full 
professors should receive a minimum salary for nine months of work 
of not less than $3,000, while the minimum for other ranks should not 
be less than the following: associate professors, $2,400; assistant pro- 
fessors, $1,800; and instructors, $1,200. ~The faculty remuneration 
should not include housing or living arrangements unless on an op- 
tional basis. Provision should be made for pensions and for occasional 
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leaves of absence. Tenure should be regarded for all professional 
ranks as continuous after a tentative period has expired. There 
should be no unreasonable restrictions as to academic freedom, but 
the faculty should recognize a corresponding responsibility in the 
exercise of this privilege. 


Standard Seven.—FINANCIAL Support. In the case of institutions 
owned or controlled by states, municipalities, or other units of gov- 
‘ernment, there should be appropriated by ‘the supporting agencies, 
or derived from endowment, an average sum of $1 50 a student in 
addition to any income derived from student sources.” 

In the case of private or independent institutions, there should be 
a minimum endowment (in excess of all indebtedness) of at least 
$500,000 for an institution having 300 students or a smaller number, 
with an’ increase of at least $100,000 of endowment per each addi- 
tional 100 students or major fraction thereof. It is essential that 
this minimum endowment be well invested and productive 

In the case of institutions supported or controlled by churches or 
denominations, it may be allowed that they have a minimum endow- 
ment of $300,000 provided that they have anual contributions regu- 
larly paid of $5,000 income for each $100,000 endowment that may 
be lacking. In the case of Catholic institutions, contributed life serv- 
ice may be allowed to substitute for the annual support, but the mini- 

mum of $300,000 endowment is expected in any event. 
If an institution gives graduate or professional or specialized service 
in addition to the program of arts and sciences, larger support will be 
expected. : 


Standard Exght.—InsTRUCTIONAL EXPENDITURES, The percentage 
of income spent on the more direct instructional processes is an im- 
portant factor in measuring a college program. To arrive at the fig- 


ure desired, there should be added the following items: (1) the total — 


salaries of the teaching staff (omitting administrative officers); the 
expenditures of the library for salaries of librarians, the purchasing of 
books and periodicals, and binding; and (3) the expenditures for class- 
room and laboratory supplies, but not permanent equipment. The 
total sum thus derived should be divided by the average number of 
students attending the institution during the regular session of nine 
months, excluding the summer session, and the results should indicate 
an expenditure of not less than $150 per student annually. 


Standard Nine—Tue Liprary. Since in many respects the library 
_is the heart of the college, its effectiveness is one of the surest tests of 
institutional worth. The collection of books and periodicals should 


‘ 


/ 
_be tested frequently by comparison with the Shaw list or other stand- / 
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ard guides. The building should be well lighted, protected as far as 
possible against fire, and equipped with adequate working quarters 
for the staff. There should be a live and well distributed collection 
of at least 12,000 volumes exclusive of duplicates and government 
publications. There should be an expenditure of an average of five 
dollars per student for books, periodicals, and binding. ‘The libra- 
rian or librarians should be well trained and experienced, and should 
have faculty rank. The salaries for the staff should average not less 
than the equivalent of five dollars per student enrolled in the institu- 
tion. In case of graduate work, professional training, or other spe- 
cialized services are attempted, heavier expenditures than those above 
permitted should be expected. A careful record should be kept to 
show the use of the library-by faculty and students; and arrangements 
should be made so that all students may receive instruction from time 
to time in the use of the library. 


Standard Ten.—PuysicAL PLANT AND EQuIPpMENT. ‘The buildings 
and grounds for an institution must be judged by the program of serv- 
ice it undertakes torender. ‘There should be sufficient land or a cam- 
pus to provide for the buildings needed and give an opportunity for 
recreational activities. The buildings should be located and con- 
structed so as to be suitable for class work, laboratories, administra- 
tion, health, recreation, dormitory facilities, and student activities. 
Lighting, heating, ventilation, and general sanitary condition should 
be carefully provided. ‘The care and upkeep of the buildings should 
be factors in determining the effectiveness of the plant. 


Standard Eleven.—STUDENT PERSONNEL Work. Provision should be 
made for handling students as individuals, including careful records, 
academic and personal, counseling as to the college program and per- 
sonal problems, physical examinations for tuberculosis and other phys- 
ical defects, vocational and placement advice. All such service in 
each institution should be carefully correlated, whether rendered by 
students, faculty, administrative officers, or alumni. 


Standard Twelve-—EXTRACURRICULAR Activities. The extent to 
which student activities add to the educational efficiency of an insti- 
tution or detract from it will determine their value. The entire pro- 
gram should be under faculty supervision. The participation of stu- 
dents should be as far as possible on a fair try-out basis. Fraternities 
or social clubs should not initiate members until their academic stand- 
ing is fully approved. ‘The “‘spoils system” in student elections should 
be eliminated. The financial programs of all extracurricular activ- 


ities should be audited, reported to students and faculty, and careful 
management assured. 
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Standard Thirteen INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS. It is essential 
that there be faculty control of all phases of intercollegiate athletics. 
This should cover specifically the admission of students, the choice of 
studies to be pursued, the grades attained, scholarship aid permitted, 
and other similar details. Athletes should have the same treatment as 
other students in these matters. The athletic coaches should be reg- 
ular members of the faculty, appointed as other members, with tenure / 
and remuneration suitable to the faculty scale. 

The financing of athletics should be a function and responsibility of 
the institution and under the control of the administration. Pur- 
chases should be made on requisition forms and all receipts and ex- 
penditures should be shown in detail in the college audit. Debts and 
assets should be the institutional responsibility. 

All members of this Association which engage in intercollegiate ath- 
letics should hold membership in some athletic conference or associa- 
tion of approved standing and requirements. Exemption from this 
requirement may be granted for reason by the Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education. 


Standard Fourteen.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. The members of the ; 
board of trustees should be chosen because of their ability and willing- , 
ness to serve the institution without selfish motives. Responsibility 
for the college administration should be centered in the president or 
_ chief executive officer with other officers responsible to him. Tenure 
should be relatively secure. Nepotism in appointments should be 
strictly avoided throughout the institutional organization. No one 
college officer or trustee should have charge of the making of invest- 
ments or handling the finances. 

There should be a carefully prepared budget each year and central- 
ized purchases-and records. Departmental officers to whom definite 
responsibility has been assigned should be supported by the adminis- 
tration so as to develop loyalty and enthusiasm. 


Standard FifteenSprectaL Activities oR RELATIONS. General 
standards set up for the regular session of nine months as outlined 
herein are expected to be applied to other activities or relations of each 

institution. Ifa college or university is a member of a state system or a 
_ denominational group and is required to accept credits of other mem- 
bers or units of the system, then every member or unit of such a system 
must make reports and be approved by this association. This applies 
also to branches or junior colleges operated by any institution. 

Work done for degree credit in summer schools, extension service, 
correspondence studies, or accepted for credit by any institution when 


a 
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done under auspices of some other college or university must be 
strictly administered. Such work must be done under conditions 
which approximate those of the regular college term as to entrance 
requirements and supervision, the training and remuneration of the 
faculty, teaching loads, library and laboratory facilities, and the like. 


Standard Sixteen ALUMNI REcorps AND Contacts. If adequate 
information were obtainable in regard to the attitude and achieve- 
ments of those who have attended an institution, it would serve as a 
sufficient single standard for accrediting. It is important for a col- 
lege or university to keep careful records in the Registrar’s office, or in 
a supervised alumni office or elsewhere, not merely for a few outstand- 
ing graduates but for all who have attended. ‘These records should 
show those who have gone on for further study, should indicate the 
occupations followed, contributions to public or community service, 
and other items that may measure the influence of the institution in 
church or state.) A college or university should consider carefully 
the carrying on Of an educational program among its alumni. These 
should be encouraged to maintain an interest in their Alma Mater 
and contribute to its support, but care should be taken that they do 
not dominate the policies and programs of the institution. 


Standard Seventeen—GRADUATE Work. ‘The giving of degrees be- 
yond_the baccalaureate level is not permissible unless the undergrad- 
uate foundations are carefully laid and the institutional support is 
unusually strong. For the giving of the Master of Arts degree an in- 
stitution should have an institutional expenditure a student of not less 
than $250.00 as interpreted in Standard Eight, and should have fac- 
ulty training and remuneration and teaching loads, as well as library 
expenditures and facilities, distinctly above the average. Advanced 
degrees should be limited and awarded according to the best recog- 
nized standards for such work. No university should offer the doc- 
torate unless in addition to meeting the conditions enumerated above 
the institution is outstandingly strong. 


Standard Exghteen.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS OR DEPARTMENTS. Any 
institution which operates a professional school or department must 
meet the general requirements.outlined above for the baccalaureate 
work and in addition must have support.or-resources which will insure 
the maintenance of such special work without weakening or jeopard- 
izing the undergraduate program. All such professional schools must 
be recognized by the appropriate national association or standards 
when such are available, but this Association may also check the effi- 
ciency of the same. 
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Standard Nineteen —STANDING IN THE EDUCATIONAL Wortp.. There 
are many varieties of institutions in the membership of the Association, 
and there is no desire to standardize or cut them to a pattern. The 
records made by the students of any institution in other colleges or 
universities to which they may have transferred will be an important 
factor in determining its effectiveness. 


Standard Twenty—MAtINTENANCE OF EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. In de- 
termining the fitness of an institution to meet the requirements of the 
Association, due consideration shall be given to the type of the institu- 
tion, its announced purposes and objectives, and the relation between 
its resources and its educational undertakings. 

. The tone of an institution is one of the most important factors in 
its recognition. Fairness in recruiting students, truthfulness in publi- 
cations and on the part of those who represent the institution in solicit- 
ing students, or in other relations, conservatism in granting honorary 
degrees, and a spirit of codperation in educational work, and saneness 
in the awards of scholarships and loan funds are factors of importance 
in judging any institution. 


Standard Twenty-one—Extension and/or correspondence courses, 
when offered by member colleges, should be an integral part of the 
curricular program, supervised by the college administrative staff, 
taught by duly appointed and properly qualified members of the staff 
and should meet fully the standards of resident courses. The hours 
for teaching such courses are to be a part of the teacher’s scheduled 
load. Credit for undergraduate courses in the major subject or for 
more than one-fourth of the work required for the baccalaureate de- 
gree should not be allowed for such courses. Transfer credit should 
be allowed only for extension and /or correspondence courses meeting 


the above qualifications. 


STANDARDS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Standard One.—STATEMENT OF Principtes.* A flexible rather than 
a rigid system should be the guiding principle in formulating stand- 
ards for educational institutions in a democracy. Schools and col- 
leges should be encouraged to be different rather than to be pressed 
into set moulds to make them all alike. Junior colleges should care- 
fully define their aims and objectives and be judged by the means em- 
ployed and the success obtained in reaching those aims and objectives. 


* See also “Statement of Principles” at beginning of “Standard for Colleges of Arts 
and Sciences and Teacher Training Colleges,’ preceding. 
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The junior college should be judged as a whole, in terms of what it zs 
and does, giving special attention to the quality as well as to the quan- 
tity of work done. To be accredited, a junior college must be legally 
authorized or chartered as an educational institution. 


Standard Two.—ORGANIzATION. The junior college is an institu- 
tion offering two or four years of instruction suited to the needs of its 
particular constituency. Two types are recognized: first, a two-year 
institution embracing two years of standard collegiate study, based on 
the successful completion of an accredited three- or four-year high 
school course; second, an institution embracing two years of standard 
collegiate study, integrated with two years of accredited high school 
study, all four years administered as a single unit. In any case, the 
last two years are to be equivalent in prerequisites and thoroughness 
to the work offered in the first two years of standard two-year junior 
colleges. The program of the last two years may be so organized as 
to be preparatory to the last two years of senior liberal arts, profes- 
sional or fine arts colleges, or it may be general, semi-professional, or 
terminal. 


Standard Three-—ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. ‘The two-year junior 
college shall require for admission graduation from an approved sec- 
ondary school, with a minimum of fifteen acceptable units, or the 
equivalent of this requirement as shown by examination* (or twelve 
units from an approved three-year senior high school). The four-year 
junior college shall require eight acceptable units or their equivalent 
for entrance. Certificates of admission should show the quality of 
work accomplished and give information as to the personality, char- 
acter, general ability, and health of the student. Psychological 
achievement tests are advised. All possible information about a stu- 
dent should be obtained before registration is completed. A program 
of guidance or orientation should be provided by each institution as 
a part of its entrance procedure. 


Standard Four—GRavuaTIon. Junior colleges shall not grant de- 
grees. For the diploma of graduation, or the title of Associate in Arts, 
the student, in addition to meeting the entrance requirements for the 
particular type of curriculum he is pursuing, must complete at least 
sixty semester hours of academic credit or the equivalent, with such 
qualitative requirements as each institution may require. A mini- 
mum of two hours of laboratory work shall count as the equivalent 
of one hour of lecture, recitation, or test. 


* See note to Standard One for Colleges of Arts and Sci 
’ i ciences. The words ‘‘ 
units” are interpreted as following ‘‘examination.” A Se 
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Standard Five—Facutty. The training and experience of the mem- 
bers of the faculty are important items in evaluating a junior college. 
The junior college teacher of academic subjects shall have a master’s 
degree or at least one year of graduate work. The courses taught by 
any teacher shall be in the field of specialization. Teachers may teach 
on either the high school level, or the college level, or both when pre- 
pared as stated above. In the last two years of the college, there 
should be not more than twenty students for each teacher. The fac- 
ulty members should belong to learned societies appropriate for their 
special work, and should be familiar with the publications of their 
societies. ‘The faculty meetings should be stimulating and helpful. 
The salary scale shall be such as to secure and retain teachers of thor- 
ough training; the salary of departmental heads should be, in general, 
not less than $2,000; the salary of other teachers should be in pro- 
portion. 


Standard Six.—InstRucTiIon. The junior college should be known 
as an institution in which effective teaching is accomplished. Data on 
instructional efficiency should include information concerning class- 
room methods, tests, examinations, grading systems, faculty and stu- 
dent interest in the subjects taught, faculty and institutional self- 
analysis of instructional results, including the compilation and dis- 
tribution on a comparative basis of grades by departments and by 
individual teachers. 


Standard Seven.—Tracuinc Loap. A schedule of eighteen credit 
hours a week should be the maximum, as should class enrollments of 
thirty-five students. ‘The teaching of a high school class meeting five 
hours a week will be considered the equivalent of three credit-hours 
in a teacher’s load. ‘Two hours laboratory work shall be counted as 
one credit hour. Faculty committee assignments, sponsorship of ex- 
tracurricular activities, and other non-teaching duties, should be all 
given consideration in the teaching load. As far as possible, every 
teacher should have some responsibility for contact with students in 
their extracurricular activities. 


Standard Eight—FInaNcIAL Support, Each junior college shall 
show conclusive evidence that it is able adequately to finance the pro- 
gram defined by its stated objectives. Whether this financial support 
be derived from endowment, state or other public sources, church 
donations, or student fees, it must be clearly demonstrated that this 
support has been regularly received over a period of at least three 
years, and that there is reasonable assurance that it will continue. 
This support shall be adequate to secure and retain well-prepared 
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teachers with successful experience, and be sufficient to sustain every 
educational activity undertaken by the institution. 

An important item of financial support is the expenditure per stu- 
dent for instructional purposes as explained in Standard Nine. ‘The 
extent to which the institution depends upon student fees, the regular- 
ity of income from endowment, church and other stable sources, the 
avoidance of debt, and the accounting procedures of the institution 
are all items of importance. In any case the minimum annual income 
from sources other than student fees or payments should be $10,000. 


Standard Nine.—INsTRUCTIONAL EXPENDITURES. ‘The percentage of 
income spent for instructional purposes is an important factor in meas- 
uring a college program. To arrive at the figure desired, there should 
be added the following items: (1) the total salaries of the teaching 
staff, omitting those of administrative officers; (2) the expenditures for 
salaries of librarians, the purchasing of books and periodicals, and 
binding; and (3) the expenditures for classroom laboratory supplies, 
but not permanent equipment; the total sum thus derived should be 
divided by the average number of students attending the institution 
during the regular session of nine months, and the result should show 
an expenditure of not less than $100 per student annually. 


Standard Ten—TuHeE Liprary. The collection of books and period- 
icals should be compared frequently with the Mohrhardt’s list or other 
standard guides. The library building should be well lighted, have 
reading room space for at least twenty per cent of the student enroll- 
ment, be fireproof, if possible, and have adequate quarters for the 
working staff. For a small junior college, there should be a collection 
of books, adequately catalogued, carefully selected with reference to 
the subjects taught, and professionally administered, of not fewer than 
4,000 volumes, exclusive of public documents. At least fifty magazines 
and periodicals should be taken each session. Attention shall be 
given to the possession of standard works of general and special refer- 
ence, their number and recency. 

The librarian should be a full time library employee, have a degree 
in library science, and have faculty rank. 

There should be an annual expenditure of an average of at least two 
dollars and fifty cents per student for books, periodicals, and binding. 
All students should receive at least elementary training in the use of 
the library. A careful record shall be kept of the use of the library 
by faculty and students. 


Standard Eleven.—Laxporatories. The laboratories shall be 
equipped for individual instruction for each laboratory course offered 
in science, as well as for all vocational and semi-professional courses. 
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If the fine arts, including drawing, painting, commercial art, and 
music are offered, the equipment in these departments shall all be 
considered in accrediting a junior college. 


Standard Twelve.—PuysicaL PLANT. The material equipment, in- 
cluding the buildings, grounds, laboratories, apparatus, lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation, the nature and condition of its lavatories, corridors, 
classrooms, closets, water supply, furniture and methods of cleaning 
and general sanitary conditions, shall all be considered in accrediting 
a junior college. 


Standard Thirteen —STUDENT PERSONNEL Work. A program of guid- 
ance should be provided. Scholastic and personal data, including 
records of all physical examinations, and of vocational and placement 
advice, should be kept for each student. 

A system of permanent records, showing clearly both the secondary 
and the college credits of each student, shall be accurately adminis- 
tered. 


Standard Fourteen EXTRACURRICULAR Activities. There should 
be provision for extracurricular activities and ample opportunity for 
development of leadership and initiative. These activities, including 
athletics, amusements, sports, fraternities and sororities, should all be 
under general faculty supervision and should not occupy an undue 
place in the life of the junior college. If the junior college engages in 
inter-collegiate athletics, it should hold membership in some athletic 
conference or association of approved standing. 

In evaluating the program of a junior college, account shall be 
taken of all student activities, such as student government, student 
publications, literary societies, debating and speech activities, science, 
music, art, and foreign language clubs, religious and social service 
organizations. 


Standard Fifteen—THE GENERAL TONE OF THE InsTITUTION. ‘The 
general atmosphere and spirit of its administration, the nature of its 
publicity, the truthfulness of its publications and on the part of those 
who solicit students, its code of ethics, and its standing in the estima- 
tion of senior colleges, universities, and other educational agencies, 
. shall all be carefully considered in determining the rating of a junior 
college. 


Standard Sixteen RECORD OF TRANSFER STUDENTS. ‘The records of 
students transferred to higher institutions over a period of three or 
more years shall be carefully considered in accrediting a junior college. 
No junior college shall be admitted to membership in the Association 
until it has graduated at least three classes. 
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Standard Seventeen—AssociATION SuRvEY. No Junior college shall 
be recommended for membership until it has been surveyed by a com- 
mittee regularly appointed by the Commission. Any member junior 
college of the Association shall be open to inspection at any time and 
may be required to make reports at any time. 


STANDARDS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(Statements in parentheses are interpretations or explanations of the standards, 
in accordance with the existing regulations of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools.) 

ARTICLE I 


The Commission on Secondary Schools shall consist of seventy-eight 
members, not more than one of whom shall be connected with the 
same institution and who, on nomination of the Executive Committee, 
shall be elected* by majority vote of the Association for terms of three 
years, as follows: 


(a) A state high school supervisor, * or other representative, from 
each state department of education within the territory of this Asso- 
ciation. 


(b) Two persons connected with member institutions of higher edu- 
cation from each state within the territory of this Association, one of 
whom shall be a professor of Secondary Education. 


(c) Three persons connected with member secondary schools from 
each state within the territory of this Association, one of whom shall 
be from a private secondary school. 


(d) Twelve persons elected at large from member institutions, not 
fewer than seven of whom shall be connected with secondary schools. 

The terms of one-third of the members of this Commission shall 
expire each year, and the members shall be ineligible to succeed them- 
selves after two successive terms. | 


ARTICLE II 


The Commission on Secondary Schools shall have the following 
duties: 


(a) It shall prepare, subject to the approval of the Association, a 
statement of the standards to be met by the secondary schools which 
are members or which desire to become members. 

(b) It shall prepare all needed blanks and certificates. 

(c) It shall make such inspection of schools as it deems necessary. 

* By amendment to the Constitution, Article III, Section 5, the state supervisors are 


now ex officio members of the Commission and are not affected by the clause declaring 
members ineligible to succeed themselves after two successive terms. —EpITor. 
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(d) It shall submit to the Executive Committee for transmittal to 
the Association for approval and publication lists of secondary schools 
within the territory of the Association which conform to the standards 
prescribed. 

(e) It shall submit to the Executive Committee lists of member 
schools and schools applying for membership which do not conform 
to the standards as prescribed. 

(f) It shall nominate to the Executive Committee persons to suc- 
ceed those whose terms expire. 


ARTICLE III 


The meetings of the Commission on Secondary Schools shall be 
open unless the business is of such nature as would likely prove detri- 
mental to the institution under consideration. In such cases, by vote 
of the majority, an executive session may be ordered. Final action 
on all matters shall be taken by the Commission as a whole. 


ARTICLE IV 


The commission shall describe and define unit courses of study in 
the various secondary school programs. The minimum standard for 
accrediting shall be: 

(a) No four-year school shall be accredited which does not require 
for graduation the completion of a four-year high school course of 
study embracing sixteen units as defined by this Association. No 
three-year school shall be accredited which does not require the com- 
pletion of a three-year high school course of study beyond the work of 
the junior high school, embracing twelve units as defined by this 
Association. (These three years in an eleven-grade system shall be 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and in a twelve-grade system the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth.) Five-year or six-year schools embracing 
grades 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 shall conform to the same standards as 
four-year senior high schools, and the decision of the State Commit- 
tee shall be final as to whether a school is a bona fide four-year high 
school or in reality a five- or six-year junior-senior high school combi- 
nation. A unit is defined as a year’s study in any subject in a sec- 
ondary school, constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s 
work. ‘This shall include in the aggregate not less than the equivalent 
of 120 sixty-minute hours of classroom work, two hours of shop or 
laboratory * work being equivalent to one hour of prepared classroom 
work. Four unit courses, or the equivalent in fractional unit courses 
as defined by this Association, shall be considered a normal amount of 

* Tn all science courses two double periods a week throughout the year should be de- 


i i k—a minimum of 280 min- 
voted to laboratory work, three single periods to classroom work— i 
utes a week. Five 60-minute periods a week gross will satisfy this requirement. 


14 
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work carried for credit toward graduation by the average or medium 
student. More than twenty periods per week should be discouraged. 
No student who does not rank in the upper 25 per cent shall take more 
than four academic subjects with the exception of seniors that need a 
fifth subject for graduation. No student shall take more than five 
academic subjects. A different practice in the school must be ex- 
plained to the State Committee. 

An academic year shall be not less than 175 days during which the 
school is actually in session exclusive of holidays. 

(b) The minimum scholastic attainment required of the faculty of 
any accredited secondary school on the Southern list is that not less 
than 75 per cent of the total number of teachers including the super- 
intendent, the principal, and the librarian, shall hold bachelor’s 
degrees from colleges approved by the Association. Beginning 
teachers are required to have degrees from colleges approved by the 
Association and should not teach outside the fields of their college 
specialization. All beginning teachers shall have had a minimum 
of twelve (12) semester hours in education. (In interpreting this 
standard, exceptions may be made in the case of teachers of special- 
ized, non-academic subjects added to the high school curriculum be- 
cause of national defense needs.) Any person entering a position of 
administrative or supervisory control of instruction in a secondary 
school accredited by this Association shall hold a Master’s or other 
graduate degree from a college or university belonging to the South- 
ern Association, or some other regional association, shall have had 
not less than six semester hours of graduate work in education, a 
minimum of two years of experience in teaching or administration, 
and shall show evidence of culture and of scholarship in one or more 
academic fields. 

(This regulation does not apply to a person transferring from one 
member school to a similar position in another member school pro- 
vided not over two years elapse from the time of leaving the first posi- 
tion to entering the work in the second position. Teachers should have 
had professional training or at least one year’s experience in teaching. 
Professional training includes courses in psychology, methods and 


principles of teaching, history of education, observation and directed — 


teaching, tests and measurements, etc. A “beginning teacher’? is de- 
fined as one who has not completed 24 months of teaching in an organ- 
ized school. Such a person continues in the “beginning teacher” 
status until the 12 hours of education required above have been com- 
pleted. A “semester hour’ is the quantity of work normally accom- 
plished in a class which meets one hour per week for a semester. It 
comprises not less than 15 hours of recitation or lecture work.) 
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(c) The maximum teaching load of any teacher of academic sub- 
jects is 750 pupil-periods per week with not more than six daily reci- 
tations. The Commission will require detailed explanation of varia- 
tions from this rule. In interpreting this standard a double period in 
laboratory, shop, or two periods of study-room supervision shall be 
counted as the equivalent of one recitation period. 

(No combination of such work should amount to more than thirty- 
five periods a week for any teacher. The minimum length of a recita- 
tion period shall be forty minutes in the clear.) 

(d) The laboratory facilities shall be adequate for the needs of in- 
struction in the courses taught. 

(e) The location and construction of the buildings, the lighting, 
heating and ventilation of the rooms, the nature of the lavatories, 
corridors, water supply, school furniture, apparatus, and methods of 
cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions for both pupils 
and teachers. 

(f) A member school whose records for the immediately preceding 
five years show significant weaknesses and low achievement as evi- 
denced by many “‘warnings,” poor achievement of its pupils in college, 
low achievement quotients of its pupils on standard tests, low standing 
as indicated by evaluation using the criteria of the Codperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, large yearly teacher turnover, nepo- 
tism, the employment of too many local teachers, or disregard by the 
community of a good professional attitude, may be warned or dropped 
from the Association. 

(g) The Commission will decline to consider any school whose 
teaching force consists of fewer than four teachers giving their full- 
time to high school instruction. When local conditions warrant the 
introduction of vocational subjects, such as agriculture, manual train- 
ing, household arts, and commercial subjects, the Commission will 
hold that a sufficient number of teachers must be employed and 
proper equipment added to provide adequately for such instruction. 

(Sixteen daily recitations in high school subjects taught by not fewer 
than four teachers is considered a minimum in enforcing this stand- 
ard.) 

(h) No school shall be considered unless the regular annual blank 
furnished for the purpose shall have been filled out and placed on file 
with the inspector. Full data relative to changes must be presented 
annually. : 

(These reports, with membership dues, must be filed with the state 
chairman by October 15. New schools must submit evidence of ap- 
_ plication for membership, such as a resolution by the local board.) 
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(i) All schools whose records show an excessive number of pupils per 
teacher, as based on the number enrolled October 1, even though they 
may technically meet all other requirements, will be rejected?) The 
size of classes shall not be such as to impair efficiency of instruction. 
The maximum number of students in any academic class shall be 40 
with a pupil-teacher ratio of not more than 3o as the pupil-teacher 
ratio for the school. 

(j) The time for which schools are accredited shall be limited to one 
year, dating from the time of the adoption of the list by the Associa- 
tion. Inevery case the character of the work done by a school must 
be the determining factor in accrediting. By personal visits of the 
inspectors, by detailed reports from the principal, and by the records 
made by the students in colleges, the character of a school’s work 
shall be, from time to time, determined. 

(k) The Commission recommends $1,000 as the minimum salary 
for teachers. 

(The Commission recognizes $900 as a minimum salary for a year. 
Allowance in this minimum for room, board, and other items, if given 
as part payment of salaries, shall not exceed $300. A school in which 
a full time teacher receives less than this amount may be warned or 
dropped.) 

(1) Accurate and complete records of attendance and scholarship 
must be kept in such form as may be conveniently used and safely 
preserved. 

(m) If the lower division of a junior college covers three or four 
years of high school work, it shall be accredited by the Commission on 
Secondary Schools as if it were a separate high school, and under the 
Standards for Secondary Schools. If the lower division covers one 
or two years only, and is therefore incomplete as a high school of stand- 
ard type, the institution as a whole must be accredited by the Commis- 
sion on Institutions of Higher Education, applying to the lower divi- 
sion the Standards for Secondary Schools as follows: Article IV 
except (g) first sentence requiring four full-time teachers, and except- 
ing also (h) and (j) regarding separate reports and inspections. 
Article X regarding the Library applies in full. 

(n) Schools accredited by this Association and desiring to partici- _ 
pate in inter-school athletics shall be members of, or shall be eligible 


for membership in, the state athletic association or league or some 
such organization. 


(Any school applying for accreditment and not fully meeting this 


standard should file with its annual report through the State Com- 
mittee a full explanation. The interpretation and explanation of 
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Article IV, Section (n) as adopted in the Richmond meeting of the 
Association December, 1936, are in full force and effect.) 


ARTICLE V 
Each State Committee shall prepare a list of accredited schools of 
its state according to the prescribed regulations and furnish the same 
to the Commission at its appointed annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VI 
From the lists thus submitted the Commission shall, at its annual 
meeting, select the schools which shall constitute the Southern List of 
Accredited Schools. Copies of this list when made up shall be fur- 
nished to the members of the Association before May 1, of each year. 
A school shall be removed from the accredited list for failure to main- 
tain these standards. 
ARTICLE VII 
Colleges belonging to the Association shall report to the professor of 
secondary education or high school inspector by February 15, of each 
year, any cases of lack of preparation of, or other information relating 
to, students coming from schools in his state on blanks prepared by 
the Commission. These reports, after having been reviewed by the 
representatives of the Commission, shall be forwarded by the above 
officer in tabulated form to the schools interested and also laid before 
the Commission. 
| ARTICLE VIII . 
All secondary schools that are members of the Association shall pay 
annual dues of $10. 
ARTICLE IX 
Schools on the Southern List must be in the highest class of schools 
as officially listed by the proper authorities of the state. 


ARTICLE X 
Standards for school libraries: 
I. Books 
(1) Enrollment of 100 or less students: 500 well-selected books ex- 
clusive of government documents and textbooks, to meet the needs for 
reference, supplementary reading, and cultural and inspirational 
reading. Also one good general newspaper in addition to the local 
one, and a well-selected list of from 5 to 10 periodicals, suitable for 
students’ use. Books selected from state approved list or from lists 
approved by Southern Association. 
(2) Enrollment of 100 to 200 students: 500 to 1,000 well-selected 
books averaging 5 per student. Also good general newspaper and 
well-selected list of from 5 to 15 periodicals suitable for students’ use. 
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(3) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students. 1,000 to 2,500 well-selected 
books, newspapers, and 15 to 30 suitable periodicals. 

(4) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students: 2,500 to 5,000 well- 
selected books, newspapers, and 25 to 50 suitable periodicals. 

(5) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students: 5,000 or more well-_ 
selected books, newspapers, and at least 40 suitable periodicals. 


II. Librarian 


(1) Enrollment of 100 or less students: Teacher-librarian with at 
least 6 semester hours in Library Science. Excused from certain 
number of hours of teaching and thus allotted definite time for library 
work, with regular hours in the library. Sufficient student help 
trained by the tracher-librarian to keep the library open all day, but 
open only under supervision. 

(2) Enrollment of 100 to 200 students: Half-time librarian with a 
one-year course of 24-30 semester hours in an accredited library 
school, or half time with college graduation, including 12 semester 
hours in Library Science. 

(3) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students: Full-time librarian with 
same qualifications and educational background as teachers, includ- 
ing 24-30 semester hours in an approved library school. One or two ; 
years’ teaching experience is very desirable. 

(4) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students: Same as above, with 
sufficient help and some experience in teaching or library especially 
desirable. 

(5) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students: Full-time librarian 
with college graduation and at least 24-30 semester hours in an ap- 
proved library school. ‘Teaching and library experience especially 
desirable—a good contact with children already established. For 
every 1,000, or major fraction thereof, enrollment, there shall be an 
additional full-time trained librarian. 


III. Appropriation 


(1) Enrollment of 500 or less students: Annual appropriation of 
at least $1.00 per student per year for books, periodicals, etc., ex- 
clusive of salaries. . 

(2) Enrollment of more than 500 students: Annual appropriation 


of at least $.75 per student per year for books, periodicals, etc., ex- 
clusive of salaries. 


IV. Course in Use of Library 


. Course of at least 12 lessons in the use of the library given by the 
librarian or teacher-librarian, preferably in first year of high school. 
(This course is required in all schools.) 
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V. Organization 


(1) Enrollment of roo or less students: At least an adequate shelf- 
list made and an adequate loan system installed. 


(2) Enrollment of more than 100 students: Card catalogues, shelf- 
lists, accession record, and adequate loan system. 


VI. Equipment 


(1) Enrollment of 100 or fewer students to 200: Separate class- 
room or end of study hall fitted up with shelving, tables, and chairs, 
always accessible to students, but under supervision. 


(2) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students: Separate room equipped 
with tables, chairs, shelves, loan desks, magazine rack, bulletin boards, 
catalogue case, typewriter, and other essential office equipment. 
Room should be large enough to accommodate one-tenth of enroll- 
ment, allowing 25 square feet per person. 


(3) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students: Same as above with 
separate library work room and essential office equipment. 


(4) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students: Same as above with 
additional equipment to meet needs. If possible separate rooms for 
conference and for instruction in the library are desirable. 

(If necessary, where impossible to get space in school building now 
in use for groups 2 and 3, study hall might be taken over as library, 
provided it is properly equipped and sufficient trained help provided 
to guide and aid in reading as well as to supervise study. At least 
two full-time trained librarians for 4.) 


VII. These Regulations Are Effective Now 


(1) Schools that do not comply with library standards subject them- 
selves to being dropped. 

(2) The Commission will not impose undue burdens on librarians 
who were employed prior to December, 1929, and who are giving 
satisfactory service. "The Commission does reserve the right, how- 
ever, to require of such librarians reasonable additional training in 
Library Science. 


